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LETTER 1. 

TO HIS GRACE, THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OP 
CANTERBURY. 

Tiiiiiei, Docombor, 1847. 

My Lord Archbishop, 

I FEEL extremely gratified at your kind note of last 
month. I am thankful to find that your Grace appre- 
ciates the views I ventured to express in my last to you, 
for which freedom I almost blamed myself. 

In answer to your Grace's inquiries, whether the Koran 
is much studied by the lower classes of Mji^sdulmen in 
this part of Islam's dominions, and whether its doctrines 
sway much the hearts and minds of the population of 
North Africa ; I take the liberty of giving my opinion, 
from the information I have already gathered, that the 
study of the Koran is chiefly confined to the civil and 
ecclesiastical functionaries. Some few, amongst the 
laity, are of course found, who indulge in its study like- 
wise. But almost all the lower classes know very little 
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or nothing of it, with the exception of the Fatcha, or 
the fint chapter of the Koran, which holds the same 
{dace among the Islamites as the Lord’s Prayer docs 
amongst Christians. Yonr Grace will remember that no 
printed Koran is approved of by the followers of the 
False Prophet; «nd manoscrfpt copies are comparatively 
very few in number, and therefore scarce, and very dear. 
According to the Moliammedan law, that book is not to 
be sold for money, but for bread. I asked one day a 
German Christian renegade to obtain for me a copy of 
th^ book : he said he would have to go every day to 
the bread sookh, or market, and watch for a copy being 
exposed for sale. Taking all this into consideration, as 
well as the continual violation of the laws of that code 
by its professed followers, I conclude that the Koran is 
not much studied amongst the lower classes of Mussulmcn 
in this part of Islam’s dominions. 

Nevertheless, its doctrines sway very much the hearts 
and minds of the population of North Africa. There 
is a little book, corresponding with our Catechism, 
which supplies the want of the Koran. The little book 
I allude to may be styled a digest of the Mohammedan 
body of divinity. The following is a literal translation 
of the title-page : — “ This treatise contains the pearls of 
language * apd the questions which Abdallah Ben Salaam 
put to our Prophet, upon ’whom be the most precious 
benedictions and most perfect salutations 1 In it there 
are great benefits and numerous sciences ; and whoever 
studies them will be fortified with abundant proofs and 
convictions.” I am indebted for a copy of this extra- 
ordinary production to my dear friend, the Rev. N. 
Davis, who gave a great deal of attention to the subject 
of Mohammedanism in Barbarv, and who has just 
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finished translating the work I mentioned. Mr. Davis 
sajs respecting it — there is hardly a production in 
Barbary so universally known, and so commonly to be 
met with. Even at Tozar, a city in the deserts of 
Gereed, was a copy of it shcirn to him by the Kaid of 
the Drcer tribe. And thd professors of Islamism say, 
that a Mohammedan might as well deny the inspiration 
of the Koran as the questions of Abdallah Ben Salaam. 

This small volume is taught in the’ Mohammedan 
mosques and schools ; and as it is not bulky, but rather 
small, many copies are to be met with where nq^ a 
single copy of the Koran is to be found ; and hence the 
doctrines of the latter, in spite of its numerical paucity, 
sway very much the hearts and minds of the population 
of this part of the world. It may not be unacceptable 
to your Grace to receive a translation of the “ Pearls of 
Language I thdi'cfore send you it herewith. I shall 
only preface it with a few remarks rc.specting the so- 
called “ .Tews of Khaibar,” who deputed Abdallah Ben 
Salaam as an envoy to Mohammed. I do not agree with 
the generality of writers, that those M erc of the original 
stock of the twelve tribes of Israel, which notion my 
friend Mr. Davis espouses. It is my firm conviction 
that they were and are — for they arc still numerous and 
independent — the lineal descendants of “Hebcr the 
Kenite,” and of Jehonadab the son of Rechab. A 
reference to holy writ points to that region as thcibirth- 
placc of Jethro. This view alone accounts for their 
almost uninterrupted independency, with their own 
sheikha or princes ; whilst of the children of Israel it 
is said, that they “ shall abide many days without a 
king and without a prince.” These people embraced the 
religion of the Pentateuch since Moses promulgated it. 

B 2 
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The change from Ilcber or Kbcbcr to Khaibar, is quite 
in accordance with the Arabic transformation of Hebrew 
names. Thus Abraham is called in Arabic, Ibrahim ; 
Ishmaol, Ishmail ; Israel, IsraYl ; Solomon, Soljman ; 
Amalek, Amalik, &c.''^ Iji my manuscript Commentary 
of the Bible, wliich your Gr^cc kindly permitted me to 
dedicate to you when published, I have rather lengthy 
critical notes, bearing on the question, on Exodus iii. 1 ; 
Judges i. 16 ; *iv. 11. It appears that the term Kenite 
M’as derived from the name of the kings of Khaibar. 
W\|^n Mohammed besieged it, and after much loss and 
many repulses, subjugated it for a time by tlie unrivalled 
valour of his son-in-law Ali, the name of the king of 
Khaibar was Kcnana. The beautiful Safiya, who after 
the conquest graced that impostor’s harem, was that 
king’s youthful wife. 

One remark more, and 1 proceed with the translation. 
It appears from the introductory remarks to the ques- 
tions and answers, that Abdallah Ben Salaam put 1404 
questions to the False Prophet, whilst the volume will be 
found to contain only 230. The Mohammedan gets over 
the difficulty by telling you that you must understand 
more than is expressed in it, and therefore more than 
one question is contained in each of Abdallah’s interro- 
gations. * Ifi is a convenience to which both Jews and 
Mohammedans have recourse. 

It is related by Abd Allah ben Abbas, that when the 
Prophet was sent by God, and commanded to write to the 
infidel kings in order to induce them to adore the mighty 
Sovereign, he wrote an epistle to the Jews of Khaibar, 

* The best and most graphic description and account of the 
Rcf^habitcs, or the children of Khaibar, is to be found in Mr. Dis- 
raeli s ‘‘Tancred.” 
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who were the nearest to him. lie did it on this wise. The 
Prophet asked Gabriel, “ What shall I . write to them ?” 
'fhe angel dictated to him and said, “ Write in the name 
of the most merciful God! Prom the Apostle of God to 
the Jews of Khaibar. Hence the earth appertains to 
God, as also the pure religion ; and futute happiness to 
those who fear him : and peace upon those who follow 
the true direction and obey God in the highest, and there 
is no power nor might but with the great God.” The Pro- 
phet then ordered that it shoidd be written, and he scaled 
it with his own seal, and sent it to the Jews of Khaibar. 
When this epistle reached them, it was brought to their 
oldest, greatest, and most learned doctor, Abdallah Ben Sa- 
laam, whose name before embracing the Islam faith was 
Samuel. The Jews came to him and said, “0! Ibn Salaam, 
this letter from Mohammed came for us, read it, therefore, 
to us.” Tliis ho did. He then said to them, “IIow docs 
it appear to you 1 'Y/>u know that in the Pentateuch 

there arc signs and verses which you cannot deny, refer- 
ring to Mohammed, respecting whom Moses, the son of 
Amram, testihed. If this be the same of whom Moses 
spake, we will obey him.” To this the Jews replied : 
“ But he abolishes our religion, and prohibits what Moses 
permitted us.” Ibn Salaam remarked, “ Then you pre- 
fer this world to that which is to come, and punishment 
to mercy 1” He continued, “Mohammed is an illiterate 
man, incapable of reading and writing, whilst you have 
in your hands the law, and both write and read. I will 
extract from the law 1404 most difficult questions, and 
will myself take them to him. If he will know and 
answer them, and reveal those things which are mys- 
terious to us, then he must be the same of whom Moses, 
the son of Amram, spake, and we will verily believe in 
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him. But if he will cavil about them, and be incapable 
of solving those difficulties, then we will neither abandon 
our religion, nor for a moment follow him.” To this all 
the Je^s agreed, and extracted from the law the most 
difficult parts which they* themselves could not under- 
stand, and 8001 ? to the Prophet. When the messenger 
arrived at Medina, he entered by the gate of the oratory, 
and on jtecing Jlhe majesty of the Prophet and Iiis friends 
around him, his heart became inclined to tlie Islaam. 
He approached, and said: “Peace be upon you, 0! 
Mohainined. 1 am Samuel, the son of Salaam ; peace 
bo upon you, learned friends, and upon all those who 
follow the true direction I Mercy and everlasting peace 
be upon them all !” The Prophet requested him to seat 
himself, which he did. He then asked, “What do you 
desire?” Ibn Salaam replied, “0! Mohammed, I am 
one of the learned of the children of Israel, who study 
the law, and understand it, and tcjich it to others. I am 
sent by the Jews to you. They have forwarded to you, 
by mo, questions which wo by no means comprehend, 
and they wish you to explain the same for them. If 
you do it, you will be one of the most obliging.” 'I’lie 
Proj)hct replied, “ 0 ! Salaam, ask any questions you 
like I Gabriel has made the same already known to me 
on the part of God ! and if you like I will tell them 
you beforehaud.” “ Do so,” said Salaam, “ and my faith 
in you will bo the greater.” The Prophet then con- 
tinued : “0 I Ibn Salaam, you came to me with 1404 
questions, which you have extracted from the law, and 
you yourself copied them.” The Rabbi then bowed his 
head and wept, saying, “You are right, just, and faithful.” 

1. Salaam. — Are you both Prophet and Apostle 1 

Mohammed. — Such is my commission from God, I am 
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the seal of the prophets. Have you not read in the law 
that Mohammed is an Apostle of God, and that those 
who arc with him are stronger than the infidels, though 
there is an attachment between them 1 

2. S. — You are right. O’ Mohammed! did God 
speak to you verbally, or*did he communicate to you 
by 1 revelation ? 

M. — Only by I’cvclatiou, which the faithful Gabriel 
brings me from the Master of the Universe. 

3. S. — You are right. Tell me how many prophets 
God has created. 

M. — One hundred and twenty-four thousand. 

4. S. — And how many among them were apostles ? 

M. — Three hundred and thirteen. 

5. S. — You arc right. Who was the first prophet ? 

M. — Adam, upon whom be peace ! 

6. S. — And wife M'as the first of the Apostles ? 

M. — Also Adam ; he was both. 

7 . s. — You are right. How many were the apostles 
of the Arabs 1 

M. — Seven, viz., Abraham, Ismael, Lot, Hod, (Ebcr,)^ 
Methusalah, Shaeb, (Yethro,) and Mohammed. Peace 
be upon them* all! 

8. S.— You are right. How many prophets were 
there between Moses and Jesus ? 

M. — One thousand. 

9. S.— Of what religion were they ? 

M. — Of the pure religion of God, of the religion of 
the angels, and of that of Islaam. 

10. S. — What is the Islaam, tfnd what is the faith. 1 

M. — The Islaam is, that we bear that there is no God 

but the only God, without an associate, and that I, 
Mohammed, am his servant and apostle ; adhere to the 
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fixed prayers, practise alms, obey the fast of the month 
Ramadhan, and whoever is able, perform the pilgrimage 
to the respected bouse of God. The faith is, to believe 
iO' God, bis angels, his books,, and his apostles; in the 
last day, and in fate regarding good as well as evil. 

11. S. — You,are right. How many religions has God 
in the highest ? 

M. — One religion, and that is the Islaam. 

12. S. — Ildw many laws were there? 

M. — There were various amongst the ancient nations. 

yj. S. — The people destined for heaven, will they 
enter therein through the Islaam, or through the faith 
and their works? 

M. — They deserve Paradise through faith, but they 
will enter through God’s mercy, and it w'ill be divided 
amongst them according to thch works. 

14. S. — IIow many books has God Sent ? 

M. — One hundred and four. 

15. S. — To whom did they come? 

M. — To Sheth fifty pages, to Esdras (Enoch) thirty, 
Abraham tw'cnty, the Psalms to David, the law to 
Moses, tlio New Testament to Jesus, and the Divider 
(Koran) to Mohammed. May the peacd of God he 
upon them all I 

16. S.-^)Vhy is the Koran called Forkan, or Divider? 

M. — Because it distinguishes between the lawful and 

unlawful, and its bases are separated. 

1 7. S. — Is there anything in the Koran from ancient 
books? 

M.— Yes. 

1 8. S. — What are those things i 

M.— The Prophet then read these words from the 
Koran ; — The pure shall prosper, as also he who makes 
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mention of the name of his God and prays ; but, in 
general, men prefer this vorld; yet the next is far 
better and more durable.” — These words are from the 
ancient books of Abraham and Moses. 

19. S. — How does the Koyan commence, and how 
does it terminate 1 

M. — It commences, “ In the name of the most ihor- 
ciful and most gracious God,” and terminates, “The great 
God is just.” 

20. S. — TeU me what fire things has God created 
with his own handl 

M. — ^Paradise of Eden; the tree Toba (delicious) he 
planted with his own hand ; Adam’s body; Moses’ tables ; 
and he made heaven also with bis own hand. 

21. S. — Who has made the things, which you have 
now told me, known to you ? 

M. — Gabriel has announced them to mo. 

22. S. — Whence did he know them ? 

M. — Through Michael. 

23. S. — And ho ? 

M. — Through Asrafacl. 

24. S.— And he ? 

M. — From the guarded table. 

25. S. — And it ? 

M. — From the reed (pen). 

26. S.— And it ? 

M. — From God of the worlds. 

27. 8. — How was this? 

M. — God commands the reed to write on the guarded 
table, which descends upon Asrafael, who hands it to 
Michael, who again bands it to Gabriel. 

28. S. — Is Gabriel in the form of a man, or in that of 
a woman? 
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M. — In that of a man. 

29. S. — What docs he cat and drink 1 

M. — Ills eating is praise and his drinking is glorify- 
ing (God). 

30. S. — What is his h(;ight and breadth ? vrhat is his 
description ? and what is hi$ dress 1 

M. — There is no description of the height and bi'cadth 
of angels, because they are luminous spirits ; they aro 
not coriiorcal ; their light is like the light of day in the 
darkness of the night. lie has twenty-four green wings, 
joijjed with pearls and rubies, speckled over with pearls 
and corals. He has a girdle and foldings of fine silk; 
the inside of it cannot be seen for splendour. Ilis out- 
ward appearance is inajestical, and his cloak is generosity; 
his face is like saffron. lie docs not cat nor drink, docs 
not neglect, nor get annoyed, nor forgot. lie remains 
on foot, by the order of God’s inspir&tion, till the day 
of resun'oetion. 

31. S. — Tell mo respecting the Ibeginning of the crea- 
tion of the world, and that of Adam. 

M. — God in the highest, praised be ho, hallowed be 
bis name, and may his glory redound! There is no 
God besides him. Ho created Adam with mud from his 
own hand. The mud ho produced from foam, and the 
foam from waves of water. 

32. S. — Let me know why Adam is called Adam ? 

M. — Because he was created from the mud of the 

earth and its surface. 

33. S. — Was Adam created of one sort of mud, or of 
the whole 1 

M. — 0 ! Ibn Salaam ! God created him of all sorts of 
mud. If Ho had not done so, mankind would not hare 
known each other, and would neither have been of one 
form. 
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34. S. — Is there then no example of dissimilarity in 
the world ? 

M. — Yes ; but don’t you see that the world is full of 
white, red, yellow, blond, dark, black, and blue mud? 
There is also in the earth sweet and salt, soft and hard, 
changeable and dirty parts. 'So also are the sons of man. 

3.5. S. — Tell me, when God created Adam, by ❖hat 
part of his body entered his soul ? 

M. — By the mouth. 

36. S. — Did the soul enter with pleasure or against 
its will ? 

M. — It entered involuntarily, and is made to leave 
the body also against its will. 

37. S. — How did God address Adam after he created 
him ? 

M. — God said to Adam, “ Live thou and thy wife in 
Paradise, and cat whatever you desire, but do not 
approach this tree, for you will be then transgressors.” 

38. S. — IIow many grains did Adam cat of the tree ? 

M.— Two. 

39. S. — And Eve 1 

M. — Also two. 

40. S. — What is the description of the tree, and how 
many branches had it? — what was the length of each 
ear ? 

M. — The tree had three Branches, and the length of 
each ear was three palms. 

41. S. — How many grains in each car? 

M. — Five. 

42. S. — How many ears did Adam open ? 

M. — One. 

43. S.— Describe to me the nature of the grain. 

M. — Like large white eggs. 
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44. S. — What did he do with the remaining three 
grains 1 

M.— He took them with him out of Paradise, and 
planted them,’ and all the grains of the earth came from 
them. 

45. 8. — In what part of the world did Adam find 
himself when he was driven from Paradise 1 

M. — In India. 

46. k — And Eve ? 

M. — In Jiddah. 

^7. S. — ^And where did the serpent descend ? 

M. — In Aspaliaan. 

48. S. — Where did Ablis (the devil) descend 1 

M. — At Besaan. 

49. S. — 0, Mohammed! how great is tliy knowledge, 
and how true is thy tongue ! What u'as the dress of 
Adam when he came down from Paradise ? 

M. — ^Thrcc leaves from Paradise : one of them served 
him as a girdle, the second as a cloak, and the third as a 
veil over his face. 

50. S. — Toll me, where did he meet with Eve 1 

M. — On Mount Arafat (near Mecca). 

51 . S. — Which was the first house made for men ? 

M. — 'fhe respected house of God. 

52. S.— '^’oll nic, 0, Mohammed! was Adam created 
from Eve or Eve from Adani ? 

M. — Eve was created from Adam; for had it been 
otherwise — bad Adam been created from Ere — the power 
to divorce would have been in the hands of the women, 
and not, as it is, in the hands of men. 

58. S.— 'Was she created from the whole of Adam, or 
from a portion only ? 

M.'~From a portion only; for had she been created 
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from the whole, the power of pcrformiog justice would 
have been in the hands of the women, and not in the 
hands of the men. 

54. S. — Was she created from an internal postion of 
him or from an external 1 

M. — From an internal portion ; for4had she been 
created from an external portion, they would have'had 
their faces uncovered, like the men, and not veil them. 

55. S. — Was she created from his right *or left side 1 

M. — From his left side; for had she been created from 

his right, the woman would have inherited equally wjth 
the man, and her testimony would have been like his. 

.56. S. — From what part was she created ? 

M. — From the left rib, 

57. S. — Who lived upon the earth before Adam? 

M. — Demons. 

58. S. — After the demons ? 

M. — The angeb. 

59. S. — And after the angels ? 

M. — Adam and his posterity. 

no. S. — What interval of time was there between the 
demons and the angels ? 

M. — Seven thousand years. 

61. S.— And between the angeb and Adam? 

M. — Also seven thousand years. . • 

62. S. — Did Adam perfonn the pilgrimage to Mecca 1 

M. — Certainly. 

63. S. — Who made Adam’s head round? 

M. — Gabriel. 

64. S. — Was Ada.m circumcised ? 

M. — Yes; he circumcised himself with his own hands. 

65. S. — Why b the world called world? 

M. — Because it was created after the world to come ; 
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for had it been created at the same time, it would hare 
been transient, in the same manner as the other is not. 

66. S. — Whj is the resurrection called resurrection ? 

M.-r-Becaa8e all mankind .will arise to give their 

accounts. 

67. S. — Tho world to come, why is it the last t 

M. — Because it will remain after this. Its years 
cannot bo fixed, its days cannot be numbered, nor are 
there bounds to its duration. 

68. S. — Tell mo the day when God commenced 
crating the world? 

M. — The first day. 

69. S. — Tell me why it is called the first day? 

M. — Because it is the creation of the Only One, and 
because it is the first of the days. 

70. S. — And the second day ? 

M. — Because it is the second of thtf days ; and so also 
the third, fourth, and fifth. 

71. S. — And why is Friday called the day of 
assembly ? 

M. — ^Because all gather themselves together for prayer. 
It is also tho sixth day of the days of the world. 

72. S. — Why is the serenth day called the Sabbath ? 

M. — Because God appointed on that day two angels 

as guordiai^s for each of his creatures to write down his 
good and his bad actions. ' The one to his right, to write 
down his good actions, and the one to his left his evil 
ones. 

73. S. — TeU me where is the place of the angels of 
every creature — ^what is their pen, their inkstand, their 
boai^ and their ink? 

M. — ^The Apostle of God (peace be upon him!) said, 
“ 0, Ibn Salaam 1 their place is between his [the 
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creature’s] shoulders, their pen is his tongue, and their 
board is his heart : they write his actions till the day of 
his death.” 

74. S. — What is the size of the pen, ana what is its 
breadth, and how many points. has it, and what marks 
does it make in writing? 

M. — Its length is a journey of twenty-five years*; it 
has eighty points between which the ink runs up on the 
preserved table, and marks what is to Kappen till the 
^y of resurrection, according to the command of God, 
whose name be glorified. 

* 75 . S. — How often does God regard his creatures 
during every day and night ? 

M. — 360 times, and each time he causes to live and to 
die ; ho judges, elevates, and humbles, makes happy and 
miserable, abases and overcomes, enriches and impover- 
ishes. 

76. S. — Tell me what God has created after ? 

M. — He created the seventh heaven, which is near tho 
throne, and ordered it to elevate itself and get into tho 
proper place, which it did. Then he created the sixth, 
the fifth, the fourth, the third, the second, and then the 
firmament of the world, and ordered each to get into 
their place one under the .other. 

77. S. — Why is the colour of tho heaven gyeen? 

M. — It became green from ’the colour of Mount Kaf.* 

78. S. — Of what was the heaven (the lowest) created ? 

M. — From the wave Makfoof. 

79. S. — What is the wave Makfoof ? 

M. — A wave which is stagnant and has no motion. 

80. S. — Why is it called heaven ? 

M. — Because It was created of smoke. 

* A mountain whieh ie aaid by Mohamme<lanM to encompaao tb« 
oarth. 
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81. S.— -Tell me, 0, Mohammed! are there doors to 
the hearens? 

M. — Ye8.,They are locked, and have keys which are hid. 

82. >8. — Of what material are the doors of heaven 1 

M. — Of gold. 

83. 8. — And what sort of locks ? 

M.— Of light. 

84. .8. — Apd the keys ? 

M. — The name of the great God. 

85. 8. — Tell me the length, breadth, thickness, and 
height, as also who arc the inhabitants of heaven 1 

M. The Icngtli of every heaven is five hundred years’ 
journey ; the breadth, thickness, and height between each 
is the same. The inhabitants of each heaven are troops 
and files of angels. No one but God himself is able to 
number them. 

86. 8. — Tell mo of what matter is the second heaven, 
M'hich is above the firmament of the globe, created ? 

M.— Of green Zobarjod (a precious stone). 

87. 8. — And the third 1 

M. — Of yellow Jakota (topaz). 

88. 8. — And the fourth ? 

M. — Of red gold. 

89. 8. — And the fifth 1 

M. — Of red Jakota (ruby). 

90. 8. — And the sixth? 

M. — Of white silver. 

91. 8. — And the seventh ? 

M. — Of brilliant light. 

92. 8. — And what is above the seventh heaven 1 

M. — The sea of the animals. 

93. 8. — ^And above it ? 

M. — ^The sea of darkness. 

94 . S.-— And what is above it? 
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M. — The sea of light. 

95. S. — And what is above it 1 
M. — The veil. 

96. S. — What is above the veil? 

M. — The last Sidra. . 

97. S. — And what is above itj 
, M. —The paradise of rest. 

98. S. — And above it 1 
M. — The veil of glory. 

99. S. — And above it ? 

M. — The veil of power. 

100. S. — And then ? 

M. — The veil of magnitude. 

101. S. — And then? 

M. — The veil of strength. 

102. S And above it? 

M. — The veil of elevation. 

103. S. — And then? 

M. — The throne. 

104. S. — You are right, 0 Mohammed! God has 
endowed you with the knowledge of the first and the 
last; you certainly pronounce the clear truth: nOw tell 
me what is above the throne? 

M. — The great space of the throne. 

105. S. — What is above it ? ^ . 

M. — The high and glorious God of great" eminence. 
His commandments are upon the throne, ^d his know* 
ledge under it. 

106. S. — Can a mortal sit upon the throne ? 

M. — God forbid, 0 Ibn Salaam 1 be instructed, be 
instructed ! 

i 107. S. — Yon are just and right; but tell me, are the 
sun and moon believers or infideb ? 


YOL. 11. 
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M.— Tbej are believers, submissive and obedient to 
the power of his will. 

108. S. — Why arc the snn and moon not alike in 
their ^lendour and light? 

M. — Because God in the highest, out of his grace and 
generosity to .his crea|urcs, blotted out part of the 
splendour of the moon, that the light of the day mig^t 
be more discerned. Had he not done so, how would 
be distinguished the night from the day ? 

109. S. — Why is the night so called ?* 

^,110. S. — W'hy is the day so called? 

M. — Because in it men seek their living; it is the 
time for their labour and profit. 

in. 8. — In how many parts are the stars divided ? 

M. — Into three. One part of them has the light from 
the throne, its brilliancy reaches the seventh heaven. 
Another of them is in the lowest heaven, suspended like 
caudles. These stars give light to the inhabitants of 
this world, and pelt the devils tvitb their sparks when 
they endeavour to steal themselves into heaven. And 
the third portion are suspended in the air, and give light 
to the*soa and what is in it. 

1 12. S. — Why are small and large stars to be seen ? 

M. — Because between them and the heaven there are 

seas, and the wind boating upon the waves causes them 
to be moved. This makes them appear small and great, 
but in reality they are all of the same size. 

1 1 3. S. — Tell mo how many winds are there between 
heaven and earth ? 

M. — Three. The wind Akeem (tempestuous), which 

* The answer to this question is nntransintable. Here is the 
original : 

jUUI VwJJI 
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was sent to the people of Aad ; it is the rerj blackness 
of darkness with which God punishes those who are 
destined for the fire. Another which carries the vessels 
upon the sea ; and the third is for the inhabitants of the 
earth, which blows in every direction (to refresh it). If 
this wind were not, then the earth and mountains would 
have been burned up by the heat of the sun. 

114. S. — IIow many orders are there of those angels 
who support the throne ? 

M. — Eighty orders, eacli of which is a million of 
leagues in length, fire hundred years in breadtli ; ti|]eir 
heads arc under the earth, and their feet under the 7th 
earth. If a bird should undertake to fly from the right 
to the left oar of one of tlic angels composing the order, 
he would not reach it in a thousand years, according to 
our computation of time. Their dress is composed of 
pearls and of ])r<.^ions stones, their hair is like safiron, 
their food is adorat ion, and their drink praise. Of these 
there is one order comjioscd half of snow and half of fire ; 
another half of thunder and half of lightning : and there is 
also one order half of water and the other half of wind. 

113. S. — What bird is that which has neither repose 
in heaven nor a resting-place upon earth ? 

M. — A kind of white viper, which have manes like 
those of horses ; they lay their eggs in the a(y upon their 
tails, where they hatch them till the day of resurrection. 

116. S. — What production is it which. proves stronger 
than that from which it was produced ? 

M. — The iron is produced from stone, and is stronger 
than it 1 

117. S. — Toll me what place is that which has once 
been touched by the sun, but which will not be 
repeated till the day of resurrection 1 

c 2 
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jML— -The place where God caused Pharaoh to be 
drowned when the sea was divided bj Moses, the son of 
Amram (peace be upon him!), and afterwards was again 
covered by the waters. 

118. S. — ^What house ;s that which has twelve doors 
and twdve springs issuing from it for twelve tribes 1 

M. — When my brother Moses (upon whom be peace!) 
had passed with the children of Israel the sea, and 
entered with them the desert, the latter complained to 
him of thirst. lie passed close to a square stone, when 
th^ illustrious and mighty God inspired him to strike the 
rock with his stick, which he did, when twelve fountains 
began to gush forth from it for the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

119. S. — Tell me what thing is that which is neither 
a species of demon, nor is it human ; it is neither of the 
bird nor animal kind, and yet has given notice to its 
people 1 

M. — It is the ant which has given notice to its people 
when it said, 0 ants I enter your dwellings, that Solomon 
and his army do not trample upon you. 

120. S. — Tell me what thing it is which has been 
inspired by God, which is neither of the genii, nor from 
man, nor from angels 1 

M. — The bee was inspired by God to take her place 
in the mountains, the trees, and wherever they (men) 
cultivate. 

121. S. — What portion of the earth did God inspire 1 

M. — He inspired Mount Sinai to elevate Moses towards 

heaven, to take the tables which were sent down by hitn, 

122. S.— ~Tell me, what thing it is which, though ori- 
(^ally wood, became at last alive 1 

M.— Tlie stich of Moses, the son of Amram. God 
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ordered him to throw it at the [place of the] holy house 
(temple), which he did, and it became a moving serpent. 

123. S. — Tell me what three things are they which 
were born without a father I 

M. — Adam J csus, the son of Mary, and the ram of Ismael. 

124. S. — Tell me which is the middle'of the world ? 

M. — The temple. 

125. S. — How is this known 1 

M. — Because there will be the re-union of all ; there 
also are the balances and weights [for weighing the good 
and bad actions of men]. % 

126. S. — What do you mean by the laden vessel ? 

M. — Respecting the constructed vessel, have you not 

read in the law the words. Wo have placed him upon 
planks and Dosarl 

127. S. — What are the planks 1 

M. — Trees cut ‘through longways ; and Dosar are the 
nails and skeleton of ^n. 

128. S. — What was the length of Noah’s vessel, its 
breadth and height 1 

M. — Its length was 300 cubits, its breadth 150, and 
its height 200. 

129. S. — Where did Noah embark ? 

M. — At Irak. 

130. S. — Where did the vessel arrive! 

M. — It was driven about, and stayed at Mecca one 
week, and at the temple (of Jerusalem) another week, 
and then rested upon Mount Joode. 

131. S. — Where was the populated house (the temple 
at Mecca) at the time when God destroyed the world by 
the flood ! 

M. — When (jod destroyed the world, he elevated the 
respected house up to the 7th heaven, whence it was 
called the populated or frequented house. 
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132. S. — Where was the great rock and the temple 
of Jenutdem at the time of the deluge 1 

M. — God hid them in the centre of Mount Abo Kobis. 

133. S.-7-Hov is it that a child sometimes does not 
resemble the father, but does so to one of the uncles 

134. S. — Does God punish his creatures without pro- 
ducing proofs to convict them ? 

M.— God fqrbid! lie is a just King, and there is no 
tjranny in his decision. 

135. S. — Will the children of the infidels be in heaven 
or.m hell? 

M. — On the day of the resurrection, when God will 
have assembled all creatures for their judgment, he will 
order all the children of the infidels to appear before 
him, and address them in this manner ; My servants, and 
the children of my men-servants and maid-servants, who 
is your God? What is your religion? and what are 
your actions ? They will then reply : “ Thou art our 
God, and our Creator ; we wore nothing, and thou hast 
caused us to die. Thou hast not given us a tongue with 
which we could speak, nor sense to understand, nor 
strength of limbs to serve thee. We know nothing but 
what thou hast taught \is.” llie glorious God will then 
say : “Now you have a tongue, and sense, and strength 
to move your limbs ; if now I command you something, 

* Seo note to p. 18. The following is the original of Mo- 
hammed’s reply : — 

5 ^ 

Stjll Jiy 

ju.wt aIUm 
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0 ! my senran^ vill you do it?” Then they will say, 
“ 0 1 our God, blessed and elevated, we will both hear 
and obey thee : command us whatever thou desirest.” 
God will then command an angel to imitate hell till the 
fire ascend in flames, when the children of the infidels 
will be ordered to throw themselves into it. Those of 
them whom God will have predestinated to happiness, 
will at once obey without delay, and the fire for them 
will be cold and healthy, as it was to Abraliaiu the 
friend of God, upon whom be peace! But those who 
are ordained to misery will refuse to throw themseljres 
into the fire ; they will follow their fathers, wliilst the 
others will cuter paradise with the faithful. 

136. S. — 'You are right, just, and explicit ; you have 
removed all difficulties. Tell me now respecting the 
earth, why it is so called ? 

M.— Because it’is trod upon. 

137. S. — And of what was it created? 

M. — Of foam. 

138. S. — And the foam ? 

M. — Of the waves. 

139. S. — And the waves, whence are they created ? 

M. — Prom the sea. 

140. S. — In what manner ? 

M. — ^Thc Prophet (peace be upon him!) replied: when 
the mighty and glorious God created the sea, he com- 
manded the wind to strike the waves one against the 
other. This was done till the foam appeared. He then 
ordered it to gather itself together, which it did. Then 
to become soft and even, which was done. Then to 
extend itself, which it did ; when the Lord made the 
even surface of the earth. 

141. S. — How did God make the earth firm? 

M. — By Mount Kaf, which surrounds it. This moun> 
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tain sustains the earth upon which we. are, like the 
piles do the tent. 

142. 8 . — What is under the earth ? 

M. — Under it is an ox. 

143. S. — What is the description of that ox 1 

M. — He has four feet, upon which he stands. He 
has forty horns. His head is in the east, and his tail in 
the west; the, distance between one horn and the other 
is fifty thousand years. 

144. S. — 0, Mohammed! what is under the rock upon 
which the bull stands ? 

M. — A mountain called Saod. 

145. S. — For whom is this mountain prepared on the 
day of resurrection ? 

M. — For the people of the fire. The infidels will 
ascend, and it will take them fifty thousand years before 
they will reach the summit ; and when they will have 
done so, Saod will shako them .ofiT, so that they will 
tumble down, when they will be dragged along on their 
faces. 

146. S. — What is under that mountain 1 

M. — Earth. 

147. S. — What is it called? 

M. — ^Deptb. 

148. S.-r-And what is under itl 

M.—- A sea. 

149. S. — And what is its name ? 

M.— Sahik. 

150. S. — What is under the sea ? 

M. — ^Earth. 

151. S.— And what is its name 1 

M. — Naama (tender, soft). 

152. S. — What is under it 1 

H. — A sea. 
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153. S. — What is its name ? 

M. — Azzachcr (agitated). 

154. S. — What is under it ? 

M. — Earth. 

155. S. — What is it called V 

M. — Fasecha (spacious). 

156. S. — Give me a description of this earth’, 0 
Mohammed ! 

M.— The Apostle of God (peace bo upon him!) then 
replied — 0, Ibn Salaam ! it is an earth as white as the 
sun, and smells like musk, and its light like the moon, 
and its plants like saffron ; upon it all those who fear 
God will be assembled on the Day of Judgment. 

157. S. — What will become of the earth upon which 
we now are ? 

M. — It will be changed for another. 

158. S. — Wha£ is under that earth 1 

M. — A sea. , 

159. S. — And what is its name ? 

M. — Komkam (a deep sea). 

160. S. — And what is in it '{ 

M. — Non. 

161. S. — What do you mean by Non ? 

M.— Fish. 

162. S. — What is its name 1 

M. — Behemoot. 

163. S. Describe me that fish. 

M. — ^Its head is in the cast, and its tail in the 
west. 

164. S. — What is on its back 1 

M. — The earth, the seas, the darkness, and the moun- 
tains. 

165. S. — What is between its eyesi 

M. — Between the eyes it has seren seas; in erery sea 
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there are a thousand cities ; in erery city seventy thou- 
sand standards, under every one of which there are 
seventy thousand angels. 

166. S.— What do they say ? 

M. — There is no God but God, to whom there is no 
associate ; to him belongs the kingdom, to him be praise, 
andf lie is most mighty over all. 

167; S. — What is under the fish 1 

M. — A wind supports the fish, by the permission of God. 

168. S. — Tell me what is under the wind. 

,AI. — The darkness. 

169. S. — And under the darkness? 

M. — Tlie moist earth. 

1 70. S. — And under it ? 

M. — No one but God alone knows. 

171. S. — Toll me of three gardens in this world, 
which arc the gardens of Paradise. 

M. — The first is Mecca, the second is the temple at 
Jerusalem, and the third is this Yathreb.* 

172. S. — Abd Allah Salaam then said. Tell me, 0 
Mohammed, which arc the four cities of Paradise to be 
found in this world ? 

M. — Tlio first is Aram, of the columns ; and the 
second is Mansora, in India ; the third, the Gesarea, on 
the coast o/ Syria ; and the fourth is Balka, in Ar- 
menia. 

173. S. — Which are the four oratories of Paradise to 
be found in this world ? 

M. — The first is Kairwaan, in West Africa; the 
second is Bab-El-Abwab (gate of gates), in Armenia ; 
the third is Abadan, in Irak ; and the fourth is in Gho- 
rasan, on the other side of the River Gihon. 


* The name of Medina before Mohammed eame. 
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M. — The first is the city of Pharaoh, in Egypt ; the 
second, Antioch, in Syria ; tlie third is the territory of 
Sehan, in Armenia ; and the fourth is Modain, in Irak. 

1 74. S. — Which are the four cities of hell to be found 
in this world ? 

1 75. S. — Which are the four rivers of* heaven to be 
found in this world ? 

M. — The iii-st is the Euphrates, the boundary of Syria ; 
the second is in Egypt, viz., the Nile ; the third is Sichon, 
a river in India : and the fourth is the Gihon, in the 
territory of Balkli. 

176. S.~Tcll me of an important thing, which is after 
all nothing ; and of a thing which may ap})ear nothing, 
but which is of great importance ; and of a thing which 
will never terminate ? 

M. — The thing wliicU is nothing is this world — its 
pleasures will pass dtway, its inhabitants will die, and its 
light will be extinguished. The thing which appears 
nothing, but is of great importance, is the gathering of 
all creatures in one place for their account. The thing 
which will never terminate is Paradise, whose pleasures 
will never cea^e, and hell, whose torments will never be 
diminished. 

177. S. — Tell me, 0 ! Mohammed, what is beyond 
and under Mount Kaf. 

M. — Beyond it is one earth of gold, seventy of silver, 
and seven of musk. 

178. S. — Who inhabits those earths ? 

M. — Angels. 

179. S. — What is the length and breadth of each? 

M. — The length of earth is ten thousand years' jour- 
ney, and its breadth is the same. 

180. S. — What is beyond ? 

M. — A veil of wind. 
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181. S. — And what is beyond it 1 

M. — A wing which surrounds the whole universe. 

182. S. — How' is it that the inha itants of Paradise, 
who cat, drink, and yet have no need of evacuation ; is 
there an example like it in this world t 

M. — The example is the child in the womb of its 
mother. 

183. S. — pf what are the rivers of Paradise com- 
posed 1 

M.— Of milk, the taste of which will never change ; 
and of wine, water, and clarified honey. 

184. S. — Arc they stagnant or flowing ? 

M. — They are flowing between trees, fruits, and 
gardens. 

185. S. — Will those rivers decrease or increase 1 

M. — Neither the one nor the other. 

186. S. — Is there anything in this world to bo com- 
pared to it 1 

M. — ^Yes. Look at the seas ; what quantities of rain 
water they receive, and how many rivers discharge them- 
selves into them from the time they were created, and 
yet until now neither is there any increase or decrease 
perceptible. 

187. S. — Tell me the names of the rivers of Paradise, 
and their nature. 

M. — There is one river in Paradise called Alkothar 
(ndikar), whose smell is better than strong musk and 
amber. Its pebbles arc pearls, precious stones, and red 
rubies. Along it are tents decorated with white pearls, 
in which the elect of Gk>'d dwell. 

188. S. — ^Describe me the trees of Paradise. 

M. — ^There is in Paradise a species of tree called Toba 
(happy), whose root is of pearl, and brandies of Zbarjed 
(Topaz) ; its fruit is of pearls. In Paradise there is 
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00 buildiog; though OTcr so high, or cell, or palace, or 
tent, which is not shaded by it. 

1 89. S. — Is there in this world anything to bo com- 
pared to it 1 

M. — Yes; the eastern sun seines over evoiy place in 
the world, nor is there any portion which docs not 
receive his rays. 

190. S. — Is there wind in Paradise ? 

M. — There is only one wind, created of light, and has 
written upon it, “ Life and pleasure are for the inhabi- 
tants of Paradise.” It is called A Ibaha (the beautifidj. 
When the saints desire to sec their Lord, that wind 
blows upon them, and produces upon their faces splen- 
dour, brightness, and joy, and satisfies their hearts, so 
that light is increased upon light. It then beats against 
the gates of Paradise, when the bolts are opened. There 
the rivers praise God with their rumour, the birds with 
their singing, the branches with their movements. If 
the living could witness that joy, they would all die 
voluntarily, and desire to participate in it. The angels 
go to them from every door «nd say, “ Peace be upon 
you for your, patience. Oh! what a pleasant end have 
you as your rccompencc," 

191. S. — Tell me, of what is the floor of heaven com- 
posed ? 

M. — ^The floor is composed of gold, and its dust is 
musk and amber; its gardens are of pearls, precious 
stones, and saffron. Over it is the merciful throne of 
Gk)d. 

192. S. — What will be the food of those who will 
enter Paradise 1 

M. — They will eat the liver of the fish which supports 
the universe, the earth, and the mountains, who^c name 
is Bahamoot. 
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193. S. — What becomes of the food vhich the inhabi- 
tants of Paradise eat 1 

M. — It does not undergo the same change as in this 
world, but it finds its ciit by perspiration, the smell of 
which is better than musk, and more pleasant than 
ambor. If the perspiration of one single person from 
Paradise Were mixed with the sea, it would perfume all 
that is between the firmament and the earth with the 
best of scenfs. 

1.94. S. — Give mo the description of the standard of 
jgfaise ; what is its length, breadth, and height 1 

M. — Its length is a thousand years’ journey ; its points 
are of red and green rubies; its stands are of fine silver; 
its tails are of light — one of which reaches to the east, 
the other to the west, and the third is in the middle of 
the world. 

195. S. — What is the inscription on it, and in how 
many lines ? 

M. — Tlireo lines. Upon the first is written, “In the 
name of the most gracious and merciful God ;” upon the 
second, “ Praise to God, the Lord of the worlds ;” and 
upon the third, “ There is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is the Apostle of God.” 

196. S. — Which was the first created. Paradise or the 
place of punishment 1 

M. — ^Paradise was created before the place of punish- 
ment ; for had the latter been first created, then ven- 
geance would have preceded mercy. 

197. S. — Where is Paradise situated 1 

H. — In the seventh heaven, and hell is at the bottom 
of the lowest earth. 

198. S. — How many gates has Paradise, and how 
many hell 1 

M. — Paradise ,ha8 eight gates, and hell seven. 
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199. S. — Wbat distance is there between one gate of 
Paradise and another 1 

M.— A thousand years’ joumoy. 

200. S. — What is their height ? 

M. — Five hundred years ; and upon every pinnacle 
there are golden cocks covert with emeralds. Upon 
every gate there is a legion of angels, whose number* no 
one but God in the highest can count. 

201. S. — What do those angels say? 

M.— They say, “ Blessed arc the people of Paradise ; 
how much of happiness and goodness will they receive 
from God!” 

202. S. — At wliat age, and in what shape will the 
faithful enter Paradise ? 

M. — They will enter at the age of thirty-three, of the 
beauty of .Joseph, size of Adam, and the temper of 
Mohammed. The*pcace of God be upon them all t 

203. S. — Tell me of some of the pleasures of Paradise. 

M. — 1 am the least tn Paradise ; but there is none so 

low in Paradise who would not be able to entertain all 
the inhabitants of this world with pleasant food, delicate 
beverages, fhiit and other refreshments, without dimin- 
ishing his own in the least. Yes, if one of those happy 
persons were only to spit into the salt sea, all its waters 
would become sweet ; and if he were to lower from 
heaven to earth one of his locks, its light wo^d surpass 
the brilliancy of the sun and the light of the moon. 

204. S. — Describe me the whiteness of the eyes of 
the women in heaven. 

M. — The whiteness of their eyes is like pearls shaded 
with the redn^ of the red ruby. 

205. S. — ^Describe die place of torment.| 

M. — ^The fire was heated a thousand years b^me it 
became red, and a thousand before it t^me white, and 
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another thousand before it became black. It is the very 
bladmess of darkness mixed with the wrath of God. 
Its flames do not cgase, and its coals do never extinguish. 
0, Ibn Sal^m ! if only one -coal were thrown upon the 
habitable earth, it would consume all the space that is 
\>etweefu the os^t and west, on account of its great heat 
and* enormous size. The place of torment is divided 
into seven floors; the flnst is for the hypocrites, the 
second 'is for the Magi, the third for the Nazarcncs, the 
fourth for the Jews, the fifth is Sakar (a name for hell), 
an^ the sixth is for the idolaters. Here the Prophet, 
the peace of God be upon him ! stopped before he men- 
tioned the seventh, and wept so that his tears fell upon 
his gracious beard. He then continued and said; but 
the seventh floor, which is the least painful, is destined 
for those of my people who commit great sins. 

206. S. — You are right and correct; but tell me now 
respecting the day of resurrection, — how all creatures 
will arise ? 

M. — On the day of resurrection the sun will be dimi- 
nished and darkened, the stars will be falling, give no 
more light, and bo dispersed. The mountains will be 
moved, the women enceinte will not be delivered, and the 
earth will bo changed. God will then raise all creatures 
for their judgment, prepare the bridge, arrange the 
balances, and unfold the rolls. Then will the Lord com- 
mence his judgment of all mortals. 

207. S. — How will all die at the last hour? 

M.— God will order the angel of death, that he should 
place himself upon the rock of the temple at Jerusalem. 
He will then touch with his right hand the heavens, and 
with his left Thra (the lowest earth), and call out with a 
loud voice. He who has the great trumpet will also 
sound it, when 'thme will be neither angel, who is near 
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to God, nor prophet, nor apostle, nor man, nor demon, 
nor bird, nor wild animal, but will di^ the death of one 
man. The heavens will then remain fiesertcd, and the 
earth empty of its inhabitants. The women enceinte 
will not bring forth, the seas will bo frozen, the moun- 
tains will be shattered, the sun eclipsed, and the stars 
will be tumbling down. 

208. S. — Will the angel of death die or not ? 

M. — When God will have caused all creatures to die, 
so that no living beings will be found, the Lord will say 
to the angel of death. Are any of my creatures le'ft 
alive ? The angel will reply and say, — 0, Lord ! thou 
knowest that there is none left but -thy weak servant, 
the angel of death. God will then add, — 0, angel of 
death ! thou hast caused to taste death my apostles, 
prophets elect, and my servants ; I have fore-ordained, 
according to my ancient knowledge, (for I know the 
distant things,) that all. shall pass away except my pre- 
sence. Now it is thy turn.— 0, my God! will the 
angel’s reply be, have mercy upon thy servant, the angel 
of death, because be is frail, and have pity on him. — 
The praised one will then say. Put your right hand under 
your right chepk, and recline between Paradise and the 
place of torment and die. 

209. S. — For the sake of my father and my mother, 
0, Apostle of God ! teU me what distance is there between 
Para^se and hell ? 

M. — ^Three thousand years’ journey, according to the 
years of the world. The Prophet continued : — 'The 
angel of death will recline between Paradise and h^U 
upon his right side. He will have his right hand under 
his cheek and the other upon his face, and cry out with 
a loud voice, so that if even the inhabitants of the 

VOL. 11. '* D 
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heaven and the earth were alive, they would die on 
account of the terribleness of his voice. 

210. S. — Whtt will God do with the heavens if the 
inhabitants thereof are to die? 

M. — He will fold them up like a roll of a book. The 
most glorious, sanctified be his name ! beside whom there 
is no God, who alone is to be adored, will then say, — 
Where are now the gigantic kings ? where arc those who 
pretended to kingdoms or might ? No one will be there 
to reply. Who reigns to-day ? ho will then ask ; but to 
this there will neither bo a reply. The praised one will 
then answer himself to his own holiness. To the only 
God, the victorious! To-day every soul shall bo re- 
warded according to its action ; there is no injustice 
to-day, for God himself uill soon prepare the account. 

211. S. — IIow will God raise all creatures after their 
death ? 

M. — Asrafael will be the first, of those who are near to 
God, who will bo raised. He is the bearer of the 
trumpet. God will command him to blow the sound of 
the resurrection. 

212. S. — What will he say through the trumpet? 

M. — He will say, “ 0, ye ancient and dried bones ! 
separated and dispersed members ! come and be exposed 
before God! come to the Mighty One of the heavens 
and the earth !” Tlien he will blow again, and they will 
see themselves standing. 

213. S.— What is the length of each sound ? 

M. — Forty thousand years. 

214. S. — How many words will Asrafael pronounce 
during the time of blowing 1 

M. — Six words. At the first word, mankind vill 
become mud ; at the second, they will assume a figure ; 
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at the third, they will have the shape of a body ; at the 
fourth, the blood will begin to run in the veins ; at the 
fifth, the hair will come forth ; and at the sixth, they 
will arise and behold themselves standing. 

21 !). S. — What appearance will all creatures have on 
the day of the resurrection 1 

M. — They will be naked and barefoot, their tongues 
will be dry, their body gloomy, and their countenances 
terrified. The men will sec the women and the women 
the men. 0, llm Salaam ! on that day every one will 
be occupied with his own affairs, on account of the greaX 
terror of the day of resurrection. Ibn Salaam now 
remained silent, when the Prophet said to him, Ask what 
you desire, and do not fear. 

21G. S. — Praised be God, 0, Mohammed! who has 
tiiought me worthy to sec your face, and permitted me 
to converse with yob. On the day of resurrection where 
will God assemble all creatures ? 

M. — He will assemble them at the temple of Jerusalem. 

217. S. — IIow will tliat be 1 

M. — The glorious God will ordain a fire surrounding 
the whole world, which will touch the faces of all crea- 
tures, so that they will flee, without turning, till they 
reach the holy house (at Jerusalem). 

218. 6. — What will he do with the young and the 
agedi 

M. — Those amongst them who are believers will be 
led by the angels to Paradise, and shake the fire off their 
faces ; but those who arc infidels, the fire will bum their 
faces till they reach the place of the temple. 

219. S. — How many divisions of the creatures will 
there be on that day 1 

M. — One hundred and twenty. 

D 2 
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220. S.— What is the length of each division, and 
what its breadth ? 

M. — The length is forty thousand years’ journey, and 
twenty thousand broad. 

221. S. — How many, divisions will there be of be- 
lievers, and how many of unbelievers ? 

M. — Tlirco of believers, and one hundred and seven-’ 
teen divisions of infidels. 

222. S.— ^What is the description of the believers and 
infidels 1 

*M. — The believers will be marked white, on account 
of the ablutions and prostrations ; but the infidels will 
have their faces black, and will in that state come to the 
bridge. 

223. S. — What is the length of the bridge ? 

M. — Thirty thousand years’ journey. 

224. S.— In what manner will all pass it 1 

M. — The powerful and glorious God will clothe them 
in white. The light of the Mussulmcn and faithful, and 
those who believe in the unity, will be taken from the scat, 
and the light of the angels will be from the throne, 
which will never extinguish ; but the light of the infi- 
dels will bo from the earth and the mountains. 

225. S.— Which is the first nation that wUl pass 
the bridge 1 

M. — Tte believers. 

226. S. — How will that be ? 

H. — Thdro are some believers who will pass the 
bridge in twenty years ; and when the first of them will 
have readied Paradise, the infidels will commence their 
passage ; and when they will be in the middle, God will 
extinguish their light, when they will call the faithful 
and say, “See, we are left without light, and will you 
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not lend us some of jours? Hare we not our fatlicrs, 
our friends, and brothers amongst you ? Hare we not 
been together in the habitable world?” “Yes,” will the 
faithful reply, “ ye have done evil to yourselves, ye have 
been delaying, doubting, and your security has misled 
you, till (Glod’s appointed time came, and now you sec 
that your presumption has deceived you in Qod. To- 
day, there is no redemption taken, either from you or 
from other infidels. Your habitation is the fire M'hich is 
your master. 0 dreadful habitation !” It will also bo 
said to them, “ Go back, and search for light.” Betweep 
them there will be a wall, which will have a gate, on 
the interior of which will be mercy, and on the outside 
vengeance. God will then order, and hell will begin 
roaring beneath them in a most terrible manner, when 
they will all fall into the fire upon their heads and 
faces, confounded add sorrowful. Those of the faithful 
will be saved by the mercy of God and his goodness 
towards them. * 

227. S. — What will God do in that day with Death 1 

M. — When those who are destined for happiness will 
be in Paradise, and those for misery in hell. Death will 
be brought in the form of a speckled lamb, and placed 
between Paradise and the place of torment ; those of 
Paradise will . then be asked, “ 0 elect of God, this 
Death, do you know him ?” They will reply, “Wo 
know him, 0 Angel of God ; slay him, so that there be 
no more death.” The angel will then ask* the inha- 
bitants of hell, “ 0 enemies of God, this Death, do you 
know him?” They will reply, “0 Angel of the Lord, 
do not slay him, but save him ; peradventure, God will 
condemn us to death, so that we may bo at our re- 
pose.” The Apostle of God added, Death will then be 
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slain between Paradise and hell, when the wicked win 
^ye up all hope of ever being released from their 
misery; whilst those of Paradise will be assured of 
remaining etemallj in it. 

S. — Abdallah then |said, You are right, 0 Apostle 
of God ! He then arose and added, Extend jour 
generous hand, that its benediction may corer me, and I 
confess that there is no God but God, and I bear testi- 
mony that you, 0 Mohammed, are an Apostle of God. 
1 believe that Paradise is true, that the judgment is true, 
Uiat the doctrines of reward and punishment are tnic, 
and that all you have said is true. I believe that the 
last hour will arrive, and that there is no doubt that 
God will raise all from their graves. 

The associates of the Prophet were greatly astonished 
at this. The Apostle of God (whose peace be upon 
him !) then named him Abdallah Ben Salaam, and he 
became one of the greatest friends of the Prophet, and 
vengeance upon the Jews. May God be satisfied with 
him! 

The questions are finished through the grace and 
assistance of God. The peace of God bo on our Lord, 
Mohammed the illiterate Prophet, upon his people and 
associates! Praise to God, the Lord of the worlds. 
Amen.* 

f 

I have omitted two answers, which are only fit for 
the lips, ears, and pens of the filthy Mohammedans, but 
by no means for tWse of the chaste Christian.f In ad- 
dition to the instruction the Mohammedan youth derive 

* The Rev. N. Davie has published the whole in tlie shape of a 
little volume, in Malta, and entitled it " The Errors of Moham- 
medanism exposed, &c., &o.’' 

t See pp. 18, 22. 
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from the above, they arc also taught from their infancy, 
as soon as they arc able to lisp, to detest and abhor the 
Christian. Many a time have 1 been run after by some 
young Moslem urchins, with the following execrations — 
“ Cursed bo thy religion, cursed be thy beard, thy father’s 
beard, thy grandfather’s beard,’’ &c. It is moreover 
my conviction, that if it were not for the fear of .tho 
powers that be, a foreigner would be in jeopardy of his 
life from many a rough and savage followci**of Islamism. 
The higher classes, however, behave themselves with a 
certain degree of courtesy towards Europeans, and mapy 
of the former live on terms of intimacy with the latter! 

The superstition of the Arabs is as ridiculously de- 
veloped as that of the followers of any other false reli- 
gion . N otwitlistanding the prevailing doctrine of destiny 
and fate, a Mohammedan is provided with all sorts of 
amulets and charms, to ward off all manner of evil from 
himself, his horse, his camel, his wife and children. The 
five-pointed star, the hand, and fish, are very commonly 
seen, not only over their doors, but on their children’s 
caps. It is a curious coincidence that the five-pointed 
star, which is so important a sign in freemasonry, should 
be so generally considered to act as a charm in this part 
of the world. I do not mention this to substantiate the 
idea that fi^masonry is universal; I do not consider the 
idea founded on fact, and I do not believe tfiat there is 
any truth in it. But I mention the circumstance, in 
order to state my conviction that masonry was of 
Christian origin, and the secret symbols and signs which 
the early persecuted Christians had amongst themselves, 
were ultimately adopted by Jews and Mohammedans, 
without knowing the import they were designed to con- 
vey. For instance, the five-pointed star was intended 
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to show that the person using it uras a follower of Him 
who was wounded in His hands, feet, and side for our 
transgressions. The outspread hand 1 consider to hare 
served the same purpose, in. the absence of the five- 
pointed star. The IX6TS, or Fish, was an important 
emblem with the early Fathers of the Christian Church, 
because the respective letters are the initials of the 
Greek words, of “Jesus Christ the son of God, the 
Saviour.” The import seems to have been forgotten, or 
never known, whilst the mere symbols are retained both 
amongst the Jews and Mohammedans of this country, and 
m6st charming spells attributed to them. How modem 
Jews can be consistent freemasons, or vice versa, has, 
since my initiation, been a mystery to me. 

Besides amulets and charms, pieces of coral, tusks of 
boars, blood-stones, and a variety of other such unmean- 
ing things, arc considered to possess the virtue of keeping 
the difierent legions of demons and genii at bay. What 
the Mohammedans are principally apprehensive of is the 
evil eye. They trace all calamities, catastrophes, dis- 
eases, or any other adversity, to the inauspicious eye of 
some one or other. 

I flatter myself that your Grace will find in this 
epistle a comprehensive view of Islamism in this regency, 
and, with but little variation, the state of the same 
wherever it is professed. Perhaps your Grace will 
kindly change letters with Sir Thomas Baring. I have 
given that tried and venerable friend of the house of 
Israel, in a long letter, a sketch of the state of the Jews 
and Judaism in this regency. 

I am, my Lord Archbishop, 

Your Grace’s, &c. &c. 
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LETTER II. 

TO SIR THOMAS BARING, BART. 

Tunis, Decomber, 1847. 

My dear Sir Thomas, 

The great interest yon have for years evinced in the 
Jewish nation, throughout their dispersion,* leads mo to 
believe that a letter containing a brief sketch of the pre- 
sent condition of the house of Israel established in t^is 
regency, w'ould not be altogether uninteresting. You will 
agree with me that the tribes of Jacob must have wan- 
dered thus far at a very early period, when I remind you 
that Cyrenian, or African, Jews were present at Jerusalem 
at the crucifixion of our Lord, and that one of them, 
Simon by name, was “compelled to bear bis cross.”* A 
vestige of the name Cyrene is still to be found in the name of 
the city of Gaerwan or Kairwan. The Jews seemed to have 
flourished unmolested for a considerable period of time, 
and I am, moreover, convinced that they must have been 
the founders of the Christian Church in North Africa. 
But I do not intend to discuss this question at present. 
As far as in me lies, I shall confine myself in this com- 
munication exclusively to the Jews and Judaism in this 
part of the world, especially to those of the pliant day. 
Whenever I have to touch on the history of my nation, 
in whatever part of the world, I have at the same time 
to lament the treatment my poor race experienced, even 
in a literary point of view; which deprived the present 
knowledge-thirsting Europe of the most eligible sources 
from whence to draw information. Whilst every 


* Matt, xxvii. 32. 
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little scrap of profane, obscene, and indecent production, 
which an idolatrous author has penned, has been jea- 
lously and carefully preserved, and is, to the present day, 
studied with great diligence and assiduity by the youth 
of Christendom; alas! the chaste, the elegant, the 
unrivalled productions of Israel’s authors have been, by 
common consent, disregarded, uncared for ; and there- 
fore in many an instance destroyed together with the 
poor author. * This gloomy thought struck me forcibly 
whilst thinking of the history of the Jews of Barbary. 

There lived, in the sixteenth century, in North Africa, 
a )ew of the name of Jonadab, whose acquirements may 
be said, without any exaggeration, to have surpassed 
those of his contemporaries in every possible way, but he 
was allowed to be dragged away and sold as a slave. To 
pve you an idea as to what the literary world lost by his 
loss, is simply to toll you, that he spoke, read, and wrote 
in twenty-eight languages ; ho was the most accomplished 
mathematician and astronomer. * His pen produced as 
many works as a horse could with difficulty bear, in which 
descriptions were given of all the nations which people 
Africa; their customs and manners, as well as descriptions 
of thedifferent regionsof this great continent, of their various 
natural properties, &c. &c. Having been a great traveller, 
and a person of great observation, he acquired an extra- 
ordinary knowledge, amounting almost to infallible, of 
the changes of wind and weather, by the means of some 
symptoms in the air, which no one observed, nor under- 
stood, and thus served many mariners by his advice.'*^ 
But he was sold as a slave.* Tlie history of the Jews in 
Barbary affords, perhaps, more interesting incidents than 
that of any amongst the European nations. One of 

• Joafs “Oeschiebte der laraclitcn/' vol. viii. p. 25. 
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the greatest men who graced the celebrated schools of 
this regency, was bought as a slave on the coast of 
Tunis. The following is a particular account of the inci- 
dent, as given by the Hebrew historian Abraham Za- 
kuta. When the caliphs wore in their full glory in 
Spain, they were in the habit of sending out pirates to 
capture Christian vessels. Caliph Abdal Rachman ’sent 
out for that purpose a captain of the name of Bon 
Damahin, of Cordova. The captain went' as far as the 
Syrian coast, and theuce returned, and went along the 
Greek islands. Wliilst in the Archipelago they met a 
vessel, which contained four Hebrew sagos, who were on 
their way, on an errand of charity. Ben Damahin cap- 
tured the vessel, and bound, and took as prisoners, the 
Jewish passengers. The following were their names 
1. Rabbi Ilushicl, the father of the celebrated Rabbi 
Ilananael. 2. Rabbi Moses, the father of Rabbi Hanoch ; 
his wife an(^ his little son were also kept as prisoners. 
3. Rabbi Shemariah, the son of Elchanan. The name of 
the fourth has not transpired. Tlic poor prisoners were 
treated like slaves ; nevertheless they would not reveal their 
real position. Rabbi Moses’s wife was young and exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Her matchless loveliness inflamed the 
lust and passion of the cruel captain. She could see no 
way of escape from his contemplated infamous violence ; 
she asked her husband, therefore, in the Hebrew language, 
whether those who are drowned in the sea have a hope 
of the resurrection? His answer was a passage from the 
book of Psalms, The Lord said, I will bring again from 
Bashan ; I will bring my people again from the depths 
of the sea.* On hearing this, the faithful wife plunged 
herself into the sea. The prisoners the captain disposed 


* P*. 1.XVIII. 22. 
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of in the following manner : — “ Rabbi Shemariah he sold 
at Alexandria; the Jews were the purchasers, who ob- 
served his superior learning, and made him the chief 
head of their sjnagogues in Egypt. For Rabbi Hushiel 
the captain met with purchasers on the coast of Tunis, 
and he was appointed hea'd of the great congregation of 
A1 Kairwan, where he begat Hananael, who became 
famous in after days. Rabbi Moses, and his son 
Ilanoch, the captain brought to Cordova, and sold them 
to the Jews there.”* The history of the two last is 
extremely interesting, but my object is not at present to 
write a history ; I only mentioned the circumstance, be- 
cause of Rabbi Hushiel. As it is, I am afraid 1 have 
deviated from my original intentions. 

The modem Jews of this regency have sadly degene- 
rated of late, no more great mathematicians, or astrono- 
mers, or linguists, characterise their communities. TalmtM/ 
and TalmtMf only is their favourite study. 1 speak now 
generally. There are of course a few exceptions, but they 
are very rare indeed. The persecution which they 
endured, and to a certain extent still endure, prostrated 
and pai'alyzed all their intellectual energies, and they 
content themselves with the promises their rabbies made 
them for reading whether understanding or not, the 
works of ancient sages, and consequently confine them- 
selves to the' attendance of a host of customs and cere- 
monies; some of which already existed in the days of our 
Lord. They expect to gain heaven by such means, and 
become thus inspired with a contempt for all those who are 
not of the natural -seed of Abraham ; and however our 
brethren in England disclaim this exclusiveness, it is never- 

* "Sepher Youobein," and Joat’s “Oesohiebte der Israeliten,” 
Tol. vi. pp. 107, 108. 
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theless a fact^ that the gnat majority of Jews through- 
out the world, who are devoted followers of the Talmud, 
exclude all non-Israelites from any part or lot in the 
world to come, and the maxim that ** every Israelite has 
a portion of the world to come,” exercises a baneful 
influence over their minds. 

The Jews are divided here into two large classes, 'the 
Ttmisian, and the lAvomese. As far as^ customs and 
ceremonies are concerned, they arc both alike ; but as 
concerning enlightenment, to the latter the palm must 
be awarded. They come constantly in contact wjjth 
their European brethren, and being able to speak Italian 
and Spanish, they know more of Europe and Europeans 
than their brethren of the former section. As regards 
Christianity, the latter are less hostile, and more open to 
reason than the former. 

The free difiusiSn of the Scripture, however, has done 
a great deal for rousing both communities. It is true 
the heads of the synagogues look with an eye of jealousy 
on efforts of the kind; and have recourse to excommuni- 
cations and chastisements against those who dare to 
express an opinion in favour of Christendom and Christ- 
ianity. But it only aiguos that they dread the effects of 
an uninterrupted intercourse of their respective members 
with Christians. But in spite of all the rabbinical viru- 
lence, the Bibles which Messrs. F. C. Ewald and N. Davis 
have circulated in this regency, are generally, if not univer- 
sally, road in their respective synagogues. I have visited 
several of the synagogues, almost eveiy Saturday after- 
noon, since I have been here, when the Psalms are read 
in turn, verse by verse, and the only books I could see in 
the hands of the readers were those printed either by the 
Bible Society, or the London Society for Promoting 
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Ohristianitj amongst the Jews. And 1 feel convinced 
that if the generality of the Jews were not afraid of 
incurring the dread vengeance of the rabbies and khaid, 
the New Testament would be as generally read as the 
Old. Though as it is, it js much read, and even studied. 

I have forwarded to Dr. Hunter my evening notes, 
since I came here, which you may perhaps see, containing 
an account of my personal experience amongst many 
members of both synagogues. As regards the funda- 
mental principles of the modem Judaism, it is the same 
heye as elsewhere ; and as you possess no less than five 
copies of my work on the subject, I need not explain to 
you their nature. 

The costume of the Tunisian Jews is almost similar to 
that of the Arabs, with the exception of the turban, 
which must be black ;* and no Jew is allowed to wear 
coloured slippers. The rabbi of that congregation is dis- 
tinguished % the laigeness of bis turban, as well as by a 
huge capote, or a sort of Tunisian cloak. The women of 
that section dress rather fantastically, — their dress being 
made of patch-work, of divers and many colour8.t At 
their homes the men sit always at their ease, and the women 
attend to drudgery work of the house. The accompany- 
ing sketch will give you an idea of a Tunisian couple at 
homo. Some of them avail themselves of the privilege 
of polygamy. I know one who luxuriates in the posses- 
sion of four wives. I need hardly tell you that the poor 
fellow is almost frantia ' 

The Livomese Jews wear, instead of the turban, a sort 

* Seo page 47. 

t This department, I have no doubt, will be graphically given in 
Miss Brown’s forthcoming work. The British public may safely 
expect a rich treat from MissBrowir.^ potent pen and charming |)encii. 
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of knitted white nightcap, hanging down in a tassel 
behind; the rest of their dress resembles that of their 
Tunisian brethren. Their rabbies are distinguished, when 
in the streets, bj an European round hat an<} cloak. 

The khaid, who is a Tunisian Jew, is distinguished by 
his dressing like the Bey’s officer, in a long surtout coat, 
buttoned up to his chin, long trousers, rather wide, and 
a high red shashea. If any Jew should demur against 
the rabbi 8 decision— a circumstance of very rare occur- 
ence — he puts the verdict into execution by physical 
force. 

There are about sixty musicians in this city, who get 
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their livelihood by playing in the different coffee-hovises, 
for which they are paid by the landlord; fifty-three out 
of the sixty arc Jews, and are distinguished from the 
minority by their superior skill in their art. 

There is one trait in, their character which is very 
touching, namely, the undying love which animates their 
breasts for their holy city (Jerusalem), ‘as well as for their 
hallowed land. No entertainment, no earthly cnjojrment, 
is allowed, for one moment, to make Jerusalem to be for- 
gotten, and they devise mementos of all sorts, to keep 
th;it loved spot alive in their memories. The other day 
I got possession of a Jewish tablecloth, designed for that 
purpose; of which I shall endeavour to give you a descrip- 
tion. 1 must only premise that that tablecloth is not an 
imique one, worked according to the fancy of an indi- 
vidual — though there are vast numbers of such workman- 
ship — but one of manufactured thousands. 

It is a large square piece of cloth of many colours. On 
the four borders are printed four verses. Not being in a 
poetical mood just now, I shall only give a strictly litoral 
translation of each line : — 

BASTBRN BORDER. 

The land of Isrool, to all her utmost limits, is most holy ; 

She, with everything that is in hor, is the glory of all lands. 

It is the place of our Sanctuary, which God had chosen. 

And called hor by His name, to be the joy of the whole earth. 

SODT&RN BORDBR. 

She is .a land flowing with milk and honey, and this is her fruit. 
Wheat, barley, flgs, pomegranates, olive-tree^ and the fruitful 
vine ; 

All who taste of her fruit do laud, adore, and bless her, 

Bveiything that hath breath shall pr^ the Lord for the blessing 
of our land. 
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WESTERN BORDER. 

The country sonthward is the city of the mighty ones from of old ; 
In Hebron lie the patriarchs of the Universe.* * * § 

In Safct was born Rabbi Shimoun ben Youchai, the pillar of the 
world .f 

In Tiberias, Rabbi MayVr Baal Nay^^ the light of the world, 
flourished.}; 


NORTHERN BORDER. 

Pleasant land ! Jerusalem is built as a city in unity with herself, 
Tho Lord shall call Righteousness to hor feet. 

The devout and holy men of old arc around hor,§ 

On Mount Zion di<l Jehovah give rest to tho kings of David, 

Listen 0 kings of tho earth ! 

So much for the borders of the square cloth. About 
a couple of inches from tho borders an octagon is traced, 
which is divided into seventeen parts, and contain the 
following designs:—!, The tombs of tho kings of the 
house of David; 2, The tomb of Rachel; 3, The tomb 
of Jesse; 4, The tomb of the prophet Haggai; 5, The 
tomb of Abner, the son of Ner; 6, The tomb of the 

* The Jews maintain that tho cave, which Abraham purchased 
from Ephrun, was tho ono in which Adam and Evo were buried: and 
they also affirm that tho reason why it wsis called JIIVD 

M'oraih Ilamachpaylak, “ tho cave of Machpelah’* [Gon. xxiii. 9], 
because it was destined for the four following couples *^Adam and 
Eve, Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah. 
The word Machpelah signifies double, 

t The author of tho book Zohar, a cabalistical work. 

X This Rabbi is believed by tho Jews to have been the greatest 
miracle-working mortal that ever lived, which tho Hebrew words 
Baal Nays express. Even to this day they think that he can do 
mighty works for them; so that vast offerings are made to him. 
In almost every synagogue there is a box for the reception of 
such offerings. 

§ Their respective tombs. 

VOL. II. E 
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prophet Nathan ; 7, The tomb of Rabbi Ohai ; 8, The 
tomb of Joshua, the son of Nun ; 9, The tomb of Calba 
Sabua; 10, Jeremiah’s prison-house; 11, The tomb of 
Rabbi May'ir, the miracle man.; 12, The city of Tiberias; 
13, Miriam’s well; 14, The tomb of Rabbi Ari; 15, The 
tombs of Rabbi Akiba and of his twenty-four thousand 
disciplc.s; 16, The tomb of Rabbi Shimonn ben Youchai; 
1 7, Tlic tomb of Rabbi Elezar ben Sbimouu. 

In the four triangles cut off from the square by the 
formation of the octagon arc the designs of the following 
pJhccs : Safet, Hebron, the tomb of the prophet Samuel, 
and that of the prophetess Iluldah. Within the octagon 
arc formed three circles; the outer circle is divided into 
twelve sections, having the following inscriptions — 1, The 
gates of mercies ; 2, The monument of the miracle man ; 
3, The East gate; 4, The scat of Rabbi Kroni; 5, Tlie 
Shunam gate; 6, 'i'he chamber of the seventy Sanhedrim; 
7, The residence of Simon the Just; 8, The Jerusalem 
gate; 9, The tomb of Zeehariah the prophet; 10, The 
Damascus gate; 11, The Zion gate; 12, The gate of life. 
Around the periphery of the second circle the following 
passage is inscribed: — “If I forget thee, 0, Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning ; if I do not re- 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.”* 
On the space of the inner circle arc sketches and inscrip- 
tions of Solomon’s temple, his college, and the place of 
wailing. 

All this has been contrived in order that the Jew 
should bear in mind that his country is Judea, and that 
his capital is Jerusalem; and lest whilst feasting, his 


* Ps. cxxxvii. 5 , e. 
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mind should forget this fact, his tablecloth is designed to 
act as a remembrancer. What a lesson for a Christian I 
Yes, dear Sir Thomas, Christians might well learn to 
cultivate uncontrollable patriotism for their heavcnlj 
mansions from the Jewish unquenchable lore for their 
earthly Jerusalem. 

In my letters to my friends from this regency is to" bo 
found more on tlie same subject. It is not at all unlikely 
that you may see some of them, and learn the rest I have 
to say about the .lews of Tunis. 

I am, my dear Sir Thomas, 

Yours, &c. &c. 


LETTER III. 

TO CAI'TAIN LINDSAY, GLASNEVIN HOUSE. 

Bisorta, January, 1848. 

My dear Captain Lindsay, 

1 WRiTK the following in this ancient city. I know not 
when I shall be able to despatch it to you. I dare say 
you will be trying to guess what brought me hither. To 
prevent an incorrect conjecture, I shall endeavour to 
explain to you the rca.son of my being here, in the plain- 
est terms. But before doing so, 1 must first wish you 
all a very happy new year, though this may reach you 
when the year 1848 shall already be advanced in many 
days. 

1 have no doubt you have already heard of the fatal 
and melancholy destruction of the English man-of-war 
steamer, the “ Avenger.” Now, this painful accident is 
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tl0 fittOBe mj Tint to- ibis place. Fridaj tnoming, 
the 24th uit, Lieutenant Rooke arrived in a small boat 
at the Goletta — the bay of Tunis — and told the follow- 
ing tale of woe : — “ On the Monday evening last, Dec. 
20th, when the wind vjas very high and the sea very 
rough, the ‘ Avenger,’ in which I served as Lieutenant, 
and which was on her way to Malta, was contending for 
mastery over the raging billows and roaring waves in the 
then angry Mediterranean. As for myself, having been 
a sailor from my youth, and possessing much confidence 
iVthe great powers of the “Avenger,” I went down into 
the cabin and amused myself by playing a rubber of 
whist with a friend. Whilst thus engaged, I. heard 
a violent shock, upon which I exclaimed, *A fine 
piece of work ! there is a cannon got loose.’ I hastened 
on deck, and whilst running, I heard another shock, a 
more violent one than the former. As soon as I got on 
board, I heard the Captain (Napier) saying, ‘ Get you 
down the best way you can, and how you can !’ I saw 
the steamer was going to pieces ; I let down, therefore, 
one of the boats, and entered with seven fellow-servants 
of that steamer, oner of whom was her physician. As 
soon as wo were in the boat, a boisterous billow flung 
us at a considerable distance from the unfortunate 
‘ Avenger.’ I heard, however, loud shrieks and screams 
from her crew, and in a few moments she went into 
perdition — she was dashed into pieces on a coral reef 
between the island of Galita and Tabarca. This hap- 
pened about ton o’clock of that painfully memorable 
evening. My seven companions and myself were tossed 
the whole night by the capridous storm and sea in a 
most merdless manner. We expected every moment to 
be added to Uie number of our comrades — 250 — at the 
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raiillQ^MoW' li^o bwfk vat'diiltered, and «« were att 
ploDfed into the ooean^nothelQg ntde ereo to aeiao hold of 
a plank. 1 know not what became of four of my fellow- 
sailors — I condnde they were drowned ; as for myself 
and these three individuals, condstiog of a mate, mid- 
shipman, and an inferior sailor, it appears wo w'cro 
washed ashore between Biserta and Taharca almost 
lifeless. An Arab found us in that state, and kindly 
conveyed us to his hospitable tent, and with fostering 
hand fanned in us the, almost extinguished, vital sparV 
to life again. For wo remember nothing of our strug- 
gles from the time our little boat was upset till tho time 
that we found ourselves in the Arab’s tent. As soon as 
my hiends and myself felt capable of moving agmn, we 
made ourselves understood by signs, for we knew not a 
word of the Arabic language — that we esca|[)cd from a 
frightful wreck, and begged him to bring us to a place where 
an English Consul resided. He conducted us to Biserta, 
where Mr. Manucci, the English Vice-Consul, furnished 
us with a boat, in which we made our way to the Qoletta, 
in order to inform the British Consul-General of Tunis 
of the sad catastrophe that bad befallen Her Britannic 
Majesty’s steamer, and to procure some help for tho pur- 
pose of visiting that destructive part where* her ruin 
took place, peradventurc we might find some mutilated 
bodies of our forlorn friends.” Such was Mr. R.’a 
statement. It is not at all improbable, had this officer 
and his friends not been so providentially preserved, that 
we mi^t for ever have remained ignorant of the fate of 
the " Avenger,” as we were of that of the " Prerident.” 

Sir Thomas Beade wrote immediately to the Vice- 
Consul, Mr. Fenriere, to make every exertion to procure 
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as much assistance as possible. Mr. R. was famished 
with a vessel to return to the fatal spot. Mr. Ferrierc 
obtained three vessels for the same purpose from the 
Bey ; ho also succeeded in obtaining the service of the 
“ Lavoisier,” a French man-of-war steamer, which is now 
lying in the liarbour of Tunis. But, alas! one and all 
returned with the melancholy tidings, that scarcely a 
vestige of thp mighty English steamer was visible. The 
latter, however, saw a few barrels, a chair, a door from 
one of the cabins, and several other things, which evi- 
dently belonged to that haplo.ss steamer. An oversight 
on the part of the commander of the “ Lavoisier” must 
be noticed. When that commander was not fai‘ from 
the island of (lalita, he observed a little boat, of a 
piratical appearance, anchored at the island. 1'hc 
“ Jjavoisicr” made some signals to the little boat, but 
the latter did not condescend to notice any signals. 

The commander of the ftwmcr ordered a cannon to be 

•• 

fired, after which a Neapolitan flag was hoisted on the 
small boat. This reply on the part of the latter seemed 
either to have satisfied or frightened the French com- 
mander, and induced him to return without making any 
further inquiry about that boat. It is the general 
opinion that that little vessel was engaged in picking up 
the spoils ,of the “ Avenger,” 

As soon as the melancholy history of the English 
man-of-war was ascertained, the llcv. N. Davis, mission- 
aiy to the Jews at Tunis, and myself, saw the propriety 
of proceeding along the coast in order to see whether some 
of the lost ones were not washed ashore, so that wo 
might afford them Christian intennent. On our arrival 
here, wc learned that three boats left this, on Wednesday 
last, for Galita, also in the same search as ourselves. 
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Mr. D. therefore proceeded further along the coast, and 
I remain here awaiting the return of the boats. I shall 
write again as soon as 1 sliall learn more of the things 
belonging to the “ Avenger.” This will give you a correct 
idea of the cause that brought nip hither. Tiio remainder 
of the information which I may get rospecting that 
vessel, I shall communicate in a letter to Lady 
Mary, which I will inclose herewith. 

Tliis place, even as it is now, bears the impress of 
having once been a most beautiful city, 'flic scenery 
about here is both grand and gorgeous. In sunnflpr 
Biserta must be a charming place. 1 am here in the 
worst season of the year, and yet 1 cannot help admiring 
its vicinity from the lofty terrace of the English Con- 
sidatc. I shall try to give a description of Biserta and 
its environs in a letter to another of my Glasnevin cor- 
respondents, wliichT dare say you will get to read, if you 
should wish to do so. For the present, therefore. Adieu ! 

1 am, my dear Captain Lindsay, 

Yours very faithfully, 

&c. &c. 


LETTER IV. 

TO LADY MARY LINDSAY, QLASNEVIN. 

Biserta, Jaouaiy, 1848. 


My dear Lady Maiy, 

Yesterday I penned a letter to Captain Lindsay, in 
which 1 gave Lieutenant Hooke’s own account of the 
disastrous wreck of the ** Avenger,” as well as of his 
own and his three comrades' previdential escape. From 
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mitie to Captain L. jou ^111 see, that Mr. Davis pro- 
ceeded along the coast in search of some corpses of the 
lost crev. Mr. D. has just returned here, after a very 
arduous search, and brought a' feir more particulars in 
reference to the escape of. Lieut. R. and his companions ; 
and as Mr. D.’s account differs a little from that of the 
Lieutenant’s, I think it interesting enough to be noticed. 
In fact, I am^ of opinion that the information Mr. D. got 
from the Arab who saved the unfortunate sailors, is 
more authentic than that wo got from Mr. R. himself, 
iitasmuch as the latter stated that he was perfectly 
senseless when washed ashore, and knew nothing of his 
existence until ho found himself in the Arab’s tent ; I 
will, therefore, give here the story of the generous Arab, 
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Mohammed by name, who is now standing before me, 
whilst his father is sitting cross-legged on the ground, as 
was related by him to Mr. Davis. 

“ On the morning of last Tuesday week (Dec. 21 st), 
as I was going to Cape Kafabaat^ I observed a small boat 
on the sand of the sea-shore, and a human being crawling 
very feebly on his all-fours on tho sand. I hastened' to 
his assistance and raised him on his legs. As soon as he 
stood upright, he took hold of my hand and leaned on my 
arm, and began to discharge great quantities of salt water; 
this individual was the English Sheikh. I conduetdd 
him gently for a few yards towards the mountains, 
when I beheld three other individuals standing and 
shivering beneath a tree (corresponding to a weeping- 
willow), at a place close to that self-same spot called 
Elakabaat. As soon as those three unfortunate indivi- 
duals caught a sight of us, they began to beckon to us 
to come to their assistance. I approached them ; 
they were also deprived*of their senses, and discharged 
great quantities of salt water. I took them all four 
home to my humble hut, and gave them some nourish- 
ment, which brought them to their senses again. I kept 
them with me the whole of that day and night. They 
could not converse with me, and no more could I converse 
with them, so that 1 cannot positively say wl|at passed 
in their minds, -but they looked remarkably timorous. 
It is not at all unlikely that they apprehended their 
being sold as slaves, which was formerly practised in this 
com^iry with shipwrecked mariners. The following 
morning (Wednesday, Dec. 22) I judged them equal to 
accompany me to Biserta, which 1 intimated to them by 
signs to follow me. They looked frightfully timid all the 
way ; they no doubt imagined that I conducted them to 
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some dare market. We were obliged, however, to stop 
on the road over that night, and thfe following morning 
we arrived h6rc. When they perceived that 1 brought 
them aniongst civilized people, all their fears were dis- 
sipated, and they gave vent, for the first time, to a burst of 
gratitude. They fell upon my neck and kissed me, and 
wept plentifully for joy. Mr. Manucci then provided 
them with a boat to proceed to Tunis, to relate their 
melancholy adventure to their consul.” 

Tims far is Alolianiniod’s narrative of the deliverance 
ef Lieut. R. and liis throe companions. This generous 
Arab richly deserves to be rewarded, for by saving them 
he exposed himself to no little persecution, and the 
marvel is that Mohammed did not put an end to the 
existence of the poor individuals, in order to escape 
imprisonment himself. A practice very common, in 
many instances, in the region of Bart)ary, for the follow- 
ing rcjisons. When the kadi, or sheikh, gets to know 
that some wrecked persons have been saved by an Arab 
or Moor, he turns it into an occasion for plundering and 
robbing the kind deliverer, under the plea that the phi- 
lanthropist found, along with the mariuei-s, a great deal of 
goods, which the kadi, or sheikh, demands to bo handed 
OA'or to him. Hut as the deliveror can produce nothing, 
for sailors, seldom over escape from a wreck with any- 
thing else but their lives, he is thrown ’into prison, and 
robbed of all ho personally possesses. It was and is 
customary, therefore, among many Arabs, to kill on the 
spot any wrecked sailor they happened to find on the 'sea- 
shore. Afohammed, however, in spite of the appre- 
hended persecution, took care of the suffering mariners. I 
am glad Mr. D. is taking them along with him to Tunis, 
and represent them as lit objects for handsome remune- 
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ration, which will prove a beneficial encouragement to 
the Arabs to treat distressed English sailors mercifully ; 
and I sincerely hope that Sir Tliomas Reade will con- 
sider them entitled to receive duo compensation for their 
hospitality and generosity. 

1 shall only say a few words as regards Mr. D.’s suc- 
cess in his expedition. lie went as far as Sidi Mansoor, 
more than half way from this to Tabarca., lie found 
two corpses belonging, no doubt, to the small boat in 
which Tiiout. R. escaped ; he interred them decently at 
Elakahaat, under the tree where the three sailors wdbu 
found standing. lie read the burial service in the jwc- 
sence of forty -.six moslcins, all of mIioiu behaved them- 
selves with becoming decorum. Mr. Davis having con- 
cluded, from a personal view, that it was morally im- 
possible that any bodies of the “ Avenger” should have 
been washed ashore at Siui Mansoor, he returned this after- 
noon to Bi.serta, and when we have inspected all the lions 
of this very ancient city, we shall return to 'runis. A 
short sketch of Mr. D.’s adventure in the mountains, and 
amongst the moutitaineers, would be very interesting, 
but I could not do it just now, as I am suiTOunded by 
all sorts of individuals, who make a most distracting 
clatter. I may, nevertheless, do it in one of my 
epistles to Glasnevin, which I shall take ca{C shall be 
forwarded to your ladyship. I shall, however, mention 
now, that one of the* bodies which was found by Mr. 
Davis, bad, on the part of the shirt which remained on 
it — for almost all the clothes w'cre gone, and only a small 
piece of shirt clung to it — the name “ Ayling” marked 
on it. You may perhaps hear of some of his relations, 
or come in contact with some of them. It would bo 
gratifying to afibrd them the infomation, that their 
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relative who was lost iu the wreck of the “ Avenger,” was 
found by the Rev. N. Davis, of Tunis, and interred by 
the same Christian Minister in the regency of Tunis, at 
Sidi Mansoor, at a place called Elakabaat, beneath a 
wide spreading tree, resembling that of a weeping 
willow. Seeing I have no more room, I have no alterna- 
tive but to close this epistle. 

I am, my dear Lady Mary, 

Yours very truly. 

&c. &c. 


LETTER V. 

TO MISS G. LINDSAY, GLASNEVIN. 

Biserta, January, 1848. 

My dear Gcorgiaua, 

Appreuskdino lest the painful narratives contained 
in mine to your dear papa and mamma, of yesterday and 
the day before, should affect your gentle and sympa- 
thetic heart too much, 1 bethought myself, therefore, to 
take steps to relieve the melancholy thoughts which my 
epistles to your parents might inspire you with. The 
most effectud mode of doing it, I think would be, to give 
you an account of our adventures on our way from Tunis 
to this, so that you will come in again for all the fun. 

On the 28th of last month, when the melancholy and 
total loss of the ill-fated “ Avenger” was fully ascertained 
in Tunis, Mr. Davis and myself applied for protection, 
through the English Consul, to the Bey, so as to enable 
us to travel without the apprehension of being every 
moment stabbed and shot, and a hundred other catas- 
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inches happening to os. In this country you must not 
trarel far without a strong escort of life-guards. The 
protection was immediately furnished, and wo began 
forthwith to make preparations for our journey. Whilst 
we were over head and ears in. arrangements about our 
horses, carriage, and serraBts, good and kind Mrs. 
Dayis concerned herself about the provision of food 
which wo might require on the road ; she would conse- 
quently interrupt us incessantly with questions to 
the same effect. Now our minds were not at all 
attuned to the interruption. In the first place, we had 
not the least appetite at the time, for wo completely 
lost it during our dinner, from which wo had just then 
got up ; in the second place, we had so many other 
things to think of at that time ; and, in the third place, 
Mr. D. indulged an idea that wo would have no occasion 
for much provision* expecting to reach Biserta in one 
day, and there he was sure he would be provided liberally 
with all the necessaries of life, so that affectionate Mrs. 
Davis’s kind, repeated enquiries met with anything but 
gratitude ; yea, to our shame and confusion be it recorded, 
her generosity was repaid on our part with unpolite and 
almost unkind remarks. Mr. D. said, “ I wish, dear, 
you would make yourself a little less officious,” and I 
said, “ pray, dear Kate, leave us to ourselves £or a little 
while.” We must have looked very crabby when we 
made those rude speeches, for Mrs. D. walked off as 
sulky as possible. 1 felt contrite remorse as soon as she 
quitted our study, but, alas! I could not rccal the words. 
I said to kir. D., that “ it was a great shame on our 
part, to treat Kate’s kind offers in this way,” but Mr. D. 
cut me short by saying that he could not endure interrup- 
tion when preparing for a journey. We were left to our- 
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selres, and arranged CTcrything comfortably, except our 
villa ; in fact, ve were reluctant to think of the imme- 
diate necessity of such a testament. However, as soon 
as all we wished to do was done, I began to long for an 
opportunity to make up with Mrs. D., which was soon 
afforded us. Though late, several of our friends and 
neighbours came to sec us, as they thought for the last 
time, apprehending that they would sec us no more. 
Mrs. D. came to tell us of their arrival, and of their 
sitting in tlic drawing-room. I began to apologise for 
ciy ungrateful ob8crvatit)n, and she told us that we were 
not worth caring for, and that we might wait long enough 
before she would concern licrsclf any more about us. 
However, an interchange of a few remarks deposed 
the usurping terrific frown from her lovely brow, restored 
the reigning benignity, and her face was once more lit up 
with her wonted smile, which made' Mr. D. and myself 
very comfortable. Not a vrord passed her lips about 
victuals for our journey. We followed her to the draw- 
ing-room, met our friends, and thanked them for their 
kind concern for us, for .some brought us huge fur coats, 
to shelter us from the cold, in case we should bo obliged 
to sleep in the open field, and conversed for about an 
hour with Dr. Heap, the American Consul, Mr, Tulin, 
the Prussian and Su'cdish Consul, Mr. (Jeymet, the Sar- 
dinian Consul, Mr. FciTiere, the English Vice-Consul, 
&c. &c. &c. Wo then shook hands with every one ol 
them, and could not repress the symptoms of misgivingSj 
that probably we should never, any more, see each others’ 
faces, on this side the grave. 

About one o’clock that morning we retired to bed, and 
about five the same morning we were up. Our promised 
protection did not arrive in time, so that vc gave orders 
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that the ITatnbas and Spicheys — these are the titles of the 
officiating life-guards — should be sent after us. And wo 

set out by ourselves, with four attendants. Mr. D 

and myself went in a carriage : his servant rode one of 
the carriage-liorscs, and acted, as postilion ; another 
servant and Uzan* went on horseback behind us, and the 
American Consuls dragoman — whom Dr. Heap kindly 
lent us — in front of us. I must tell you tbat.thosc drago- 
men arc the finest-looking Arabs in Tunis : they stalk 
along the streets, pistols in tlicir belts, and thick substan- 
stial canes in their hands, with the most consummate aur 
of pride : their dresses suit their haughtiness, so that tJicy 
arc rather an imposing tribe. Each Consul has two or 
three such gentlemen as his life-guards. I send you 
a sketch of one of them. To make Baba Ali look 
doubly grand, I mounted him on my horse, and lent 
him my new Moorish saddle and bridle, which set 
him oil* to very great advantage. lie exposed his 
pistols and sword to public gaze, and ordered Mr. 

I) to do the same with his gun ; and after bidding 

farewell to the members of the family, wc started. On 
our leaving the last gate, wo observed an extensive 
caravan of camels — which arrived the preceding nightf 
from Gcrccd with a cargo of fresh dates — ^kneeling. No 
sooner did wc approach them, than they all — perhaps 300 
— simultaneously rose up : our horses took fright, and 

set off at railway speed. Mr. D scolded Masoud, 

the postilion, for not stopping the velocity of the horses; 
but the servant turned round and answered very coolly, 
yet earnestly, “ Why don't you ask me to stop the light- 
ning in the sky, the eagle in the air, the torrent of a 

* A Jewinh convert. 

f The of Tiinin alway8 cLise at uft«3r which there iff 

no ailmittance into the city. 
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might j cataract?” I enjoyed the poetry, and conld have 
listened to more of the same sort ; but Mr. D — put 
a stop to poor Masoud’s pretty eloquence, by telling him 
to look at the horses and not at us. However, the 
horses soon thought better of their pace, and slackened 
it a little. We drove about eight miles through a beau- 
tiful olive plantation, studded with little dark Bedouin 
tents, which rendered the appearance exquisitely pictu- 
resque. Having passed through the plantation, we came 
upon a fertile but uncultivated large plain ; and driving 
in the stylo of Jehu the son of Nimshi, wo reached a 
place called Sebalah — named thus because of a fountain 
being attached to it — two hours afterwards; and we thus 
drove altogether about four hours, since we left Tunis. 
As there is a sort of coffee-house at Sebalah, and as we 
felt rather hungry — for wo left home without breakfast — 
and the horses were tired, we determined to halt there 
for a short time. But we could get nothing to satisfy 
nature’s cravings, but thick, dirty-looking coffee, in very 
small cups, not larger than English egg-cups. We had 
therefore to begin to feed upon the fruit of our insolence. 
As every one is obliged to smoko in this country, and as 
I got a present of one hundred very nice cigars from the 
Sardinian Vice-Consul, I took out therefore my cigar- 
case, which was filled with the same, and lighted the weed of 
repose, hoping thereby to become composed, and expect- 
ing that my appetite would vanish in the smoke. 

I cannot afford you more than one sheet of note-paper, 
and therefore cannot proceed any further in this witih my 
narrative ; but I shall continue it in letters to the in- 
mates of Garlingford House and Churchill, so that you 
will have to interchange the notes for a reading. 

Yours truly, &c. 
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LETTER VI 

TO MISS CRAWFORD, CARLINGFORD HOUSE, 
GLASNEVIN. 

Mj dear Elizabeth, 

I HATE just finished a letter to Miss Lindsay, giving 
her the beginning of my, or rather our, adventures, whilst 
on our way to this place. The catalogue turned out so 
long that I could not possibly get all into one sheet of 
such sized paper. I shall therefore continue my story 
in this to you. It will be absolutely necessary for botli 
of you to change, or to compare notes. 

I find that my communication to Miss L. ends with 
smoke. Well, whilst 1 was smoking my Sardinian cigar, 
a poor, emaciated warrior of the Bey’s army (I moan a 
Tunisian soldier) came to mo with three filts in his hand, 
offering to purchase of me a cigar, for that enormous sum 
— one-tliird of an English farthing. Of course I treated 
him to the luxury for nothing. The poor soldier was 
very thankful, but 1 got a good scolding for my gene- 
rosity. Mr. D. — who is generally by far the most 
generous of us two — told me as plainly as words could 
tell, that I was “ a stupid fellow, thus wasting my prime 
^cigars and that I would long for one here&fter, and 
not get it. We never fall out about a scolding ; for when 
it is my turn, Mr. D. wishes me at Jericho, a place I am 
very anxious to see. I said, therefore, “ Never mind, 
the poor fellow looks in a miserable condition ; this 
'generous weed' may soothe his distracted mind for a 
little time.” This laconic moral settled the question, 
and Mr. D.’s wonted liberality returned in full tide, and 
VOL. n. F 
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he ordered the soldier a cup of coffee, for which he paid 
three filts out of his own pocket. 

After inspecting the very fine house and the prettj 
gardens belonging to it — the. country residence of the 
Bey’s brother — and aft^r letting off a few jokes at the 
Bedouins, tho word of command was given, and in a few 
seconds we and our suite were again m chemin. In 
consequence of tho abundance of rain that there has been 
lately in this regency, the road on the large plain from 
Sebalah to the bridge over the river Majerdeh, was very 
f/bd indeed, and we had to pull very hard in some places. 
Indeed, had it not been for Mr. D.’s powerful horses, we 
should assuredly have stuck in the mud. However, 
about 12 o’clock we reached the bridge ; we found it in a 
dreadful condition. It began to be built, on a very grand 
scale, by ITamooda Basha, from the ruins of ancient 
Utica, the site of which place is about a mile and a half 
distance to tho right, after you cross the bridge. The 
builders of the bridge were taken from the ruins of 
Obristendom. Captured Christian slaves were forced to 
work at it. ITamooda, however, died before the bridge 
was finished ; and tho Mohammedans have a superstition 
which prevents them completing what a predecessor com- 
menced. Accordingly, four arches are perfectly safe, but 
two most unsafe. The last having been left unfinished, 
and therofoi'e unpassable, were patched up with wooden 
balconies, which are now quite rotten, and therefore very 
dangerous to cross. We were obliged to take our horses 
out of the harness and lead them gently over to the other 
side, and then cany the carriage very cautiously over, 
which took us about an hour to accomplish ; and having 
had nothing to eat since last night, we were now ravenously 
hungry, for which we had no one to blame but ourselvea 
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I laid dovn on the green grass, feeding on the reflections 
vhich the rirer Majerdeh suggested, whilst the horses 
were feeding on oats. I enjojed my thoughts as much 
as food. I fancied myself living in the third century 
before the Christian era, and looking on those banks at 
a distance, — on Atiilius Begulus with his army fighting 
the monster serpent 120 feet in length. Between ybu 
and the post, it is a story I never believed. I almost 
imagined that I saw Regulus bruise the serpent’s head 
and set his army free. And this train of thought sug- 
gested another of a most sublime nature, viz., the firs| 
prophecy, Oen. iii. 15, in which train I swiftly traversed 
over the whole range of the history of Redemption, when 

I was suddenly dragged back by Mr. D ’s exclaiming, 

“ She is a darling creature ; Margoliouth, come here.” 

Mr. D found that his dear young wife, in spite of 

the insults she got from us, provided us with some food, 
whidi she put in a corner, in the carriage, wliich Mr. 

D discovered, whilst seSrehing for something else, to 

his great comfort. We found two chickens, five small 
loaves of bread, and three bottles of wine and a 
bottle of brandy. We first satisfied the wants of our 
servants, and then proceeded to regale ourselves. To 
tell the truth, in my reveries I forgot that I was 
hungry; but on my being aroused and beholding 
edibles before me, I felt my appetite vhry keen 
indeed, and I was thankful that 1 had the means of 
doing it justice. We now felt in very good humour ; 
we moralized on the vanity of the world, whilst looking 
on the site where famous Utica once stood ; and over 
the fate of the " Avenger,” &c. Altogether we indulged 
in many gloomy thoughts, in which we experienced some 
pleasure, for there is often a charm in melandioly. We 

p 2 
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then nmultaneously took out o\ir cigar-cases, lighted our 
dgars, ordered the horses to be put into the carriage, 
and in the course of half an hour we were dose to the 
mins of ancient Utica. We did not speak to each other, 
but in silence gave vent to our dgars, and filled the air 
urith smoke. 

• Yours, &c. 


LETTER VII. 

^0 GEORGE CR.^WFOBD, ESQ., CARLINGFORD HOUSE, 
GLASNEVIN. 

My dear George, 

This epistle shall be a continuation of mine to Eliza- 
beth. Before you proceed any further, read mine to 
Miss Lindsay and your sister. One mail sliall carry 
them all. 

As soon as our mouth-pieces vere altogetlier con- 
sumed, 1 could not contain myself any longer, but boldly 
pronounced the words, “ Poor Cato, poor Cato !” Mr. 

D being veiy export in the use of the Irish echo, 

immediately articulated, ** It was about forty years 
B. c. that Cato the fool put a period to his life in order 
to escape .from Caesar ; there is heathen philosophy for 
you.” In reply I simply mumbled out a line from 
Lucan’s “ Pharasalia,” — 

Viotrix causa diis, placuit sed victa Catoni. 

It would appear, that though the name of Utica is 
now no more known to the inhabitants of that region, 
still Cato is not altogether forgotten, at least his cha- 
racter is immortalized. The site once occupied by Utica 
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bears nov the name of yA Boo Sliater, the fiither of 
visdom, irhich is supposed to refer to Oato. No doubt 
he inherited the title of his great-grandfather, viz., 
Sapiens. I knov not urhether Baba Ali, the drago- 
man, had his mind taken up with the exploits which had 
taken place in that plain, but one thing I know, that he 
was not in his proper senses, for ho sadlj misled us, Bo 
as to deprive us of any opportunity of arriving that 
evening at Biserta. He caused us to go ‘astray over 
many a mountain, and down many a valley ; in fact, he 
took us about six miles out of our way, and did not know 
how to bring us back again. Had it not been for an 
Arab whom he fortunately met, we might have wandered 
who knows where. Poor Baba Ali, notwithstanding his 
haughty mien and proud gait, was told that ho was a 

madman and a fool, and Mr. D ordered him to tako 

his place behind oni« carriage, and not to show his faco 
till we got on the right road, 'fbe dragoman was obliged 
to obey without a single denlur. Since we got into that 
fix, 1 thought we might as well ask where we were. 1 
found that we were not far from Ghellah, where the 
Romans encamped B.C. 204, in the days of Asdrubal and 
Scyphax. This place was immortalized by a painting 
which was discovered at Pompeii, representing Sophon- 
isba receiving from the hands of her husband Masinissa 
a cup of poison, which she swallowed rather than be 
surrendered to the Romans, which occurred in this 
place. 1 never liked the character of the lady, but one 
cannot help looking upon that portrait, which represents 
the episode of that combat, with interest. On our return 
to the miun road, whidi leads direct to Biserta, we found 
that we had to surmount a monstrously rug^ hill, 
bearing the gn^hic name of Jebel Kagaer AholeU^ ** the 
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jar>breaking hill.” At the foot of the hill I obeerred 
several rains : one of them is said to be that of a 
Christian church. Near that ruin we were obliged to 
nnhamess our horses again, aqd lead them quietlj, for 
fear of the mountain mistaking them for jars and breaking 
their knees. In the same waj had we to transfer the 
carriage to the other side of the mountain, in which busi- 
ness we lost another hour and a half. On walking qntetlj 
over the hill, I observed man j little stone-heaps, supposed 
to cover the bodies of those found murdered on it ; as 
tikis hill is said to have been once the resort of many 
highway robbers and murderers, — a most likely place 
indeed, as it would prevent any victim hx>m making his 

escape, be ho ever so nimble. Mr. D pointed out 

to me a very large heap of small stones, which he 
supposed to have been the covering of several murdered 
ones. The Moors have a superstition not to pass by a 
murdered person without throwing a stone at him ; and 
if there are several on one spot, they throw a stone for 
each, which are formed in a short time into a heap, and 
covers the victim or victims from open view. I observed 
that this hill abounded in fossils, some of gigantic ma. I 
picked up several minor ones, but I could not manage to 
secure a large one, being too heavy, not only for me, but 
also for our tired horses. Bahs AU made himself so voiy 
useful diiring our crossing that Jebel, that I was induced 

to ask Mr. D to forget his last offence, in which I had 

no difficulty to succeed; so that Mr. D addressed a 

few words to him, which gave him much courage; and 
B. A., as soon as we were mounted, resumed by degrees his 
original position. The roads, however, were so wretchedly 
bad, that we were obliged ‘several times to leave the 
carriage, and leap over various ditches and ravines. 
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Having abandoned every hope of reaching Biaerta tiiat 
evening, vre were on the point of dispatching Baba AU to 
the Sheikh of Meuzcl Jemeol to prepare room for ua, 
but we observed hvo robbers, which made us keep aU our 
men close to us till we passed those inquisitive gentlemen. 
They did not attempt to attack ud; our party being better 
armed than themselves. We looked at each other 
knowingly, and passed on. It began to bo dusky ; wo 
therefore dispatched — as soon as we got outr of sight of 
the ambuscade — Baba Ali, at a gallop, to the Sheikh of 
Meuzel Jemeel, to have a room ready for us, as well as /t 
supper, for wo were downright famished. Baba Ali spurred 
my poor horse, and in a very few minutes ho was at 
Meuzcl Jemeel. In the course of half an hour wo were 
there also. Now Mcnzol Jemeel signifies in Arabic the 
beautiful resting-place.” I flattered myself, therefore, 
that we would assuredly find rest there for our weary 
bodies, for I do not forget bow tired wc were ; but I was 
never more mistaken in my life, except it be in the mcerUy 

of . In the first place, let mo tell you that the village 

looked literally beautiful at a distance. How true is it 
that “ distance lends enchantment to the view.” But as 
soon as we entered it we found nothing more than ruin 
upon ruin ; and there we stopped in the midst of a heap 
of ruins, surrounded by a mob of bad, savage-looking 
Arabs, awaiting the return of our ambassadoi* from the 
sheikh’s house. Fortune wept for us, which showed 
itself in a very heavy rain and tempestuous wind. After 
standing in this pre^cament for about an hour in pitch 
dark, Baba Ali returned to say he could not find the 
sheikh’s house. He was shown a house as being that of 
the sheikh, but on knocking there, the women from within 
cried out the sheikh did not live there, and there was no 
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oum in the house ; and they vould therefore not open the 
door. After Baba Ali threatened, scolded, entreated, 
cursed the women’s graudfisther's father, and proved 
unsuccessful, he returned with the pleasant information 
that ve had a good chance to stay the whole night in the 

same way we begun it. 'Mr. D , in a most imperative 

ton(^ said, “ Go back to that house and break the door 
open; wo will go also.” He forgot that our Hambas and 
Spicheys were not with us; if they were, we could have 
done it with impunity, I took the liberty, therefore, of 
qpietly reminding him of this important circumstance, to 
trhich he replied, “ I know it ; but I wish to frighten them, 
to see what this step will do for us.” Wo went up several 
horrible hilly streets, and such getting up I certainly never 
did SCO ; wo reached at last the sheikh's house, and Baba 
Ali, with more enraged strength, knocked at the door of 
the harem. What with the noise pf our servants, the 
dragoman, and the clatter of a dozen women from their 
sanctum, the whole village gathered round us, and we 
were soon given to understand that the women spoke the 
truth, viz., that there was no sheikh in Meuzel Jemecl 
just then. Their husband was the sheikh, but was 
deposed, and summoned to the presence of the Boy, and 
was therefore obliged to go to Tunis. The Arabs at the 
same time whispered, “ Who are they V’ and Baba Ali 

thought proper to dub mo Consul, and Mr. D my 

secretary, not a little to my annoyance. I was, however, 
quiet, for by speaking I should certainly have excited more 
conversation, and, as a matter of course, been kept longer 
in the rain. Baba Ali threatened all the inhabitants of 
&e village with the bastinado if they would not forthwith 
furnish the Consul with snitabM apartments for him and his 
equipage, as weU qs the necessaries of life. A consulta* 
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tion took place among the fmthfol folloven of the false 
prophet as to what was to be done with the infidel dogs, 
who, bj reason of the sins of the Moslems, got the upper* 
hand over Mohammed’s votaries. At last an old Arab 
addressed the concourse of people thus : “ Most willing 
would I have been to accommod&te these strangers, but 
you know that, by reason of the Bey’s and Benayad’s 
extortions, I am very poor myself, and cannot afford to 
supply their wants; will you therefore club together with 
me, and let us make a merit of a necessity!” Several 
Arabs presented themselves: one offered a little floHr, 
another a |ittle bread, a third some eggs, a fourth somO 
meat, and so on; so that Ahmed (that was the name of 
the old man) consented to conduct us to his house.. Ho 
had only o.ne room to offer to all of us, and that was 
twelve feet long and eight broad, and the walls as damp 
as damp can be. It took us no less than an hour before 
we made up our mind to sit down upon the shabby divan 
prepared for us. We were cold and starved before, and 
now we had a good chance to be suffocated; for besides 
our three attendants, about a dozen Arabs pressed into 
the room to admire us. I rather liked this episode: 

there is something to talk of; but Mr. D was greatly 

annoyed. We asked for supper, but none was forth- 
coming. The Arabs, as soon as they got us comfortably 
lodged (as they thought) at Ahmed’s house, 4heir pro- 
mises of contoibuting to our supper became like pie-crust. 
Oh, how I wished for the pie-crust! and they began to 
quarrel among themselves. We asked whether we could 
not get a cup of coffee, which is a staple article in this 

country, to which question Mr. D and myself added 

terrific frowns : we plainly told them that they had better 
take care as to what they were about. Ahmed perhaps 
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irould liaye hesitated a little moire about the coffee, but 

seeing Mr. D holding a bottle of beautiful brandy in 

bis hand, which Mrs. D- put into the carriage without 

our knowledge, he thought it prudent to treat us kindly, 
hoping thereby to obtain a taste of the crater. Ahmed set 
off, and in a few moments he returned with the news that 
the coffee would soon come. Presently a big fellow came 
up with a sort of pot which is called canoon here, filled 
with lire charcoals, a jug of water, a sort of sauce- 
pan made to contain the groat quantity of one-eighth of 
a pint of water, and a paper in which the coffee, mixed 
up with sugar, was secured. Now for the, process of 
coflee-making. The filthy, dirty Arab first took several 
pinches of coffee, which he put in the monstrous saucepan, 
and filled it up with water; then ho put the pan on the 
fiery canoon, and began to blow as hard as he could, till 
the water began to boil. That done^he poured out the 
contents of the pot into a small cup, holding the immense 
quantity of half your wine-glasses, and handed the same 
first to me, taking me for the Consul. I took it, and in a 
short time made a full end of the liquid stuff : I could not 
manage the ground work. I handed the cup back into 
the hands of the cook. This functionary first licked out 
the tiiick coffee from the bottom of the cup, and in order 
not to leave a grain in it, he assisted his tongue with his 

thumb; afier which he was about to fill it for Mr. D- , 

but Mr. D put on a most inveterate look, and said 

most sternly , " Wash it first, ya khduf, (i.e., pig.)” Ahmed 
was all the time bothering for brandy, in spite of the 
Koran. Mr. D— — gave him hist a sermon from that 
code, and then said, '* There, hafar (infidel), helb (dog), 
drink as mudh as you like !” Ahmed did not spare it, I 
assure you. But the more he drank the more he wanted 
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to drink; so that whenever his servant handed to any of 
our party a cup of coffee, he asked for the loan of the 
brandy little. When we had all done with the coffee, 
then our admiring visitors began to enjoy themselves 
with the same beverage. Two of our men fell asleep, 
and began to snore most unconscionably; but it was a 
considerable time before I found out whether the noise 
was that of snoring or of the Arab’s coffee drinking, so 
much alike were both those noises; and thbugh it was 
discordant to our ears, the snoring was quite harmonious 
to the noise of the coffee bibbers. The rest of my 
adventures .will be written to the inhabitants of Churchill, 
your neighbours. 

I shall now proceed to answer a few queries you made 
in your last to me, for which I shall have to employ 
another sheet of paper. 

In yours of the ISth of November, you indulged in a 
few remarks about “old Carthage.” I own the name 
never excited such deep* feelings of interest in my breast 
before I beheld its site, as it does now. 1 looked upon 
the spot almost daily, but the frequency of my seeing it 
did by no means blunt my strong feelings. Its whole 
history came before me whenever I turned my eyes 
toward the Byrsa. Mingled reflections of a compound 
nature filled my cogitations, whenever I viewed from 
the terrace of the house I live in — which commands an 
extensive and magnificent prospect — the desolate plains 
and hills which were once crowned with palaces, temples, 
theatres, fanes, — all majestic^ all magnificent, all grand. 
Can 1 help remembering that the wickedness which was 
the bane of Tyre and Sidon, and ultimately caused their 
destruction, was fearfully practised in Carthage? I 
think 1 am Justified in applying a sacred passage, uttered 
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▼ith regard to Jemsalem, to Carthage, “Behold, every 
one that useth proverbs, shall use this proverb against 
thee, sajing, As is the mother, so is her daughter.”* 
For \rhen retributive justice called upon Tyre to pay her 
quota, Carthage was also brought into remembrance for 
her abominable doings. Let libcral-minded-would-be- 
philosophical gentlemen talk of “ the combined assaults 
of the Romans, and the many tribes who succeeded them, 
of time, and of the waves of the Mediterranean,” as the 
causes of the utter ruin of Carthago. Your humble ser- 
vant, poor credulous fellow, maintains that it was God's 
decree against Tyre, and all belonging to her, for the 
multitude of her sins, and the uncontrollable pride of her 
heart. 

With reference to Sir G. T. Temple’s statement, that 
“ the Moors consider St. Louis and their great saint Sidi 
Boo-Saced to have been one and the. same person, posi- 
tively assorting that the French Royal Crusader, on his 
deaui-bed, abjured his religion and embraced the doc- 
trines of Mohammedanism, ehanging his name, at the 
same time, to Boo-Saeed, the father of happiness;” I 
asked several learned Moors, and they laughed heartily 
at the veracity of English travellers’ remarks. Sidi Boo- 
Sooed flourished two hundred years before St. Louis; he 
was a native of Bugia, and pupil of Abd el Elasiz. This 
is not the only false assertion, ttavellers have made 
respecting this vicinity. But what are the poor fellows * 
to do ? Each visitor is anxious to furnish his readme 
with something new, and in the absence of such a thing , 
he fabricates one. If he could mix and converse with 
the natives, I dare say he would not be under the painful 
necessity of ^ving fiction for fact ; but unable to do so 

* Exekiel xvi. 44. 
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thej hare no alternative, and as it is abont Oarthage, the 
miter indites under the influence of Punica fides. 

I can write no more for the present, and therefore 
adieu, till 1 hear from you again. 

Yours faithfully, &c. &c. 


LETTER VIII. 

TO OEOROE HARRIS WILSON, ESQ, CHURCHILL, 
OLASNEVIN. 

My dear Mr. Wilson, 

I WILL conclude the narrative of my adventures, whilst 
en route to Biserta, with this epistle to you. So that 
the most interesting portion of this my narrative will bo 
related to you. However, it will bo necessary for yousto 
read the letters I have* addressed to Glasncvin House, 
and Garlingford House first, as this is a continuation of 
those ; and hence so abrupt a commencement. 

Mr. Davis felt our disappointment at our not getting 
any refreshment, rather unmanly. It was not because ho 
had nothing to eat, but the poor servants, who had toiled 
and laboured very hard all the day long, saw no other 
prospect before them than starvation, and then of what 
use could they be the next morning 1 Moreover, ho 
always piqued himself that he could get anything he 
wanted from the Arabs, but alas! that evening’s events 
proved an exception, and being perhaps the first time, he 
did not relish it much. I tried to comfort him by saying, 
‘'Oh! Ibis night will soon pass away, and we shall enjoy 
this mishap on our return to Tunis more than if we ^ 




iKen hoq^itably eatertunedl” Bui’ he eame oat vilh vag 
of his troisiDs, tis^ "that our fotore eiyoyment ^rill not 
satisfy ihe present craTings of appetite in poor ^om-ont 
Baba Ali, Masoud, Ben Achmida, and Uzan and then 
added, "how stupid it was of Kate to ask us what we 
wanted ; cotdd she not know what we required without 
asking ns 1” I laughed heartily in my sleeve. To put 
an end to our dry and unsatisfactory arguments, I took 
out my note>book, addressed several interrogations to 
Ahmed, our inhospitable host. In reply to my inquiries 
I was informed that Mmzel Jemed was in a most flour- 
ishing condition, in the days of Hamooda Pasha, i. e., the 
present Boy’s second predecessor. Cotton was there cul- 
tivated in great abundance, as well as various articles 
manufactured, especially the fine scarfs used for turbans ; 
but that in consequence of the present Bey’s mal-govem- 
meat, it was in the most wretched condition imaginable. 
Benayad, the principal monopolist, is the burden of the 
Arab’s most cordial curses. This place is obliged to give 
the Boy 700 measures of oil, a tax which Benayad insti- 
tuted. The latter pays the former a certain sum, for 
which he gets permission to impose any tax he chooses, 
and has consequently i^uced the whole of this regency 
to the most abject poverty. Benayad does not scruple to 
extort money from any individual without any pretext 
whatever. Poor Ahmed himself was thrown into prismi 
no less than three times, in order to pay several sums 
which that worthy imposed upon him, without any rhyme 
or reason. Our host having given the several items of 
information, deemed himself entitled to pay another vimt 
to the bottle of brandy, to drown, as he said, his immense 
troubles, and invoked a hearty curse on Benayad, as well 
as on his grandfather’s father's beard, after which he left 
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ns for half an hoar, and bron^ some boiled eggs. 
However, I did not taate any, 1 wrapt myself up in 
a for coat, lined with fox-skin, which the American 
consol lent me, and tried to go to sleep ; hat Mr. D — — 
not being able to endure Ahmed is repeated compliments 
to the bottle, began to lecture the Mohammedans, about 
their great wickedness, which caused such loud oigumcn- 
tation as to render sleep impossible. About one o’clock 

in the morning, Mr. D succeeded in taming aU the 

Ambs out of our hole, and we went to sleep for a couple 
of hours. About fire o’clock our apartment was agai^ 
honoured with a visit from several sons of Ishmael, and 
Baba Ali indulged in a long lecture on language. Ho 
spoke sensibly for some time. lie expatiated on the 
goodness of God in vouchsafing the boon of a|>eech to 
human beings, and withholding the same from the brate 
creation, lie wentr on to remark that every talkative 
being is bound to warn his follow-crcaturcs against oriior, 
and to direct him into the right way. Having heard all 
this, 1 considered it my boundon duty to direct the 
attention of my poor deluded cousins into the right way. 
Upon which, Baba Ali began to caricature image worship 
in the most dexterous manner, thinking this would 
efiectually stop me from maintaining tliat Christianity 
was the only true religion. But I explained to him that 
such worshippers were no more Christians than Ahmed, 
the drunkard, was a Moslem. But this is not the place for 
an hour and a half discussion about the comparative merits 
of Christianity and Mohammedanism. About 7 o’clock, 

wo were ready for starting. Mr. D and myself 

determined to get a peep of the village early in the 
morning, for which purpose we ascended the terrace and 
inspected the surrounding scenery at all four qnarteis, 
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vliich we admired very mnch. We then descended and 
walked through several of the almost impassable streets. 
Our attention was arrested by a baking-house, which we 
entered to examine. It appears* that an individual hires 
an oven, which he heate every morning about 7 o’clock, 
when the villagers rise and make their bread, and bring 
it* to bo baked, for a certain trifle, in that one oven. 
There is a peculiarity in their pilgrim life which deserves 
notice; they never provide themselves with more than 
their daUy bread. A beautiful illustration of the prayer 
.taught to the Christian pilgrims, “ Give us this day our 
daily bread.” We had nothing more to see in that little 
place, wo returned therefore to our men, and finding every 
thing ready, we started for Biserta. The rain still con- 
tinued. However, nothing could prevent us poking out 
our heads from the carriage to look upon the picturesque 
appearance of the scenery round about Biserta. The 
lake on one side, the sea on the other, the surrounding 
ramparts, the neighbouring hills, all lent a bewitching 
charm to this very ancient place, which I shall presently 
describe to you more fully. We dispatched Baba Ali at 
a great gallop to the English consulate at Biserta to 
apprise the British agent of our approach, and order a 
sul»tantial breakfast for our hungry attendants, as well 
as for oiu* hungry selves ; and about half-past 9 o’clock 
A.M., we entered the northern gate of Biserta, and passed 
the bridge which is thrown over the canal which connects 
the lake with the sea, a beautiful thing to look at; and in 
five minu tes more we were at the door of Mr. Manucci, 
the Elnglish Vice-Consul. The first topic of our conver- 
sation was of course the disastrous and melancholy loss of 
the ** Avenger.” We were informed that three brats left 
that place on the preceding day for the island of Gidita, 
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in search of some relics belonging to that steamer. 1 
felt so much exhausted, not having eaten anything since 
12 o’clock the previous day, that I could hardly lend an 
attentive car to Mr. M ^'s conversation. This gen- 

tleman nearly killed us with kindness, for in spite of our 
sending Baba Ali ahead, in order to get some breakfast 
ready for us immediately on our arrival, we almost 
fainted and dropped down before we got any. And it 
was hot until 1 begged for a piece of breaef, that I was 
informed that the reason of the long delay was because of 
our generous host being desirous to get some fresh fish for 
our breakfast, for which the lake of Biserta was famous. 
We at once disclaimed any dealings with Pisces, and told 
the servant to get for us nothing more than broad and 
coflcc, and that |t once, for we could stand it no longer. 
So that at 12 o’clock precisely we were favoured with 
some food, and to our honour be it recorded, we did jus- 
tice to it. Wo could make no further arrangements for 
the prosecution of our phns, inasmuch as our hamba and 
spichey were not yet come ; but we saw the necessity of 
at once going to take a Moorish bath (wo had good rea- 
son to feel uncomfortable by reason of our last night’s 
lodgings), where we at once proceeded. 1 should like to 
have given you a description of a Moorish bath, but 1 am 
afraid I should deprive myself of the pleasure of giving 
you more interesting information ; suffice it to say, tliat 
the process lasts no less than three hours. We left the 
bath with a more comfortable feeling than when we 
entered it, and began to ramble about the town. Biserta 
is certainly one of the most beautiful relics of antiquity 1 
have ever seen. I am amused at some travellers, who 
talk of visiting the ruins of Carthage, Utica, Udina, &c., 
where scarcely a vestige is to be seen, but never think of 
VOL. II. o 
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visiting such places as Biserta, which ure calculated to 
give one an idea of an ancient Afncan sea-port. Old 
Shaw justly observed, “the port of Biserta must have 
been formerly the safest, as well as the most beautiful 
haven of this part of Africa ...... which in any other 

country would be inestimable.” It is surrounded by 
a fortified wall, having seven gates. The wall, at a 
distance, looks very pretty, for whilst the eastern side of 
it is situated in the plain, the western side runs over a 
very high hill. Aseending the heights above the western 
^ngle of the town walls, one has a delightful view of the 
town with its intersecting canal, of the sea, of the high 
rocks, called in Arabic £1 Kalib, and in Italian 1 Cani; 
of Ras Sidi Boo-shuasta, of the olive-covered plains, of 
the smiling lake with its far-projecting and wooded pro- 
montories, of several chains of picturesque hills of Fri- 
geah, above which rises the peaked hummit of the lofty 
and insulated .Jcbel Ishkcl, and the heights which run 
down to Ras el Abcadh. 

The native name of this city is Benzart. The deriva- 
tion of the natives is not only ingenious, but may be also 
correct, viz., that it is the same with Bensbertd, the 
offspring of a canal and rivulet, notwithstanding Dr. Shaw’s 
assertion that this etymology cannot be received. Appear- 
ances are in favour of the etymology, as well as the ancient 
Greek and Latin names, for the same place ; Diarrhytus 
in the former, and Aquarum Irrigua in the latter. 

A Mohammedan told me that there is a tradition that 
Jews were the first inhabitants of this place, but little 
dependence can be placed in the information derived from 
the tales of the Arabs. A writer of the last century 
observed, that “ the Arabs, like the Cretans, are always 
liars, or, to use a more favourable expression, great 
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masters of inrention ” This is a faithful description of 

the nature of Arab narratives. Mr. D and myself 

paid also a visit to one of the synagogues of this place, 
which had, as every synagogue has, a seminary attached 
to it. We found in the acadoipy two old rabbis and 
several young men, all sitting cross-legged on the floor, 
and basking in Talmudic heat. After a few introductory 
common-place phrases, the question whether (he Talmud 
was an inspired book or not, was naturally introduced. 
We had a spirited, but at the same time polite, discussion. 

I think I fought manfully against poor Talmud. Thev 
.Few's did not much like to introduce the work again on 
the fapia. Seeing that I occupicil vantage ground in the 
synagogue, I entitled myself to expound to them siworal 
chapters ami Psalms from the Old Testament relating to 
the Mcssiahsliip of Jesus. I tric<l to do it in a way so as 
not to incur their rabbiships* indignation, but at the same 
time told them the whole truth ; and I flatter myself 1 
succeeded, for they complimented mo, saying, they wore 
not equal to stand in my presence when I began to discuss 
the holy law' and the prophets. All this wo did the first 
day, Thursday, we arrived at Biserta, and in the midst 
of torrents of rain. Night came on, but our life-guards 
did not make their appearance, and we felt rather uncom- 
fortable, for wo apprehended that the Biserta authorities, 
who paid us great court, would begin to think us im- 
postors ; for we could take no step whatever without the 
tiskeree, i.c., the Bey's firman, for our safety. After 
listening to all Mr. Manuci’s troubles, we went comfort- 
ably to bed, consoling ourselves that wc were better off 
than the poor British agent at Biserta; and I slept that 
night from 'fhursday, 1 1 o’clock i>.M., to 6 o’clock A.M., 
on Friday. The first question I a.sked was, “ Have 

o 2 
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the Bey’s men arrived yet?” to which I received a negative 
answer. We could not helpXlaughing at our awkward 
position, tWugh it was an annoying one. We began to 
fancy that the people of Biserta looked upon us with 
8uq)icion, and watched, cautiously our movements. We 
had a good deal of time on hand, as yon may suppose, 
which wc applied to the scrutinizing of this ancient city. 
Wo visited, the Ka^ah, or Castle, where the Arabs 
delighted our eyes by showing us a drawing of the 
mosque at Mecca, as well as a skctcli of Mohammed’s 
jilippers; also a picture of an Arab warrior. Whom that 
picture represented no Arab could positively tell uS. 
One said it was meant for Khalcd, another for Okhba, a 
third for Abu Bekcr ; at last a holy maniac came to the 
spot, and screamed that it was intended for Mohammed 
himself, and then went on cursing Mohammed and all his 
followers. The Mussidmcn, however, insisted that the 
lunatic was inspired, and spoke in riddles, which were of 
the utmost import. Wo also went to sec the two moles 
or piers, which fonn the exit of the lake into the sea, 
which wc could not help but admire. There is still a very 
thick chain joining both moles, or rather closing the canal 
against the entrance of any vessels into the Biserta 
harbour. The chain is very old. Some of the Arabs main- 
tain that the identical one served upwards of a thousand 
years in the same spot. There is no necessity for such a 
guard at present. The harbour is filled up with rubbish, 
and would not admit even a small yacht. The Arabs 
told us several of the most wonderful tales in connexion 
with some miraculous pcrfonnances at that spot. Each 
story is so long, that I am afraid to attempt it in this 
letter, which is already lengthy. I must leave them for 
a separate epistle to some one else. After several visits 
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to several coffce<hoa8es, where we heard and told some 
talcs, we called upon the khaid, and quaffed some 
coffee there also, from whence wo returned to our quarters, 
and asked, “ Have the hamba and spichey not yet 
arrived ?” “ No,” was the reply, to our groat mortification. 
1 proposed, therefore, that we* should return to the 
metropolis the next day. We accordingly gave the 
necessary orders to our servants, and fully made up 
our minds to do so, scolding away all the litnc at the 
British Vice-Consul of Tunis. 

Whilst wc wea* engaged in this praiseworthy occupa- 
tion, a messenger arrived, saying, “ The hamba an^ 
spichey from the Bey have arrived.” Tliese tidings 
calmed our troubled brcast.s, and we began to arrange at 
once for our journey towards 'J’abarca. Now the tliree 
little boats which were sent out from Biserta to the 
island of Galita on ihe preceding Wednesday were daily 
expected to return. Wc were under the impression that 
those boats might return with some bodies of the drowned. 
We considered it therefore advisable that one of us 
should remain at Biserta to await the return of those 
boats, and the lot fell upon me. So that the following 

morning, the first day of the new year, Mr. D set out 

on horseback, with eighteen guards, there is no carriage 
road that way, and I was left here with two servants. 

As soon as I saw Mr. D off, I sat down to write to 

Mrs. Davis, informing her of all oiur aiTangcments. Here 
I must stop for the present, as I am so frequently inter- 
rupted by all shades and degrees of men, that I positively 
cannot go on writing any longer. Excuse therefore the 
abrupt conclusion of 


Yours, &c. &c. 
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Some of my readers may be anxious to know a few 
more particulars about the different parties who were con- 
cerned on that melancholy occasion : the following letters 
may, to a certain degree, remove such anxiety. The 
following is a copy of a note from Mr. Davis to me : — 
“ Sidi Mansoor, January 3, 1848. My dear MargoUouth, 
Bo not surprised at my not having returned at the time I 
fixed. I have now found two bodies, but in sucli a state, that 
fear that I shall have to bury them here. I also found 
Lieutenant Rooke’s boat ; and I am now with the people 
who saved them, whom I shall bring with me to Biserta. 
I cannot as yet say when I shall be back ; for I purpose 
to perform, at least, another day’s journey. Yours 
affectionately, N, Davis.” — My readers will now be awai*e 
that the Arabs, who were so kind and generous to the 
poor sailors, wore brought with us to Tunis. The 
following letters will tell about ’the gratitude they 
received : — 

The first appeared in the Malta “ Times ” of March 
6th, 1848 

“ Sir, — Understanding tliat a sum of money is about 
to bo forwarded to Tunis, as a reward to the iVrab who 
saved Lieutenant Rookc and his companions, 1 take the 
liberty to suggest, through your journal, to the generous 
philanthropists who arc engaged in this praiseworthy 
work, that if they wish really to benefit the noble-minded 
Arab, to send the money to the Rev. N. Davis, Mis- 
sionary to the Jews in Tunis ; and the Arab will be 
sure to got it without the least delay. Mr. Davis’ has 
already behaved himself, using the words of the Arab, 
like a father to him. The preacher of ‘ peace and good 
will towards all men’ lodged the Arab in his house, 
and supplied his wants, long before Sir Thomas Reade 
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thought of doing it. Truth to speak, if it were not for 
Mr. Davis, the Arab would have had good reason to 
form a very poor estimate of English gratitude. For 
nearly two months did he remain at Tunis, at Mr. 
Davis’ house, and put off by the Messrs. Santilliany, 
the mouth-pieces of the British Consulate at Tunis, day 
after day ; and at last he received the princely sum of 
400 piastres, equal to XI 2, and this sum he generously 
divided between the sheikh and his uncle, Vho accom- 
panied him ; whilst if Mr. Davis had been employed in 
the affair, the Arab would have Intd an opportunity of 
seeing prompt English gratitude in its true light. 1 
presume your readers do yet remember the articles on 
the ‘ Avenger,’ which appeared in your last tu'o numbers, 
which will furnish the reason why 1 ]>ropo8e Mr. Davis 
as the most eligible person to hand the rea’anl to the 
Arab. 1 cannot help thinking that the Admiralty did 
not behave gratefully to Mr. Davis in not even acknow- 
ledging his services in (that melancholy affair. Is it 
because he is a Christian Minister I Hardly.” 

The above was evidently written by a person whp 
knew all about the affair. 

The following is a copy of a letter Mr. Davis ad- 
dressed to a correspondent of his, on the 16 th of March : 

It gives me great pleasure to be able to forward you 
a sketch of Mohammed Ben Iladad and Itis father, 
drawn by L. Ferriero, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul for Tunis. Mohammed is the Arab who saved 
thc*Uvcs of a portion of the crow of the ‘ Avenger.’ Me 
is a native of Sidi Mansoor, and a shepherd by employ- 
ment. lie is a middle-sized man, of about tbirty-fivo 
years of age. Ilis complexion is swarthy, bis hair black, 
and bis eyes large and lively. Humanity, kindness, and 
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amiability are distinctly discerned in his countenance* 
Though he has but seldom left the heights of his wild 
and lofty native mountains, yet I found him surprisingly 
‘ intelligent. His disinterested conduct towards the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated steamer sufficiently proves him to 
be very different in disiposition from the generality of 
the inhabitants of the wild shores of Barbary. I have 
had him living with me nearly a month, and can bear 
the highest testimony to his character. 

“ Some of our readers may probably desire to know 
Ijow I came in contact with Iladad. I will cx])Iain this, 
especially as it may convey interesting intelligence to 
some of those who have so unexpectedly been called 
upon to mourn the loss of some dear relative. 

“ No sooner did we ascertain that the ‘Avenger^ was 
entirely wrecked, than 1 formed the resolution to visit 
the coast in a westerly direction, in search of the bodies 
which I expected might be washed ashore. Accordingly 
1 left for Biserta, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Margo- 
liouth, where we learnt, on our arrival, that the son of 
Mr. Mamici, our consular agent, had started, with three 
boats, for Jalta, or Gulita, in order to obtain more 
information respecting the steamer. We were anxious 
to hear the result of Mr. Manuci’s mission, but though 
I remained till the 31st at Biserta, no tidings of the 
boats had reached that place. Indeed, it could hardly 
have been expected, as the weather w^as of a most awful 
nature. The rain came down in torrents, and the wind 
was most boisterous. In such weather I started ontny 
melancholy excursion, Mr. Margoliouth remaining here, 
in the hope that his services might bo required on the 
return of the boats. 

I took with me seven men on horseback, and eight on 
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foot. The latter were to search those parts of the coast 
which were inaccessible for horses. After eight hours’ 
ride we reached Kassar-cl>Ahmar without finding the 
least restige of the object for which I came here. In 
the course of inquiry, however, *1 was informed that a 
body was found at Sidi Mansoor! After fourteen hours’ 
ride, on the 1st January, I reached the spot, and found 
on the beach the body of a sailor. His left arm was 
eaten cither by fish or jackals. I placed a guard over 
the body ; and as it was late, 1 sought for shelter 
wliich I found in the hospitable hut of lladad. 

“ The following day I found another body, near the 
spot where the boat was upset in tlie’surf. It was that 
of S. Ayling, as I aftcrwartls discovered from a piece of 
his shirt, on which tins name was in marking ink. 

“ Tliese bodies were interred on the 3rd January, in 
llie presence of upwards of forty Arabs, near the .sj)ot 
wliere lladad found the only survivors of tlic fatal 
wreck of the ‘ Avenger.’ • From the steamer it is unlikely 
any bodies should ever be washed on shore. These are 
from the boat which upset. As there Wiis no chance of 
my finding more, I returned to Tunis, taking lladad 
with mo, to receive tlie reward 1 considered he had a 
right to. 

“ 1 remarked, with great pleasure, that tlie c.asc of 
lladad had been brought before the House of Jjords on 
the 2dth ult., when the Earl of Malmesbury itupiircd 
whether the Government intended to manifest any token 
of gratitude in the shape of reward to the Arab who 
saved the lives of a portion of the crew of the ‘ Avenger.’ 
To this the Earl of Auckland replied, that immediately 
on the receipt of the information relative to tlie gallant 
conduct of the fishermen (shepherds, and not fishermen). 
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rewards were conferred upon them. There can be no 
doubt but that their Lordships were truly anxious to 
show to JJadad that they appreciated his praiseworthy 
exertion in behalf of humanity,- and to stimulate his 
countrymen to imitate, Vhen an opportunity offers itself, 
his noble example. But it is only just that I mention, 
that after taking poor Mohammed, who was accompanied 
by his father and liis brother-in-law, to Tunis, and after 
keeping thein away from their homes and families nearly 
a month, the long-expected reward came. The so much 
talked of and eulogised Arab received the sum of 400 
piastres, or 12/. This sum he brought to me, to divide 
it between himself, the father, and the brother-in-law, 
who, you must know, had nothing to do in the saving 
of Lieutenant Hooke and his paity. 1 advised him to 
take at least half of the money for himself, and to give 
tlio other half to his companions, •which he did very 
readily. The expenses during their stay here were, 
however, paid. 

“Ahmed Boy behaved himself far more generously 
towards them. Besides giving them a present of fifty 
piastres each, bo gave tliem new suits of clothes. 

“ Shortly before the departure of the Arabs for their 
homos, 1 was informed that another body had been 
washed ashore, which, according to my orders, was 
interred nbar the two others. There is only one more 
fiom the boat missing. From the particulars I hare 
received from an Arab, w'ho came lately here from Sidi 
Mansoor, 1 am inclined to believe that the last body 
found is that of the doctor of the * Avenger.’ 

“ Yours, Ac.” 
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LETTER IX. 

TO THE REV. H. S. JOgEPH, CHESTER. 

Biscrta, January, l«4K. 

M.y dear Mr. Joseph, 

I DO not think that you will consider this epistle, from 
this part of the world, unwelcome. I think that before 1 
left Tunis, you were already apprized of our errand {o 
this city, as well as of the puqmsc of the same. I shall 
leave to Davis the particulars of our journey hitherto ; 
my letter shall be coniined to Biserta and its .lews. 
The Moors have a tradition that the .lews were the first 
inhabitants of Biserta, the next the Romans, and the 
third the ancestore of the present. 

When Davis left me on Saturday last, I sat down to 
l)cu a few lines to Kate, as I knew she would be an^^us 
to learn something of her dear’s movements. I was not 
sitting long before several Jews — the principal of Biserta 
— were announced, who came to pay their respects to 
me, and said many things which I am not vain enough 
to appropriate. They urged conversation on Christianity, 
which I did not discourage ; and we parted dn the most 
friendly terms. I shall give you here a few extracts from 
my “ Evening Notes,” since Davis left me here. 

January 1. — At two o’clock 1 proceeded to the large 
synagogue. When 1 entered that building, I observed a 
number of children in one comer of the sanctuary stand- 
ing round a venerable Jew, who was instructing them. 
This was a sort of Sabbath class of Jewish boys. Being 
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naturally fond of cliildren, as well as desirous to hear 
what they were taught, I directed niy steps to the 
juvenile comer. But before I reached that quarter, a 
voice overtook me, crying, “ Here ! here !” I obeyed the 
summons ; it was from another part of the synagogue, 
where an old rabbi w^ sitting and expounding the 
prophets ; and the voice that I heard was that of the ex- 
pounder. I wished to take my place among the audience, 
but the lecturer insisted that I should sit close to him. 
I availed myself of the pressing invitation, and was thus 
seated on the chiefest place in the largest synagogue of 
liiserta. After tlie little commotion which my entrance 
caused subsided, I said to the Itabbi, “ Proceed now with 
your ex])osition.” 'J’lic old man seemed a little embar- 
rassed, but I emphatically repeated, “Proceed now with 
your cxj)Osition.” Tlie Rabbi said, “ You must lecture, 
it is customary for the strangbr to take the roll of the 
law and to expound it,” and iusistcil* upon my turning 
public teacher. But 1 insisted upon him to proceed. 
The Rabbi, wandering oft’ from his immediate subject 
in hand, said that he would prove to mo that every 
Israelite was a child of eternal happiness, for w'hich 
purpose he iulduccd the following passage from the 
traditions of the fathers : — 

“ Every Israelite is sure of a portion in the next world.” 

I opposed this assertion at once, showing to all the Jews 
in the synagogue that the above passage proved nothing 
to the purpose. The “ portion” spoken of may be either 
good or bad; and quoted Daniel xii. 1 — 3, to confirm my 
statement on the subject. The Rabbi then again said. 
Why then do you not lecture since you are so well ac- 
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acquainted with the arritings of our prophetsl" 1 then 
said, I would ; but added, “ I do not pin my faith to 
the sleeves of the Rahbies ; the Bible, which yon bold 
in your bands — ” (I was delighted to see the great 
number of Hebrew Bibles publislicd by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which were in the hands of the 
Jews in that synagogue ; some got them from Mr. Rwald, 
and others from me) — “ is the code of my religion and of 
my faith. I will therefore take my text from the i)a8sagc 
following your quotation, ‘ Thy people also shall be all 
righteous.'* Upon which 1 gave a lengthy lecture upon 
the Scripture meaning of the word ‘ righteous,’ an<l con- 
cluded by directing the attention of my audience to ‘the 
Lord our RightcoHsnc.s.s.’ The passage the Itabbi (pioted 
I demonstrated — that according to the sense he put upon 
it — was in direct opposition to the plainest declaration 
of the Word of God. 1 then repeated .Icr. v. 1 — and 
Ezekiel ii. by heart. I appealed to the Rahhi, as well as to 
the audience, whether they ditl not agree with me, that the 
rabbies are worthy of being altogether thrown overboard, 
since they dare make the Word of God of none cfl'ect. 
The Rabbi said he was not au arc that there were such 
passages in the Bible as I had (iuote<l. This unguarded 
remark of the poor man gave me a great advantage 
over him : I fixed my eyes upon him, and iq a deter- 
mined voice rejoined, “ Art thou a master of Israel, and 
knowest not these passages ?” I took a Bible from one 
of the Jews, and opened it at the places where those 
passages occur, and handed the sacred volume to the 


* The whole paesage runs tbu «: — “Every iHiucliic in wire of a 
portion in the next world, for it in written, ‘And thy people alwi 
shall be rightcons : they shall inherit the land,’ &c., Alee.” Isaiah 
lx. 21. 
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Rabbi, saying, “ Perhaps yon nrould be kind enough to 
read those portions of holy writ yourself.” The Jewish 
expounder looked rather annoyed at this rebuke ; but I 
had not done with him. I took courage, and addressed 
his audience in the following words ; “ Seeing, dear 
brethren, that, in accordance with the prophet Jeremiah, 
your shepherds cause you to go astray, and, according to 
the prophet Jsaiah, the wisdom of your wise men perished, 
and the understanding of your prudent men is hid, as ye 
observe this day verified in the case of your spiritual 
leader ; I pronounce him therefore unfit to handle the 
Scripture of tnith. Listen to me ; I will unfold to you 
the things belonging to your eternal happiness.” I then 
proceeded to open and allege unto them, from the sacred 
Mosaic and prophetic records that Jesus was the Christ, 
and the only conductor to true happiness. Myidiscourse 
lasted for about an hour, during winch time none dui-st 
to interrupt me. The fact is, the whole congregatoin 
seemed sensible that their spiritual leader leads them 
anywhere but the right way. After I had done, an old 
Jew asked a few questions of minor importance, which 
were answered, according to his own statement, to his 
satisfaction. I then took a friendly leave of my hearers. 
Some said they should }ike to call upon me in the evening, 
and I 8a\,d I should 1x5 very glad to see them. From 
thence 1 proceeded to the house of the principal Jew at 
Biserta : he is considered to be the most hospitable 
Israelite in this regency. Some of his brethren here say 
ho is a second Abraham, as regards hospitality. .When 
1 arrived at his house, it was just about dinner-time : the 
dining-room was full of his brethren, who were invited to 
take their sabbath-dinner with him. 1 was very kindly 
treated. Many occasions were afforded me to turn their 
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nttention to that sabbath which remained for the people 
of God. I tried to allay oontrovorsy as much os possible : 
my aim was simply now and then to state a Christian 
doctrine, and elucidate it by some passage of Scripture, 
on which I endeavoured, and, thapks be to God, succeeded 
to rivet their thoughts. I was hero asked for iicrmission 
to call upon me to-morrow, and discuss the doctrines of 
Christianity with me, which pennission of jjoursc was 
granted. One in particular volunteered to convinci' me 
that I am wrong, and promiseil himself a great victory 
over my faith^to-inorrow. In order to equip him properly 
for his important combat, I recommended him to reml 
several controversial works written against Christianity 
by some of the most learned .Tews in the last tlirce 
centuries. The recommendation rather eoolcd his zeal 
a little : however, he repeated his notice — “ To-morrow 
at 12 o’clock 1 shairbewitli you.” To which I rejoined, 
“ To-morrow at 12 o’clock 1 shall expect you.” After an 
interchange of several questions and answers, 1 took my 
leave from that house also, but am glad to add on the 
most friendly terms. Several .Jew’s, whom I saw in the 
synagogue, called in the evening, with whom I had a 
good deal of profitable conversation. 

• 

Jan. 2. — This being the Lord’s Day, and tljcrc being 
no Protestant place of w’orship here, I eommenced the 
day by reading with Uzan (one of the Jewish converts, 
who was baptized on Christmas last ; he accompanied 
me hither, and proved very useful to mo in my minis- 
terial capacity), the service of the Church of England, 
and gave him, or rather both of us, a brief expo- 
sition of the lessons appointed for this day, which took 
up our time till 12 o’clock, the hour my Jewish friend 
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fixed for his attack upon Christianity. Two hours 
elapsed but my antaj:;onist did not make his appearance, 
I thought, therefore, the time would not be mis-spent if 
I mat to see him. As soon as he beheld me, he seemed 
as much as to say, — “ Hast thou found me, Oh, mine 
enemy?” I chid liim for not keeping his appointment, 
but the only reply was, “ I have heard from several 
Jews, who heard you in the synagogue yesterday, that 
you arc like Elisiia ben Abuyali, so that were I even as 
great as Rabbi Mayir was, I should still stand in need 
|o learn the law out of your mouth.* So that 1 require 
more time for preparation for a controversy with you 
than I imagined.” I in.si8ted, therefore, that amongst 
the other books 1 mentioned for his perusal, that he 
should also read the New Testament, with a copy of 
which I supjdied him, and positively afiirmcd, that I 
would not enter into any discussion with him about 
Christiivnity, as long as he w’as not well made up in that 
book, as 1 should not like to take advantage of his 
ignorance. 

The Rabbi who got that severe rebuke from me yester- 
day in the synagogue, called upon me, for the purjiose of 
purchasing a Bible ; I told him that I did no business 
on the Lord’s Day, but I said, “ 1 will present you with a 
New Testament, and after you have read carefully the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, call upon me, and I 
may present you with a copy of the Old Testament also.” 

* It lit related in Tiiliuud, Tract Ch'guigah, that Rabbi Elisha 
ben Abnyah pryed too mneh into the mysteries of Paradise, which 
curiosity occasioned his renouncing Judaism. But so great was 
his learning, that even after his aiiost.acy from the religion of the 
Rabbies, Rabbi Mayir used to follow Elisha's horse, and learn the 
law out of the mouth of Ben Abnyah. 
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I took a walk towards evening, and observing several 
young men sitting in a sho]) and conversing together, I 
entered among them ; they seemed all attention as Usan 
and myself were addetl to their circle. I askoil them 
whether they acted on the advice of their wise king. 
“ Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore, get wisdom, 
and with all thy getting get understanding.” They 
looked tenor-struck. My ycstertlay's serijion in tlie 
synagogue makes the Jews afraid to argue with me, but 
rather induces them to pay a deal of deference to me. 
The Jews siniply said, they had not any wise men iu 
Biserta who would be able to supply them with that 
wisdom. I told them it wa.s found in the Bible so plain, 
so simple, that he who runneth might read it, and make 
it his own. I then e.vpoundcd tt) them Proverbs VIII., 
and thus preached Jesus to them ; they listened attentively 
and gratefully, for ^’hen I got up to take my leave, they 
begged of me to stay a little longer with them. 

Jan. .3. — This morning, after reading with Uzan a couple 
of chapters in the Bible, I took a walk with him. iScveral 
Jews observed us, and joined us in our walk and con- 
versation. 1 dwelt therefore on the principal features of 
the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, I also 
entered several shops, and directed their at^ntion to 
that merchandise which is better than the merchandise 
of silver, and the gain thereof* than fine gold, which 
is more precious than rubies, and all the things that they 
could desire were not to be compared unto it. I am 
sure a Christian school would be gratefully hailed by 
many of them. Whilst sitting near a cofTce-housc with 


* Proverbs III. 14, I.*}. 
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several Jews about me, a young, intelligent-looking Mo- 
hammedan, perceiving, fi^m my conversation with my 
brethren, that I was a Christian, charged me with image- 
worship, and the Jew with Talmud-worship. I soon un- 
deceived him by afiinning that I abhorred idolatry more 
than any Moslem, and that I cordially rejected all sorts 
of Talmud, be it Jewisli, Mohammedan, or Popish ; my 
creed was framed, 1 continued, on the word of God 
alone, as found in the Old and New Testament. This 
pleased the young Mohammedan very much. 1 then 
told him my mind respecting the Koran. I hope and 
trust that my visit to this place may not be easily 
foi^ottcn. 1 have every reason to believe that a spirit 
of much enquiry iias been awakened in many a Jewish 
soul, after the truth as it is in Jesus. 

I will conclude this letter with a translation of "a 
MS. Hebrew placard, which I obsened posted on 
the portals of the largest synagogue here. I will 
make no comments, as 1 huve no time to prolong this 
epistle : — “ Brethren of the House of Israel, this is to 
put you in mind, that the coming of our Holy Messiah 
draweth nigh. Long have we longed for II is appearance, 
like as the hart panteth for water-brooks ; our eyes have 
almost consumed away by reason of incessant looking 
for our Redeemer; our hearts sickened, by reason of the 
long-deferred hope ; our feelings were long wounded by 
the words of our enemies, the Gentiles, which were like 
piercing swords, who continually mocked us, saying, — 

‘ Where is your Messiah ? why does your Deliverer delay 
his coming i Cry siloud unto him, peradventure he is 
asleep, or on a journey. Increase your importunities, 
perhaps he will at length bestir himself.’ — These and 
many more such grievous disappointments and insults 
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had ve to eocounter and endure. But our rock is not as 
their rode, of 'which our enemies tbemselTCs shall yet be 
judges. Our Rock is the strength of Israel, who will not 
lie nor repent, for Tic is not a man that lie should 
repent." [Here follow several ysissagcs from the Scrip- 
tures in the shape of quotations, ns Isaiah lix. 20 ; 
lx. 16 ; Jer. xxxi. 11; xlvi. 27; 1. 34; li. 5, &c. &c.] 
“According to our ancient predictions, and according to 
our holy tradition.s, the time of the fulfilment of those 
sacred prophecies is advancing to their culminating point. 
It behoves us, therefore, to turn to the Lortl our God, 
Avith all our hearts and all our soiiLs. Did not our God 
declare by the mouth of his servant Ezekiel, [ xx. .3S, 
quoted]. The appointed time has surely come for our 
deliverance. Injpcnitcncc, however, may delay it, as it 
has often times done before. I^et, therefore, repentance, 
prayer, and almsgrving be practised more than ever, so 
that the time of the Redeemer’s coming to Zion may be 
hastened. May tliis bc*thc will of God. Amen.” 

I was given to understand that the above doctimcnl 
was drawn up because of a warning dream with which 
the three principal rabbics were coincidentally favoured. 
But an Algerian Frenchified Jew told me as a profound 
secret, that It was a sort of combination — d /« Disraeli’s 
Fakrcdccn — on the part of the rabbics, in ordqr to get a 
few piastres towards the repair of the synagogues. Not 
at all unlikely. I have in my possession a large Hebrew 
placard, which was displayed on the door-posts of the 
Tunisian synagogues, of the same purport and effect. I 
do not think I shall write to you before I reach the land 
of our Fathers. Good-bye, therefore, for the present. 

Yours affectionately, &c. &c. 
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LETTER X. 

TO THE WORSHIPFUL AND REV. H. RAIKES, CHAN- 
CEJiLOR OF THE DIOCESE OF CHESTER. 

Constantinople, March, 1848. 

Mj dear Sir, 

The kind notice you were so good as to take of my 
communications from Tunis, encourages me to trespass 
upon you with an epistle from this wonderful and mag- 
nificent city. 

I left Tunis sooner than 1 intended, owing to an appa- 
rently severe dispensation of Providence. For the last few 
weeks of my residence there, I began to feel very unwell. 
My constitution began to give way very rapidly, so much 
so that I hardly had strength enough to speak for a quarter 
of an hour; and whilst there I could not sit quiet. 
Something would constantly occur to engage iny activity, 
such as it was, and stimulate my encrgic.s ; the conse- 
quence was a reaction of a 'very unfavourable nature. 
My indisposition was occasioned partly by my journey to 
Biserta, on account of the wreck of the “Avenger,” which 
was a very arduous and trying undertaking ; and partly 
by the illness and subsequent death of a Christian sister, 
the daughter of the American consul. I was called upon 
to watch her death-bed side for the last ten days of her 
mortal life ; during which period I scarcely enjoyed ten 
hours of sleep. 

About the end of last month, therefore, 1 embarked 
on board an English bark, bearing the name of “ The 
Mariner,” and after a delightful sail of three days, 
reached Malta once more, where I spent a few days 
consulting some physicians about my state of health, by 
whose advice I profited considerably. 
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During my stay in that island several circumstances 
came under my notice of a most interesting nature. And 
as I know you to appreciate providential occurrences, 
and look upon them in the proper and right light, I 
shall transcribe in this, the most 'striking, form my 
“Evening Notes.” 

On the 7tb instant, whilst I was walking through one 
of the streets of Malta, I observed a group of fve Jews, 
busily engaged in mutual converse. After looking at 
them for some time, in order to attract tlicir attention, I 
went up to them, and inquired, in the familiar stylo 
used when Jew meets Jew, whence they came. Tliey 
readily satisfied my curiosity, an<l told me that they 
were residents of Salonica, alias Tlics.saIonica. I began 
tlien to make further inquiries about a certain rabbi of 
that city, who visited England in 1843. A circumstance 
wsjs thus brought to my knowledge whicl» filled my heart 
with much gratitude to the wonderful and mysterious 
mover of the universe. 

In the beginning of the year 1843, the largest syna- 
gogue of Tlicssalonica was destroyed by fire. The Jews 
there being too {>oor to rebuild it, resolved to solicit 
their brethren sojourning in other countries, for support, 
under their congregational calamity. A nTwo, M’Shvr 
lack, or deputation, was appointed to proceed^ to the 
west, on this errand of charity. The M’Shulach after 
visiting many places, came to Liverpool, about the end of 
the same year. The respectable deputy, who was one 
of the rabbies of Thessalonica, was far better versed in 
the Eastern languages than in the Western. However, 
he could make his way with the former till he came to 
Liverpool, where he found himself almost speechless. A 
Liverpool Jew recommended him to me, as one likely to 
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assist him in the way of interpretation. Ho therefore 
called upon me, and related to me the object of his mis- 
sion, and the unpleasant dilemma he was in, by reason 
of his slowiicss of speech in the English language, and 
begged of me to aid Mm in his task. I complied with 
his request, and went about with him, making his wants 
known to his Liverpool co-religionists, and was thus of 
essential service to him. 1 w'cll remember the crowds of 
idle men and children which his flue, (lowing Eastern 
robes attracted towards u.s, when I used to accompany 
lijm in his rounds. Wo were followed by vast numbers 
from street to street, and when we entered into a house, 
our retinue would remain outside, awaiting to welcome 
us on our return, and would moreover swell their num- 
bers. It is no ail'ectation, when I tell you that I have a 
particidar dislike to be run after, and was, therefore, by 
no means pleased w'ith my unenviftble popularity. I 
expressed the same to my Eastern friend, who assured 
mo tliat as soon as I got used to ft, 1 should consider such 
an attendance ns a matter of course, and not feel in the 
least affected by being run after. He declared that he 
also disliked his popularity at tirst, but he got used to it. 
and that use was second nature. I confess this philoso- 
phical and natural disquisition did by no means change 
my dislike to being pointed, stared, and gazed at. But 
would you believe it, when I tell you, that in the course 
of a few daysj, I got quite used to it, and when the work 
was finished, and the Eastern iudividual left Liverpool, 
and I was thus obliged to walk by myself, I almost 
wondered and regretted my sudden reverse of notoriety. 

However, to the future history of that personage. 
Somehow or other, the principal subject of our conver- 
sation, whenever that deputy called upon me, was the 
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C’liristian religion. He adduced objections against the 
Messiahship of Jesus, and I adduced proofs in favour of 
the divine and eternal sonship of the despised Nazarenc. 
My Jewish friend most strenuously o])poscd me all the 
time he was in Liver]>ool. Before leaving that place ho 
called upon me to thank me for my offices, and to 
my inexpressible astonishment, avowed before me his 
belief in Jesus of Nazareth as the true Messiah, and as 
his only hope of salvation. He vowed, moreover, to 
promulgate the same doctrines he heard pro])Onnded to 
liim, to his brethren at his native place. He begged 
three Hebrew New Testaments from me, which ho 
thought he might be able to put into the liands of .some 
of his friends, about whom he was verv an.xious. 1 
confc.ss that I had my misgivings about the deputy’s 
professions — notwithstanding tliat I always fctpnd him 
honest and straightfoiVard — because he followed them 
up by asking letters of introduction to some of my 
friends in Dublin, where Ifb was going to. Hovvever, 1 
never deny a New Testament to any Jew, and as 1 had 
three at command. I gladly supplied him with them. 
He protested that he would read and inwardly digest 
the contents of tlie work, and that he would talk of tlicm 
when he sitteth in his house, and when he walketh by 
the way, and when he licth down, and w'hen he riseth 
up. ^ I am ashamed to own, that Ananias-like, 1 sus- 
|)cctcd ray friend’s loud profession. I furnished him 
with a couple of notes to some of my Dublin acquaint- 
ances, and we parted. Many a time did I think of tliat 
man, and remembered him, when pouring out my heart 
in behalf of Lsracl, before Israel’s God. The 7th instant, 
I was once more convinced that the High and Holy One 
is no rc8i)ecter of ])er8on.s. and that He is pleased to 
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make use of veak instruments to bring mighty things to 
pass. 

The rh WQ , M'Shulach kept his word, and the five 
Jews I met on that day were some of those to whom he 
made known the words he heard from me.* I cannot 
possibly describe the feelings which animated both them 
and me, when the whole circumstance was brought to 
light. With mutual fervour did we clasp each other’s 
hand, and thanked the mysterious Ruler for this myste- 
rious coincidence. Tlicy accompanied me to the inn, 
where they spent about three hours with me. We read 
together several portions of the Bible, and concluded with 
St. Paul’s first epistle to the Thcssalonians. I presented 
each of them with a copy of the New Testament, with 
which they were much pleased, and departed joyfully. 
Soon after they left me, they called again, with some 
very bcautifiil and valuable prcscuto as tokens of their 
unfeigned and unaflcctcd pleasure at our happy meeting. 
'Fhc following morning they called again, according to 
appointment, for the reading of the second epistle to 
the 'rhessadonians. We parted with mingled feelings of 
pleasure and grief. 

Did my health permit me, I would have ventured to 
relate another most interesting coincidence — how I fell in 
with Jews from Tripoli, laelonging to a small secret society 
of IIcbroMts, who are well acquainted with the doctrines 
of Ohristianity, and who often meet together for the pu^ 
pose of conversing on them. But to enter into par- 
ticulars would extend this epistle to an inconvenient 

* In a eulxieqiietit letter, written from Jerusalem, the remainder 
of the interesting individiiars history will transpire, being the 
aocouiit of the authors pru%'idential meeting with him in the holy 
city, and witnessing his Imptisui into the Christian Chiiroh. 
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length, and I am not strong enough as jet for very 
long letters. 

I must however mention one jmrticular, which may 
interest you, as it illustrates the light in which con- 
scientious Jews look upon the attempt made by their 
brethren in England fo be admitted as members of the 
British Parliament. I met the other day, whilst at 
Malta, with a very learned and pious Gibraltar Jew. 
After discussing different subjects in connexion with 
Jewish literature, Jewish Biblical exposition, &c., the 
conversation turned upon Jewish history, and the Jews of 
Great Britain >rcrc brought under review. My Gibraltar 
friend gave vent to the following speech : — “ I consider 
the admission of the Jews into the British Parliament as 
nothing more or less than the deatli-blow to British 
.ludaism. I look with dread at the probsiblc con8c(}uoncos 
to our religion in England. Look at Algiers ; the Jews 
there, were once a holy and pious people, but behold them 
now. They arc the most wretched infidels that ever dis- 
graced our nation. The French Government granted 
them equal rights with the French people, and the Jews 
of Algiers began to^ix with the Gentiles of France, and 
learned their bad ways. 1 agree with the old rabbinical 
adage, ‘ Humility, in the present dispensation, is mo.st 
becoming to the Israelites.’ 1 agree with the Christians 
who ojipose the bill, and trust and pray that they may 
.succeed.” Thus spake a truly patriotic and conscientious 
Jew.* 

• As far at) my private opinion is c*)nccmed— to which I con- 
sider myself entitled — 1 do nut sympathise with iny Gibraltar 
friend. Thoujfh Judaism may experience dctriiuent from the event 
of admissioii of Hebrews into Parliament, Christianity will consider- 
ably gain amongst the Jews in cousc>|ueucc. 
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I find the following entry in my journal, with which 
my present letter to you shall end: — “ March 18th. I 
have been very ill since I left Malta. This morning, 
however, soon after our entering the Dardanelles, I began 
to feel a littk'lK‘ttcr, and continued to do so to this very 
late hour (10 o’clock p.m.). I leave the mythological 
reflections which the passage along the Dardanelles is 
likely t(» produce, to such able authors as Kingslake, 
Warburton, lV*yKle, &c. To them I leave the sources of 
the Scainandcr, across one of which Hector leaped when 
pursuc'd by Achilles. Ijct the above-named gentlemen 
e.\crt their 8j>ccuhitivc powers over tlie impressions which 
the tombs of Menelaiis, Antilochus, Achilles, Patroclus, 
and Ajax originate. The place which e.xcited speculation 
in my mind was Kskc Btamboul, which is almost oppo- 
site Tenedos, It was built, according to some, by 
Alexander, with the remains of ancient Troy, from 
whence that great potentate took ‘ columns and other 
valuable sjjcciinens of gi’anite and marble ’ for the 
erection of public buildings at 'froas, u/las Eske Staraboul. 
My thoughts were occupied with some of the incidents in 
iSt. Paul’s life on the vi.sion that appesised there to the 
great apostle of the IJentilcs. 'fhe liret Bishop of 
Ephesus came to my mind. I speetdated whether there 
werc any dcseendants of Carpus, with whom St. Paul left 
his cloak, bdbks, and favourite parchments. Yes, the 
site of ancient Troas monopolized almost all my attention 
whilst on the Dardanelles. 

“ 1 cannot help feeling a little surprised at Dr. Wilson 
that ho should not even allude to this place in his ‘ Lands 
of the Bible,’ whilst he mentions so many places which 
arc not to be found in the Bible at all.” 

Whilst at Malta I received a note from a gentleman — 
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a Mr. Woodcock, of Leicestershire — who was on his way 
to the Holy Land, to ask me whether I would have any 
objection to accept him as a fellow traveller, so that he 
might join me in my pilgriniitgc to the land of my 
fathers. From his note and his manner I could hare 
no objection. lie is therefore here with me, and ac- 
companies me in many rambles through the city of tlic 
Sultan.* 

Farewell for the present. I shall write again, if spared, 
from Psilcstinc, a country which is more interesting to 
the Christian than all the countries of the earth. 

V'oui’s faithfully, 

&c. &c. 


LKTTKR XI. 

TO MRS. KOXVAUn H. I.KVKAl'X, 


CuiJHtantinoplt', Msirrli, IK-IM. 

My dear Sarah, 

From niiiie to Mr. .foseph, you will le.arn when 1 
received yours of the 1 8th ult., viz., on embarking the 
“ Erin” for this. I was obliget^ therefore, to take dear 
Mary’s letter with me to this city, which I forjvardcd to 
Tunis as soon as I reached the inctroi)olis of Abdoul 
Megid. What a magnificent and wonderful city that 
Constantinople is at a distance! J dare say you will 


Mr. Woodewrk lias .“ince taken hely onlcrs, and is now at .St. 
Agnen, Najixiiu, New Providence. He lias piiWUlicd an internat- 
ing little voliinie on Palestine, bearing tlie title “ Serijiture Lauda ; 
lieing a vieit to the hcenes of the Bible.” 
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expect some descriptions of this majestic place, but I am 
not ashamed to own that my descriptive powers are too 
puny to attempt anything of the kind. Besides, I think 
you arc aware of my eccentric disposition, namely, that 
when 1 am fascinated by some charming object, I become 
like one dumb, with silence, because I cannot muster 
proper words to express my feelings. In short, I was 
lost in admiration on Sunday last. 

Early that morning Captain Russell knocked at my 
cabin door, saying, “ Now, Sir, if you wish to see Con- 
Htai)tinople to advantage, up with you, and come to 
inc.” In a few nioincnts after the summons, I was on 
deck by the side of the captain. Wc were as yet about 
ten miles from the Golden Harbour ; nevertheless the 
panorama of the Turkish capital was already distinguish- 
ublo. But as wo advanced towards it, the more majestic 
and more august did that splendid city Appear. 1 borrow 
tho words of Hope, which he put into the mouth of 
Ansistasius, for 1 really felt as that author describes. 
Constantinople rose in all its gi‘andeur before us. With 
eyes rivctetl on tlie expanding splendours, I watched, as 
they rose out of tho bosom of the surrounding waters, the 
pointed minarets, the swelling cupolas, and the innume- 
rable habitations, reflecting their image in the mirror of 
tlio deep, or creeping up ther crested mountain, and tracing 
their outline m the expanse of the sky. At first, agglo- 
merated in a single confused mass, the lesser parts of this 
immense wholo seemed as they advanced by degrees to 
unfold — to disengage themselves from each other — and 
to grow into various groups, divided by wide chasms and 
deep indentures, until at last the cluster, thus far still 
distinctly connected, became- transformed, as if by magic, 
into three distinct cities, each individually of prodigious 
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extent, and each separated from the other two by a vide 
arm of that sea, whose silver tide encompassed their base, 
and made its vast circuit rest half in Europe, half in Asia. 
Entranced by the magnificent spectacle. I felt as if all the 
faculties of my soul were insufficient fully to embrace its 
glories. I hardly I'ctaincd power to breathe, and almost 
apprehended that in doing so I might dispel the glorious 
vision, and find its whole fabric only a delusive dream. 
Not a syllabic of exaggeration is to be found in the aimvc 
description. On the contrary, the picture falls far short 
of the reality. , 

Now all this fine, august, and resplendent aspect is 
only to be enjoyetl at a distance. Inside the rc.spectivc 
cities, the eye meets more disgusting than pleasing objects 
to look at. I will not trouble you with minutisc at 
present. I intend to write to a few of my friends, and 
fiimish them with- particulars of the various things and 
men I have seen and heard whilst here. You shall see 
copies of them all, when in God’s good providenco wo 
shall be permitted to meet again. I will reserve, there- 
fore, the remainder of my information for the “ pleasant 
evenings.” It will be indeed delightful to sit by the fire- 
side and talk of the lions of Constantinople. 

Yesterday being Friday — the Moslem nham Sabbath — 
I went to see the Sultan on his way to the mosque, with 
whose appearance I was by no means struck.* I went up 
the Bosphorus as far as the Black Sea. I cannot say 
positively that the scenery of the Bosphorus is the finest 
in the whole world, for very good reason, because I have 
not traversed the whole universe as yet ; but I am inclined 
to think that there is scarcely another spot in the whole 
globe equal to it in beauty. But particulars anon. 
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Returning tourards Misscri’s hotel, I was amused by 
watching a sale of the remainder of the Sultan’s dinner, 
which I understand is done daily. The Sultan, I hear, 
is beginning to be Europeanized : he has introduced an 
Italian dancirig-mastcr. into the seraglio. The nobility, 
I understand, are making rapid strides towards infi- 
delity, and laugh to scorn the pretensions of old 
Mohammed as a prophet. Adieu. 

Yours, &c. &c. 


LETTER XTI. 

TO TFIH HKV. T. F. KEDHEAD, ROCK FERRY, 
CH ESI! IRK. 


CoiLstaiitiiiojilo. 

My dear Mr. Redhead, 

I ENCLOSB you herewith a translation of a Hebrew 
letter, which I addressed to my fitther, from the “ City of 
the Sultan.” It will of course be more particularly with 
reference to the Jews. 1 shall preface thi.s, hou’cvcr, with 
a few general observations. You will neither expect nor 
want from me a description of this manifold city. Volume 
upon volume has been written upon it. It appears to 
mo, from the conversation I had with different parties of 
different nations and of different creeds, that Islamism 
in Turkey is decidctlly on the wane. Infidelity takes the 
place of Mohammedanism. The Sultan seems very partial 
to the advice of Christian statesmen, and it is rumoured 
that he contemplates ore long to throw open the sublime 
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portc to their admission as statesmen.* The present 
Sultan docs no more swell ont his titles to that prodipous 
amount to which his forefathers have aspired. We arc 
no more disgusted with such a bla.sphcnious assumption 
on the part of haughty Sultans as the following : — 

“ King of kings, and lord of lords, ruler of the East 
and West, and of all parts of the w’orld, prince of tlio 
holy and chaste city of .Tcmsalcm, shining w;ith the bright- 
ness of God, thrice hajtpy lord of the refulgent Mecca, 
tamer of infidels, and scourger of the unbelieving race of 
Christian vassals, lord of the White and Black J<cas, J,ho 
most mighty and invincible Sultan, who has the power 
from God to nilo all jteople with a bridle, and to break 
open the gates and bars of all cities and strong places, 
into whose Almighty hands arc delivere<l all the ends of 
the world. — none oxcoi)te(l!” Abdoul Megid is per- 
fectly satisfied to style himself “ ruler of the White and 
Black Seas” alone, lie does not attempt cither to tamo 
or scourge tin' infidel alid unbelieving race of Christians ; 
and is, moreover, in daily apprehension of a sotnul flogging 
from that bear of a Christian, Nicolas; and if it were not 
for infidel Franco and the unbelievtJig race of English 
Cliristians, the poor Sultan would be a gi'cat deal tamer 
even than he is at present. All sorts of churches arc 
multiplied. Islamism may l>c renounced wiUi impunity, 
and Christians even admitted into moscpics. There is 
one thing only wanting, according to Mohammedan creed, 
to the final downfall and annihilation of the Moslem faith 

* 1 wa8 delighted to read in the puhltc journal that the groat 
barrier of li<latn higfitry Uaa actually given way, ainl the Sultan 
haa isHUCfl a firman, about the end of 1848, to the f'nVict that 
Chriatiana may legitimately occupy the highoflt offieea in the 
Ttirkinh i*tate 
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in the Ottoman empire. It is the introduction of bells 
into the mosques, of which there was some talk ; the pre- 
sent Sultan being so anxious to introduce all the European 
customs and manners,* that he actually made &ie pre- 
posterous proposition, a Mullah declared, of calling down 
upon his cmiiirc the perdition which was once the lot of 
the Grecian empire, and all through bells, according to a 
prophecy, which i.s the following: — 

** Tho iiino shall conic when carthquakcH shall confound, 

With unresisted shock a sterile ground ; 

When the wide ocean shall ho stained with hlood, 

And bulwarks float on the portentous flood ; 

When smoko and fire shall join to form now rods, 

A ml mortals ravish thiiiulor from the gods. 

Then shall the ctuirago hy mean swains possessed, 

Loatl the hohl East to overrun tho West ; 

Tho pride of conquest shall adorn tho fiehl, 

And tho tall cross to tho bright crescent yield. 

But ere tho growing moon hor full attains, 

Her waning face shall sec her sons in chains ; 

In a black hour a fatal bell shall ring, 

Sure mark of swift success to a now mountain king.”^-" 

' All this information 1 obtained one tlay whilst walking out by 
myself with a Jewish gui<le, Ziissi* by name, when wo went into a 
eofleo- house at Hns<|uci, ami there met with a very ofticious and 
talkative story-teller. Not Iwiiig a proficient Turkish scholar, 
Ziisse was of tho greatest service to me in tnuislating all tho rapid 
efrusion of our loquacious Turk, who cost mo about twenty cup.s 
of tea. I thought for a long time that tho prophecy was an 
effort of Moslem imagination, but, to my surprise, I found the 
saino in an old folio published Anno Domini 1700, hy 
Aaron Hill, Gout.'* Mr. Hill put the tniuslation into verso ; and 
as it is essentially tho saino in moaning with tho prose translation 
Ziisso furnished me w’ith, I scruple not to adopt tho poetical 
version. 

Mr. Hill adds a few lines in explanation of the above prophecy, 
which may not l»e uninteresting. “ This prophecy they [the Turks] 
look upon as verified in the destruction of the Grecian empire about 
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“Ami Horn* but Abdoui Mepd,” rontinunl inv inform- 
ant, “ would think of introducinsj bidls. A trm* Mussul- 
man would ncviT think of npsritinjc an tinpin* which was 
grained by the h(‘lp of the Prophet. Hut Abdoui Me^id 
is a (jrei k infidel. He was trayied to bt‘ an Islam hater 
froii) his youth up.'* 1 asked “ was not Ihi* Sultan's 

fatluT, Mahmood, a true believer ?" 

“ N(»," ri‘pli(‘d the indipiant T\irk, “ he w;\s a wolf in 
.sheej)’.s eli>thin^ ; he was a usurpe'r and an infidel, and 
died a ehild of Eblis. Listeai fo im*, and 1 will tell \oii 
thti whole <lt‘ep-laid plot which ensnared mir hi>ly reliLiiou, 
to ove'rthrowin«if, by the hands of the n^leiitless em inies e»f 
tile Projihet. It is not prudent nor ex|)edient to be too 
pious, even tliuULrh professiiiLr the true faith. Kverylhin'i; 
ha>. a limit, stretch an\ tiling beyond its ap])ointed hounds 
and it will snaj)." Here Mustaplia stretehed a pieet‘ of 
Indian-rubber and liroke it, in illustration of liis th(‘orv. 

“ Our rightfid Sultan was iniie«*(l named Mahmood, ami 
was indeed a pieius and*faithful Moslem. Alas for the 
jrlory of his kinerdom, lu* was too pious Not only did 
h(! punisli vice with unmiti'xated seveTity, and n*w’ard 
virtue with unbounded liberality, but he, loved his reli- 
gion and his country with a father's lov<‘, and was in 
return beloved by his subjexts with filial affection. I b; 
was beautiful to look at ; the brightness of his f;j(;e rivalli'd 
tin* splendour of the ineion. lint he was too humble to 

tlie time that giinpoivdcr ami the use of c:intH>nH iiivf?nfe»I, 

Tin* FU’ftiHfi who were to le;ul ihcj Hast to overthrow the were 

succtya/ul ah* wlio laid the first foundation of their jirryt nt 
e/npire. The cross they look upon to .‘•i^rtiify the empire of (he 
Gt'fks^ alluding to tins haiincT of (Jonstanfim: thi‘ (Jnot. 'J’he 
ivatti/tf/of the Moon hcforc hrr full, they say denotes tlie ruin of the 
Ottoman family, before they have obtained their wihh of universal 
monarchy.” 

VOL. II. I 
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allow his dazzling countenance to be admired ; he there- 
fore never appeared without covering over his face, nay 
not even to his most beloved wifi*. Eblis took occasion 
of this his unsu]li(?d piety, and turned it into a battle- 
axe for the demolition of the Islam power and religion. 
Young man,” he turned upon “ never be over pious. 
If yf)U were handsome, I would counsel thee never to 
(!over thy fi^ce, thou mightest be exchanged in the twink- 
ling of an (*je.” I was too anxious to hoar the sequel to 
interrupt my narrator. I looked tluTefore all attention, whilst 
he smoked a pipe? and drank the thirteenth cup of cofft^c. 

“ Listen, thou man of understanding, to the stratagems 
of Kblis, and behold the instruments of his wicked deeds, 
"riu? prince of darkness, the ally of the Emperor of Russia, 
put into the heart of his oI)(‘dient child, namely, the 
Russian l^inperor, a spirit of uncontrollable covetousness, 
«‘sp<*eially for the things which belong to the faithful 
servants of Allah. And it came to pass, on a certain 
day, whilst our pious Sultan w/ls sitting on tiu^ seat of 
judgment, and passing sent<mct‘ upon the difterent 
(‘ulprits, a |)rince from the north country, Russia, was 
announced, desiring to speak to Mahmood — peace be upon 
him — face to face, aiul mouth to moutli, and car to ear, 
by themselves, and no other with them. Mahmood, who 
in his simplicity thought Jill princes to be guileless and 
just, feared no evil ; and therefore rose up from his seat, and 
with unatfccted eontidenet* motioned to the Russian prince 
to follow him. Both of them entered into a private 
council chamber, and left the plaintiffs, defendants, wit- 
nesses, and officers in the judgment-hall to ponder and 
wonder, what can the purport of this secret communica- 
tion be ? Hiilf an hour ran away ; a muffled figure 
entiTcd the house of judgnu*nt, unaccompanied by any 
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othtT person, whirli caused a little surprise ; but as none 
of the faithful had a pt‘!*sonal kno\vle<l^e of Mahnuuul, 
they suspected nothiiijc serious. IJy the infhuiue of 
Khlis, he pn»ee(*(led with the adininistration of justi(*e, as 
if ho had been l)orn and hn‘d in tiii‘ sera‘::lio, and sucked 
the breast of a sultana. When all (he cases were dis- 
missed, thi‘ ])e()|)lt* se])arated, and (ho Sul(an, aei’ordin*; 
(o custom, was I(*d with threat gli>ry and hoimur to tlu^ 
sublime and royal palace. 

“ It was whis])ered in secret pla<’es as a most s( ranine 
and an unaeccuintahh* (hiiiLT, that (he face of the ])riiiee,^ 
who eam<* from Russia, sliould havt^ laa ii sei*n no more. 
But no one (lanyl to rai.M* his voice al)ov(‘ a whisper. 
For a lew da\s the Sultan made no stir, and (he exc'ite- 
ment aljout the Russian priiut* died awaN. .Vs soon as 
thi‘ Sultan to know (liat ail nnus ([uii t apiin, h»r he 
had already his s('(‘n '( spi»*s, lie hepm, hy dej^nn s, to 
lirint:: hi new customs and laws; iireakin;.! tl«>wn, slowly 
lint stiaidily, all the.aneleftt landmarks of our holy reli- 
gion. Many faithful and jiuuis otlh ials were disc harged 
from the scTviee of the Sublime Rorlc* ; and new ones, 
strangers to all and to evc-rytluiig, appointed in their 
places. Tin* gentle, the meek, the lowly, tin; pious, the. 
faithful, and devoted Mahmood, was substituted hy a 
proud, haughty, impious, faithless, and frivolous tyrant. 
Could Mahmood himself have* become, so base acharacRT? 
Just as it is impossible* for a harmle.ss little* Iamb to 
become a ram|)iiig and a roaring lion, so is it impossible 
tliat the just Malimood should ho turned into an unprin- 
eiplc'd despot. It was the Russian prince whom Ehlis 
by his wiles brought into the seraglio ; and Allah 
permitted all this on account of our sins, which were, 
and are, many. Yes, to the ignorant and uninformed, 

I 2 
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the Sultan, and the vizier, and the bashaws may appear 
Mohammedans, hut not so to the initiated. All this, 
however, is according to our sacred prediction ; a day 
is yet to come when all the countries belonging to Mo- 
hammedan nations shall he subdued bv the infidel Chris- 
tians, (ath(T by foul or fair means ; but when all these 
wati.T-lloods have gone, over our heads, then Jesus the 
Son (if Mary will appear to our n‘S(me, and give us a 
dominion both in heaven and earth, and all those who 
will not obi^y the IVoplu t shall go with Eblis into perdi- 
Uon.** The aliove crude narrative spe^aks vedurnes as to 
tlie mind of Miissulinen n‘sp(‘cting the hold Mohammed- 
anism is exercising over the Turkish mind. 

I shall only mention one particular more, and then 
proceed with th(5 translation of the Hebrew htU)r, You 
know the history of Justinian’s Church, St. Sophia. 
What Christian scholar do(*s not 'know it ? W(*ll, for 
(u^nturit's it had b(*cn whitiswashed and used j\s a mos(|ue, 
and though many travellers were admitti‘d, by special 
firman, to visit tluit reiu'gjide church, no on(^ was able to 
form any idt'U of what it looked like wht'U it was a 
Christian place of worship. It is at present under repair, 
tlur whitewash is removed, and I am thus permitted to 
g(‘t a glimpst? of its original grandeur. The whole of 
the vaidtt'd lieiling is bespangled with gold crosses and 
stars, mad(? of tin* most beautiful and cliarming mosaic. 
I cannot tell you how phrased I was to get the view. 
1 am thus able to contradict the malicious Gibbon’s 
statement — which he preferred taking from a Mohammedan 
writer to that of a Christian — tliat the “ walls were covered 
with images and mosaics there were no images on the 
walls. There may havt* been “ rich and portable instru- 
ments of superstition,” introdua^d into the church at a 
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subst^qucnt periotl, bnt one looking at tbe walls and 
vault of the church, as it is at presc*nt laid bare, could 
help bearing testimony that, when it was erect(‘d, it was 
certainly grand, but by no means idolatrous. Your heart 
would have ached ; as mine did, if .you saw the sacrilegicnis 
Turk picking out the beautiful little gold mosaics which 
form the crosses and tlu^ stars. I could not help buying 
a paper full of them, which I got for a coupb' of piastres. 
Think not that if I did not buy them tin* Turks would not 
pick ; nothing of the kind. The Moslems residing in the 
n(*ighbourlioo(l have vast (|uantiti(>s of them, and many 
an^ the Europeans who purchase them. 

You iK^ed not my description of that jnaj«*slic cdifi<*e. Ciib- 
bon himself could not withhold the just m(‘t‘<l of praisi* du(i to 
such an august structure. 1 confess I prefer it to St. Peti r’s 
of Rome. Now for the translation of my fatlu‘r s better ; — 

My dear Father, — I .shall begin this c pistb^ by giving 
yoi^ first Rabbi Benjamin Tudella*s (b‘S(a-iption of this city, 
under the Christian dominion. 

Tliis city, the metropolis of the whole. Grecian em- 
pire, is also the rc,sidence of thcr Emperor, King Emaniad. 
Twelve princely officers govern the wlK)l(^ (unpire by his 
command, and every one of them inhabits a palace at 
Constantinople, and possesses fortres.se.s and cities of his 
own. The first of these nobles bears the title of Pra^po- 
situs Magnus, the second Is called M(*ga Dornesticus, the 
third Dominus, the fourth Megas Duka.s, thcr fifth 
(Economus Magnus ; the names of the others ate similar 
to these. The circumference of the city of Constanti- 
nople amounts to eighteen miles. One half of the city 
is hounded by the continent,* th<i other by tlie sea, two 
arms of which meet here, the one being a branch or 
outlet of the Russian, the other of the Spanish scii. 
Great stir and bustle prevails at Constantinople in con- 
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sequence of the conflux of many merchants who resort 
thither, both by land and by sea, from all parts of the 
world for purposes of trade. Merchants from Babylon 
and from Mesopotamia, from Media and Persia, from 
Egypt and Palestine, as well iis from Russia, Hungary, 
Patzinakia, Budia, Lombardy, and Spain, are met with 
here, and in this respe^et the city is equalled only by 
Bagdad, tlie metropolis of the Mohammedans. At 
Constantinopk? is the place of worship called St. Sophia, 
and th(j metropolitan seat of tlu^ Pope of the Gn'eks, 
fvho is at varianc(5 with the Pope of Rome. It con- 
tains as many altars as the y<'ar numbers days, and pos- 
sesses innumerahle riches. Th<‘se an‘ augmented (wery 
year by the contributions of two islands, and of the 
adjac’ent towns and villag(\s. All the other places of 
worship in the whole world, do not (‘qual St. So])hia 
in riches. It is ornamented by pillars of gold and silver, 
and l)y imuimerahlc lamps of the same; precious materiids. 

Tlu^ Hippodronu^ is a puhfie place near flui wall of 
the palace, set asidt' for the sports of the King. Every 
year tlii* hirth-day of Yesho, tie* Xazarene, is celehrat«‘d 
then* by public njoicings. On thesi' occasions you may 
thi‘n^ st‘c representations of all nations who inhabit the 
ditb'rent parts of the world, and surprising feats of 
juggk'ry.. Lions, b<’ars, leopards, and wild asses, as 
\V(dl as birds that have lanri traiiUHl to fight (‘ach other, 
are also exhibited, and all this sport, the equal of which 
is to be ‘inet with nowhen*, is carried on in the presence 
of the King and the Queen. King Emanuel has built a 
large palace for his residence on the shore, besides the 
palace built by his predecessors ; this edifice is Ciilled 
Blachernes. The pillars and walls of this palace are 
coveri‘d with sttrling gold. All the wars of the ancients, 
ns wtdl as his own war.s, are represented in pictures. 
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The throne in this piilace Is of gold, and ornainri\t4Mi 
with precious stones. A golden crown hangs over the 
throne, suspendi'd on a chain of the same? material, the 
length of which exactly admits the Emperor to sit 
under it. This crown is ornamented with precious 
stones of inestimable value. Such is the lustre of thcs(* 
diamonds, that, cv^cai without any othi*r light, they illu- 
mine the room in which they are kept. Cither ohjen^ts 
of (!uriosity are met with Irtc, whicli nobody can ade- 
quately descriht*. The tribute which is collected at Con- 
stantinople i‘very year, from all parts of Grccct*, coiw- 
si.sting of silks and purpk; cloths and gohl, fills many 
towers. These riches and buildings are cqualk'd nowhere 
in the wfirld. They say that the triliute of tlu‘ city 
al(»ne amounts every day to twenty thousand florins ; 
this revenue arises from rents c)f hostidrics and baziuirs, 
and of the duties paid by merchants who arrive by sea 
and by land. The Grciks who inhabit thi; country are 
extremely rich, and poss(.*ss great wealth of gold and 
pre< ious stones. They dress in garments of silk, orna- 
mented by gold and other valuable materials; they ridcj 
upon horses, and in their appearance thi*y are like 
princes. Thv country is rich, producing all sorts of chTi- 
cacies as well as an abundaruje of bread, meat, and wine, 
and inching upon earth equals their wealth. .They an* 
well skilled in the Greek science's, and live comfortably 
“ every man under his vine and his fig-tree.” The Greeks 
hin* soldiers of all nations, whom, they call barbarians, 
for the purpose of carrying on their wars with the Sultan 
of the Thogarmina, who are called Turks. They have 
no martial spirit thcm.s<dves, and, lik<f women, are unfit 
for warlike entc^rprises. No Jew dwells in the; city with 
them, having b<*cn exp(?llcd beyond the one arm of the 
sea. They arc shut in l)y the channel of Sophia on one 
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si(l« 3 , and they can reach the city by water only, when- 
(wcr they want to visit it for the purposes of trade. 

The number of Jews at Constantinople amounts to 
two thouscand Rabbanites and five hundred Caraites ; they 
live on one spot, but a w;ill divides them. The principal of 
the Rabbanites, wlio are k^arned in tlic law, may be called 
Rabbi R. Abtalion, R. Obadiah, R. Aharon Khuspo, 
R. Joseph Sarge^on and R. Eliakim the i*lder. Many of 
them an; manufac^turers of silk cloth, many others arc 
inereliants, some of them being extnanely rich; but no 
Jajvv is allowed to ri(k^ on a horses exet^pt R. Sh’lomo 
[famitsri, who is tlui King’s physician, and by whose 
inthuauH^ tin? Jews enjoy many advantage's (wen in their 
static of oppn'ssion. This state is viTy sevendy fidt by 
them, and the hatrc'd against tln'in is (‘uhanced by the 
praetku^ of the tann(‘rs, who pour out their filthy watca* in 
the stH'ets, and even bedbre the very doors of the Jews, 
who, being thus defiled, becom<3 objects of hatred to tlui 
CJreeks. Tiieir yoke is sevtTcdy fidt by the Jews, both 
good and bad ; they are exposed to be* beaten in tin* 
stn*els, and must sulnnit to all sorts of bad tn*atment ; 
but tlu* Jc*ws are rich, good, benevolent, and religious 
men, who bear the misfortunes of their (*xile with humility. 
Tht^ quarter inhal)ited by the Jews is called Pera. 

This W71S the state and condition of the Jews in Rabbi 
Renjamiirs tiim*. lint both have matf'rially changed, 
since that itima'ant lived. The number of the Jews 
presents no more tlu‘ small figure of two thousand, but at 
the least thirty thousand, some say eighty thousand, 
which 1 do not believe. Their schools are many in num- 
ber, but I regret to say that useful knowledge makes but 
little or no progress amongst the great mass of the Jew'ish 
population. The day after I arrived here, I attended a 
Jewish fiinenil at Hass Kieu, where the most extensive 
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Bi?th-Chayiin* is situated. I never in my life beheld so 
vast and numerous a Jewish eongregation ; the proeession 
liusted at least two hours. 1 had therefore many oppor- 
tunities of seeing much of our brethren. All the super- 
stitious performances concomitant on such mournful events 
w(TC displayed in all their integrity. The deceased was 
:i famous Kabbi EleazcT, of Ralada, and thci corpse was 
therefore brought across the Goldi'ii Horn ; a great part of 
the beautiful riv(*r was consequently studd»‘d with little 
cai(|ues, crowded with Jewish escorters.f The cemet(*rv is 
indeed very beautiful. The inonumcMits, as well as tlw^ 
epitaphs, both ancient and inodiTU, are vt ry fine and in- 
structive. Hut I liave n‘served the minute (h scription for a 
letter to inv brother llerschell, which shall posted along 
with this, so that \ou will .see all I have, to say almul that spot. 

On my return from Hass Kieii, 1 was attacked hy 
many of our hn‘thnm f<»r Poorim money ; I thus got rid 
of about (ui(‘ hundnd piastres. 1 mad** iu(juiri(‘s how- 
poor Hainan was treat(‘(f in the resp(*ctivc‘ s\nagogiH‘s in 
this vicinity, and I was told that the Agagiti* was more 
.s<*verely handled in tlie synagogues of Stamhoul than he 
is in any other .synagogue of the world, lb? was not only 
treated to rattles, hut to knocks from large blocks of wood, 
and otlier .substantial beating implements,} from which 
that “ Jew’s enemy” will not so easily njcover. 

* “ The house appointed for all living,” i. e. ceiiictcry. 

t “ These are performances, the fruit of wliieli nii iridiviiiual 
enjoys in this world, whilst the capital remains for the world fo 
conic, viz., honouring of father and mother ; acts of riiercy ; early 
attendance, both morning and evening, at the house of prayer ; 
entertaining of strangers ; visitation of the sick ; the attrndniice on 
the bride; escorting the dead; attention to prayer; peace-making 
between man and man; and the study of the law exceeds all,” — 
Jewish Daily Paper, 

X The Book of Esther is read in every synagogue on iIm* fea,'»l of 
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/ have visited all the synagogues and schools, and had 
many opportunities of conversing with different classes of 
our nation from different parts of the world, and have thus 
obtained much valuable information. But I must refer 
you to Hcrschell’s letter, for particulars. I have obtained a 
copy of “ Maaseh Touviah,^’ and I am pleased with the 
talents of the author, as well as with his portrait ; and as 
you seem to lay great stress upon the work, I shall be glad 
to forward it to you. 

You would be very much amused at the ideas the 
Turks enjoy of ethnology and clironology. Let the foL 
lowing serve as a specimen, which I gathered from a tale 
to which I have listened in a coffee-house, in the Jewish 
quarter. Perhaps the story-telling Turk intended it as 
a compliment to the Hebrew nation. “ Solomon was king 
of the universe ; Homer was his brother, Julius Csesar lus 
admind, Alexander the Great his cornmandcr-in-chief, and 
Job his civil judge.” 

1 would have extended this letter a little longer, had 
I not^made up my mind to write another to iny brother, and 
as you arc sure to see it, I sludl therefore conclude by sub- 
scribing myself your affectionate and dutiful son, &c.” 

If I have time, my dear Mr. Redhead, I shall send you 
also a translation of the letter alluded to in the above 
document. In the me^intimc I must send off this. 

Yours faithfully, &c., &c. 

Purim. Tlie Jews believe that their great enemy, Haman, is present 
in proprid persond, in every synagogue, on that day, and whenever 
the name of Hainan occurs, they begin to knock the door or walls 
of their synagogues with sticks, and make a noise with a variety of 
rattles, thinking, all the time, that Ilaman is thus killed over again 
thousands of times on the self-same day. Whatever the English 
enlightened Jews may think of this custom, the great mass of Jews 
abroad have but one opinion on the subject, viz., that they enjoy a 
sweet revenge on that implacable foe. 
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LETTER XIII. 

TO THE HONOURABLE xMRS. LINDSAY. 

GLASNEVIN HOUS£» GLA8NKVIN. 

Consiautuiople, March, 1818 . 

My dear Mrs. Lindsay, 

Having just returned from a ramble in the Jewish 
quarter, and witnessed a circumstance which wits a source 
of great wonder, amazement and interest to me, •! 
think, therefore, it will he equally the same to you. 1 
am, moreover, not a little ple<ised at this thought, as it 
furnishes me with a nice topic for a letter to you, as the 
episode may rc‘ally interest you wry much. 

During my stiiy at the city of the Sultan, I endeavour 
to g(*t an insight amongst all sorts and conditions of men. 
Besides attending all churches, and some mos(|ues and 
synagogues, I also attend diflerent coffee-houses, wiicre 
I now and then pick up some very curious pieces of 
information. To-day, .1 took up my position for a coupkt 
of hours in a miscellaneous coffee-house, at Pt;ra. It so 
happens that the absorbing subject, in this part of tin* city, 
is the French Revolution, and to-day especisJly — for some 
violent demonstrations in favour of the Freiujh Republic 
have been dispkiyed in the vicinity of the French Embassy, 
and the poor Ambassador was apprehensive of his ultimat<‘. 
safety — the subject is vehemently discussed. On iny 
sitting down in a comer of the room, I observed two indi- 
viduals engaged in warm and earnest debat<; about this 
very subject. 1 drew near to the zealous combatants, whom 
1 found, by their dress and speech, to be Syrian Israelites. 
1 afterwards learnt that one was Ezra Chaguin, a native 
of Aleppo, and the other Abraham Fares, of Bagdad. 
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The former maintained that it was impossible for the 
French Republic to last any length of time, as France 
was, both politically and religiously, in a very unhealthy 
state ; whilst th(i latter maintained that the French people 
were too wise, too enlightened, too experienced to make 
any fatal mistake. Spirited arguments were advanced on 
liach side but there was no prospect of a speedy settlement 
of the question. The antagonists became rather warm, 
and high words were on the tip of their tongues. Ezni 
all at onco. said unto Aljraharn, “ Let there be no strife, 
lopray thee, bi'twet^n me and thee, for we be men and 
brethren, lot us d(‘ei(le this controversy as (rontroversies 
used to be decidi'd in the days of old, by a game of chess.”* 
A chess-board was immediately produced, and a game 
(!omm(?nce(l. Botli players were first-rate ones. The 
game lasted six hours ; Abraham struggled hard to make 
it a dfhwai game, but he was “ mated,” and it was agreed 
that the Republic of France would not be one of stability. 
” Nevertheless,” Abraham observed, “ it will not be upset 
without a severe struggle, as w'as the case in this gamci.” 

All this appeared so novtd to me, that I took the liberty 
of remarking to the interesting individuals, “ This is a 
very new mode of settling a dispute.” They eyed me 
rather too closely, so that 1 almost began to blush. One 
of them, I do not remember w hich, said, “ You are a 
Hebrew : your sacred tongue bewrayeth thee.” “ I am,” 
was my reply. ” Then you should have known that it is 
not a novel mode of settling disputes, but as ancient as 
our law; for our lawgiver invented this game for the 
amusement of Pharaoh and his court, whilst in Egypt.” 
” 1 confess my ignorance on the subject ; 1 heard and read 
something to the effect, but could never obtain proof 
positive as to its reality.” Did you never read the 
* How much preferable to a dcc&non by duel. 
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second chapter of the second Book of Samuel ?” obsen'cd 
the one from Aleppo, with a terrific frown on his brow, 
“ how Abner and Joab decided a question of the greatest 
possible import — something of the kind as the question 
which occupied our attention — bj^ a game of chess ; and 
that game decided the victory, and established the king- 
dom in favour of David.” 

This statement startled me more than fiyer. I took 
out my small Hebrew pocket Bible, and handed it to 
Ezni, and begged of him kindly to point out the cir- 
cumstiince he alluded to. He opened 2 Samuel ii. 12 — 17* 
He read the passage. “ Well, is it a battle or a game 
he observed ; “ thc*y .sat down. Where ? — ‘ by a pool.' 
Did you ever sec a Chinese chess-board ? The space 
between the antagonistic players is repnvscmted by a 
pool. In this conflict is it said — as it is expressed in the 
narratives of ordinary battles — ‘ and they died ? ' NHhing 
of the kind. Ibnul the sixteenth verse. ‘ And they 
caught every one his fellow by the head, and tlirust his 
sword into his fellow’s side, so they fell down toge.ther : 
wherc'fore that place was called Hclkath-hazzuriin, which is 
in Gibeon.’ What else can you make out by their falling 
down together, but an exchange of men ?” I confess, as 
far as I am concerned, I am considerably startled, as well 
as amused, and I have no doubt that you, who are so 
expert a chr,ss-playcr, will henceforth look with greatiT 
veneration than ever upon that game.* 

I s(»nd you herewith a copy of Moritz Rctzsch’s outline 
of his celebrated picture of Satan playing at Chess 

* On my return to England, what should my eye meet, in looking 
over the Jewish Chronicle,’^ for July 14th, 1 848, but a letter to 
the same effect. Some of my readers may be chess-players, and 
may feel surprised at the suppo^ antiquity of the game ; 1 subjoin, 
therefore, the letter alluded to : [To 
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WITH Man for his Soul. I know you are fond of the 
game, and I think this will please you. The following is 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle, 

Sir, — I have often seen in your valuable journal theological and 
linguisticnl discussionB on Hebrew roots ; perhaps you will give a 
place to the suggestion of one who is neither theologist nor linguist, 
concerning the root plTO, Sachak, to play. 

I think that from the root pHUf is derived the name of a game 
which was the only one supposed to have been current among the 
ancient Israelites, viz.. Chess, and the name of which has been 
received in almost all languages with very slight alterations ; thus, 
Scttcchi (Italian), Svhach ((xcrinan), Evhecs (Frencli), Chess (English). 
This game is, to this day, a favourite one among our Rabbins. The 
celebrated A ben Ezra has written a poem on Chess, and in his work 
(“The King’s Delicacies”) he cites an opinion, that 
Moses, in the court of Pharaoh, invented that game. 

Upon this atHnity of pniCf to the name of Chess, 1 found a some- 
what |pvcl interpretation of 2 Sain. ii. l l.*- Abner said to Joab : 

IpTO'l S3 ** Let the young men now arise 

ami play before us.” To me it seems highly improbable that two 
such celebrated Jewish e<mtiimnders should have proposed such a 
sanguinary pastime, which sacrificed the lives of twenty-four per- 
sons ; besides, does noiit mean '* and they shall fight,” but 

*• and they shall play.” I would therefore say, that the proposal 
WAS to tleeide the fate of the battle by a game of Chess, similarly 
to another occasion, where the fate of a war was decided by a 
duel between David and Goliath, evidently to avoid much .shedding 
of blood. Scripture says. ^ r6m fTto 

ntD naiart, •• They sat down, the one on the one side of the pool, 
and the other on (lie other side of the pool.” The rather unusual 
expression ” they sat,” leads me to suppose that they were 

sitting before a chess-board, which is termed 713131. “ pool,” on 
account of a stream being drawn between the two fields, which is 
still the case on the Chinese chess-board, and in the game of war. 
Whether the generals were themselves the players, using persons 
(lyTyjn) as figures (of which manner we last year saw an exhibi* 
tion in London), or whether they were merely the beholders, I will 
not inquire, though the term ” before us,” seems to indicate 

the latter. [The 
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the explanation. The scene is chosen with a sort of inys- 
tcrious reference to the whole idea that is to be expressiHl. 
The very architecture intimates the presence of that dark 
Being, to whose sphere belongs all that is horrible, con- 
founding, and seductive. It is a, wide vault, whose lu-ch 
is formed by two lizard-shaped monsters, whose heads, 
half-bird, half-locust, as well as their short, misshapen 
claws, adhere also to its two pilliirs, down which they 
seem to creep. The upper surface of a sarcophagus is 
transformed into a chess-board, and Man, as a fair youth, 
sits at this table, his head, coven‘d with the curls of early 
manhood, resting on his hand, and his countenance full of 
careful thoughts. Opposite to him, on the spt'ctator's 

The game was carried on with equal skill, so that on either side 
twelve pieci's were lost. The versa says *' they fell,” not 

WIO'I, they died,” showing that they were merely removed from 
the field (hut not slaui),lui it is usual in Chess. At ln.st thertiwcrc 
only four pieces left on either side, viz., the king with three pawns, 
for which we may suppose the following position: On one side the 
king on his square, and the bishop’s, knight’s, and rook’s pawns on 
their original squares ; on the other side, the king on queen’s fMpiarc, 
and the bishop’s, knight’s, and rook’s pawns likewise on their 
original squares (on the queen’s side). This is a very difticult 
problem (HlCfp nDH^n) : only he who has first move can win 
the game ; the second player can only obtain a drawn game through 
the negligence of his adversary. It was Joab’s first move ; probably 
it was a drawn game ; the contest was continued, and, finally, 
Abner was beaten OMM 

I do not think that 1 can incur the censure of having trifled with 
the words of Holy Writ, since all translators render ” they 

shall only none mentions the sort of game which is meant. 

Should you deem this suggestion — this whim — worthy of a place 
in your columns, you will defend the conduct of Abner and Joab, 
furnish a novel proof of the high antiquity of the game of Chess, 
and oblige your obedient servanL Alkxanuer, 

Author of " Encyclopaedia of Chess,” 
and ‘*Thc Beauties of Chess.” 
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left hand, is Satan, the Prince of Darkness, seated in a 
large chair, one of whose arms show an open-mouthed 
lion, “ seeking whom he may devour,,” while lower down, 
the daw of this lion grasping a human skull, intimates 
his death-bringing pov^cr. A broad cloak, from which 
only his bony, claw-like hands appear, is thrown around 
him, and his hair and his beard bristle wildly about. In 
his cap is the long, <Tooked cock’s feather, which ancient 
tnulition hiis uniformly rcg:irdcd as suspicious. The 
features of liis countenance are noble, fur he is still a 
Ihllen angel ; but their expression, as becomes his fidlen 
.state, is devilish and hateful. He who was a liar from 
the beginning ; he who plays falsely ; he who breaks faith 
with all contedc^rates, is undcaiiably before us, with all the 
coldne.ss of a tiger, and with all the cruelty of a hyena. 
Contumely, scorn, hatred, malice rejoicing in mischief, 
may find hen' tluar appropriate features, and the hand on 
the chin may either con<*eal a dttmoniaeal smih; at tin; 
prize it is about to sciz*', or repress a horrid impreeation, 
before which the gates of Hell would tremble, that deliver- 
ance may still be possible. Between the two players 
somewhat in the hack-ground, stands a gentle, lovely 
angel form, with white aiul outspread wings, a son of the 
Morning, the protecting spirit of this human being, but 
not stHjn ,by him. To thru-st him away is beyond Satan’s 
power ; the human being alone can renounce or reject him. 
But on the other hand, the Genius himself, like con- 
science, esm only gently warn, not directly counsd nor 
absolutely control conduct. He looks in sorrow down 
upon the critical state of the game itself. The form of 
the king on Satan’s side, represents himself, muffled 
indeed in his doak, but still to be recognised at the first 
glance. His forces arc pressing eagerly forward. His 
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queen, a voluptuous female figure with tm unveiled 
bosom, is Oeasurc, whose left hand dmws her rolw 
tightly around her alluring charms, while her right oftors 
the cup of intoxication. The officers are six vices. 
1st. Indolence, sitting on an unhewn block of wood, a 
heavy, full form, with the head of a pig ; hanging, misshapen 
arms, and clumsy legs. 2nd. Anger, nish and headlong, 
like the turkey-cock, that flics into a rage ‘with every 
object it meets, wears tlie, head of this hirti, and fluttering 
his wings, bristles sharp quills upon his neck and back. 
3rd. Pride, grave, moving stiffly forward, wearing on hfs 
head, which i.s tossed hackwanls, a feather-cTown, one 
arm insolently thrust into his side ; but forgetful, while 
he displays his splendid peacock’s tail, how much of what 
di.sgraces him In* leaves naked behind. Spin’s arc on his 
heels 1 an order on his breast; one hand holds a full 
purse, the other is stn-tched out, as if giving command.; 
4th. Falsehodd, a form spotted like a fig«‘r, with the 
head of a e.at, and the ears laid fawningly back. Ono 
hand is laid, as if to iLssure good faith, upon her breast ; 
while the other hides a dagger behind her back. 5th. 
Avarice and Envy in one person, a bent, lean figure, 
gnaw’ing its own hand, and pressing a ciisket close under 
its arm. 6th. Unbelief, an impudent, horned figure, 
both hands thrust into its sides, and overthrowipg a cro.ss 
with its foot. The eight Pawns are Doubts; small 
harpy-shaped creatures, with wings like bats, and sharp 
teeth. On the side of the Human Being, his own soul is 
represented as the king, with ample pinions, stretching 
out one hand as giving protection, and holding in the 
other the sign of expiation. The officers are : 1st. Hope, 
with her anchor. 2nd. Truth, with a lighted torch and 
a refleefing shidd, stands, with Hope as a castle on her 
VOL. II. K 
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side. 3rd. Peace, with the palm. 4th. Humility, her 
head bent in prayer, and her person sparingly dad. 5th. 
Innocence, a naked child, stretching forth its arms 
confidently to all. 6th. Love, ' two children embracing 
each other, cheek pressing against cheek, while above 
rests a single star. The pawns are here represented as 
angels’ heads, winged, and worshipping. They signify 
prayer, for/ as an ofliccr, who has been lost may be 
recovered in chess, by a pawn, so may a spiritual loss 
often be recovcTcd by prayer. The game stands ill for the 
Human Being. His adversary has already weakened the 
power of prayers, by taking from him several angels’ 
heads: Love and Innocence are lost; Humility is 
gone ; and Peace, just seized, is still held in his claw-like 
fingers. Pleasure, Unbelief, and Evil Doubts, are 
pres.sing tumultuously forward against Religion, who 
stands there tranquil and sublime, protecting Man, who 
is thus attacked in so many ways, but who, so long as he 
docs not give up Religion, may yet hope for escape. 
Unhappy Man, himself has only vanquished Anger, and 
oviToomc a single doubt. The ornaments of the outside 
of the sarcophagus — a Psyche alarmed at the approach of 
Death, and images of terror — indicate more nearly the 
disposition and state of the human soul. Two death’s 
heads stretch forth from the ornaments of the pannel, and 
with ilcshlcss jaws sieze on her delicate and ethereal wings. 
Horror-struck she hides her fiice in her hands, wh^t 
these impure monsters wind their protracted trains re- 
peatedly round her light form, and by constantly relaxing 
and contracting themselves, cruelly sport with her faint- 
hearted despondency. But, if she should succeed, though 
with impfured flight, to struggle away from her ttninen- 
tors, then these phantoms, which are rooted in the sar- 
cophagus itself, would be unable to follow her, and 
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those words of consolation would here, too, be fulfilled, 
“ the terrors of the grave shall not overcome thy soul.” 

Whether, we regard the originality of the in- 
vention, or the perfect keeping of the allegory, this 
d<*sign will still n’main one of tljc happiest creations of 
genius and art. The mind, that willingly turns its 
thoughts upon what is most serious in life, cannot easily 
remain unmoved by the deep meaning of tlu; idea here 
represented ; while many u prt'sumptuoiis spirit l)cholding 
Peace alrctidy in Satan’s hand. Innocence gont;. Doubts 
urgent, and the assured prospect that tiic bold game 
itself must be lost if Religion he sacrificed, may yet cast 
a searching look upon what is passing within himsedf. 
Above all would we draw the thoughts of woman to this 
design, partly because, us the high IIeav(>ns are most 
perfectly reflected in the tranquil mirror <(f the waters, 
so is all that is elevafed most purely and gladly reflected 
from her tranqviil spirit ; and partly too hocsiusc the deli- 
cate and spiritual wings \)f many a gentle Psyche are 
wasted away and devoured by the loathsome phantoms 
which have wound about them. To iiU, then, and espe- 
cially to each such suffering Psyche, may this image 
di'cL'irc aloud, that all sufferings are earthly and transient, 
and that by a quiet patience, they can yet struggle up- 
wards to a peace and happiness to wliich their tormen- 
tors can never follow them. 

1 hope the curiosity of the subject will atone for the 
brevity of this letter, and when I t<dl you that I have 
already written twenty lett^ and have to write twenty 
more before I leave this city, 1 am sure that 1 shall stand 
acquitted this time for not writing a longer one. 1 shaQ, 
tharefore, at once condode. 

Yours very sincerely, &c., &c., 

K 2 
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LETTER xrv. 

TO EDWARD H. LEVEADX, ESQ. 

Constantinople, March, 1848. 

My dear Edward, 

You must be satisfied with a brief, and perhaps inco- 
herent epistle : I intend to give you only a few extracts 
verbatim from my journal. You know travellers’ note- 
books, how crudely and rudely every incident is put down ; 
and such will be the items you will get in this. You will 
have seen, by the time you receive this, the letter I wrote 
to your dear Sarah, from which you will have learnt the 
first impressions Constantinople produced upon me. From 
this you will be able to form some notion as to what are 
my second impressions. 

The Golden Horn is at present paraded with Turkish 
frigates, and cannons arc constantly fired. It is said that 
Abdoul Megid is seriously afraid of a Russian invasion. 
Indeed, Russian soldiers are seen in swarms in this city. 
It was quite refreshing to me to have a chat in the Rus- 
sian language, after my tongue lias been dumb to it for 
the last ten years. The European quarter is at present 
distracted by the probable result of the fVeneh Revolution, 
the news of which only arrived by the ' Erin,’ the steamer by 
which 1 came here. The poor FVench Ambassador is in a 
very nervous state. His palace b beleaguered, and nothing 
is heard firom morning till night, but '* Vive la R^pub- 
lique I” The Ambassador is known to be an out-aniLout 
aristoent. 
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This is the dty of all sorts and conditions of men. Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and heretics, are seen in large numbers, 
wherever you go. I meet here witli Jews from all parts 
of the world. About five hundred Russian and Polish 
Hebrew pilgrims are here at present, on their wjiy to 
Jerusalem. Poor devoted patriots! There is a Jewess, 
about eighty years of age, from the province of Lithuania, 
going by herself to the Holy City, in order to die there. 
She is an interesting old creature. She and her very 
huge prayer-book, would furnish a iH-autiful theme for 
a picture.^_ But now to the extracts from my “ Evening 
Notes.” 

March 2lsf. Eiuly this morning I tot»k a Jewish 
guide — I always find a Hebrew cicerone the best, inas- 
much as he possesses a thortnigh knowledge not only of 
the Jews, but also of the Turks, infidels and heretics — 
and b(gan with a voyage of discovery into the Jewish 
quarter. I took, therefore, a little Constiintinoplc boat, 
and proceeded to Hass I^icu, as it is the metropolis of 
Stamboul Jews, and by far the most populous with the 
sons of Israel. On our arrivsd th«!re, we could not land 
our little bark for upwards of an hour, in consequence of 
the very great throng of Jews which were pressing towards 
that place; for the space of about three miles of the 
Golden Hum was literally covered with boats, filled with 
Jews, eager to be, vdth the least possible delay, at Hass 
Kieu. The reason was, that a celebrated Rabbi, Eleazer, 
died last night, and his funeral took place this morning : 
the Jews conader that the act of escorting the dead to the 
grave to be one of the most meritorious works of piety, 
especially when that respect is shown to a celebrated Rabbi. 
At last, my little boat readied dose to land, and I lost no 
time in planting my foot on terra firma. I have never 
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in all my life seen so large a concourse of Jews, the whole 
of the pier swarmed with them, every street was full 
of them, every alley was crowded with them. An air of 
devoted piety, though emanating from ignorant zeal, 
seemed to pervade their faces. The coffin had not yet 
arrived. It was expected every moment to make its 
appearance from an opposite Jewish town, so that every 
Israelite prcs.sed towards the sea>shore, in order to catch 
the first glance of it ; many of those who could not pos- 
sibly attain a footing tlicrc, climbed up walls and trees, 
mounUxl chairs and tables, and with outstretched necks, 
and wide-open eyes, waited for the remains of the 
Rabbi. 

I was fortunate enough to procure a place not fiu* from 
the landing-place, on a little devation, so that I could see 
every one before me, os well as be seen by every one. 
The long-looked fur object arrived at last. Sad and 
melancholy hymns began to be chantid. The coffin was 
Ciuried sometimes by ten, soiAetimcs by twelve, and the 
beantrs changed places continually, :is it is counted a pious 
deed to carry the coffin of a good man. Every J(‘w, 
therefore, who thought — and I dare say every one there 
thought so—that he might purcha.se a piece of Heaven 
by carrying awhile Riibbi E.’s coffin, struggled very 
hard to lay hold, or even to touch the bier : so that 
whilst one portion of the community rent the air with 
their weepings and lamentations, another portion of the 
same did so with their squabldings and scufflings. Now 
and then a shout was heard, reproaching the women for 
looking out of the windows, and commanding them to lude 
their fiuxs. Tlie Rabbies do not allow women ever to wit- 
ness a funeral proctmion, as they entertain the monstrously 
strange notion that when women are present, nothing 
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can keep the devil from joining the prooesnon. Somehow 
or other, I unconsciously uttered the words : “ Turn ye, tiwn 
ye ; why will ye die, O house of Israel ?” But it seems that 
I did it in so loud a voice, that several Jews who passed by 
me, beating on their breasts, and shedding copious tears, over- 
heard me. They stopped, and inquired of me who I was. 
I told them that I was a Christian, and felt exceedingly 
solicitous fur the salvation of the house of Jacob. “ But 
who are you to tell us, * Turn ye, turn ye ; why will ye 
die ?’ ” was their interrogation. 1 replied, tiiiit I did nut 
remember having said so. My guide confirmiHl their 
charge. 1 then perceived that I must have exclaimed 
this exhortation unwittingly. I said, t!ien!f<»re, to my 
brethren : “ This convinci's me tliat 1 came here by the 
will of God, and that the Almighty put thes<* words into 
my mouth, in order t(» warn you of escaping the great 
condemnation whieh hangs over the Jewish nation.” 
“What do you mean by the conilemnation ?” was my 
auditors’ next angry and frowning inquiry. “ I mean tho 
condemnation,” was my reply, “ of being called ‘ Lo 
Ammi,’ and ‘Lo Ruhamah;’ the condemnation of your 
prayers remaining imanswered for the last eighteen cen- 
turies, and of your dying without any prospect of salva- 
tion.” My hearers vehemently exclaimed : “ Do you 
mean to say that this great luminary of the world, the 
pillar of the universe, the powerful hammer, wht> was able 
to root up mountains, and grind them together by his 
great reasonings, do you mean to say that such a man 
died without any prospect of salvation?” “1 knew not 
the man,” was my rejoinder; “ but this I do know, that 
whosoever believeth in our Lord Jesus— even the Mes- 
siah — shall be saved; and he that believeth not, be he 
ever so wise and dever, the Bibte tdls us, caimot be saved. 
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The Lord is no respecter of persons. He does not say, 
*My son, give me thy head, and let thy talents grind 
mountains into powder;’ but rather, *My son, give me 
thine heart, and let thine eyes observe my ways.’ ” 

The little circle tliat surroimded me became outrageous, 
and made use of several blaspheming terms against the 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. Argument or dis- 
cussion was quite out of the question, J therefore cut them 
short by the following brief exhortation ; “ Blaspheme not, 
behold yon coffin” (it had already proceeded some distance, 
and the mass of the people was already out of the place), 
“ it contains the body, which vrus but yesterday inhabited 
by a soul; that soul is now called before the bar of a 
just God, that soul may already mourn for having pierced 
Jesus, either in thought, word, or deed ; it may already 
wish that its relatives on earth should repent of their 
unlielicf. 1 repeat again, he that believeth on the Son of 
God shall be saved, and he that believeth not cannot be 
saved.” 'Whether my stern tone of voieir, in which I 
warmly indulged at the time, or my hearers’ anxi(*ty to 
join their foregoing brethren, induced them not to prolong 
their remarks, one simply asked : “ But whence do you 
draw such tcacliings ?” “ From your own books,” I 

replied : “ In your Old Testament, thc^ doctrines are 
taught by types and parables; and in your New Testa- 
ment the types and parables are beautifully explained.” 
I took out a copy of the New Testament from my pocket, 
and said : “ This is the latter book I mentioned to you.” 
The last inquirer snatched the book out of my hand, and 
siud : “ We have no time to read it now, we must defer 
doing so till another occasion,” and thus one and all ran 
away to join the crowd, and left me, with my cicerone, by 
ourselves. At first, I thought of following them to the 
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bur}'iDg<plaoe, but after a few minutes' connderation, I 
came to the conclusion that it would not be prudent to 
do so, as the Jews were then too much exdted. I entered, 
therefore, a coffee-house, where I found a Turkish story- 
teller, rebting some wonderful prophecies respecting the 
downfall of the Ottoman Empire, and respecting the 
pedigree of the reigning Sultan, which were by no means 
flattering to Abdoul Megid. And as the sto^-tellcr was 
not afraid of being informed against by the Jews, ho 
thought he might with impunity ])our forth a torrent 
of invi^ctives against “ the powers that be,” which ho did 
most cordially.* 

From Hass Kieu we went over to Bulat, whicli is only 
across the Golden Horn. 1 there visited all the syna- 
gogues, in each of which I hod opportunities of learning 
something new, which was hitherto unnoticed by travellers. 
The Jews kindly opehed for me the rolls of the law, from 
which I opened and oUegtrd that Jesus of Nazareth w:is 
the Messiah — the hope ofr Isniel in every age. One Jew 
attacked me on the ground of nut wearing a beard, quoting 
the text ; “ Thou shalt not mar the corners of thy beard.”t 
1 simply replied, that the performaiuM; of that injunction 
was given to the children of Israel to observe during their 
holding pos.scssion of the Land of Promise, which 1 proved 
by quoting verse 23 of the same chapter. My Jewish 
cicerone, however, adopted another line of argument, he 
smd, he would rather have a good Jew without a beard, 
than a beard without a good Jew ; and averred that I was 
a better Jew than those of all the synagogues of Stamboul 
put together, and advanced a passage — which I happened 
to mention to him whilst com'crsing, when by ourselves 


* Seepp. 112— ! 16. 


t Leviticus xix. 27 . 
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— ^from the Romans : “ He is not a Jew, whidi is one 
outwardly ; neither is that circumcision, which is outward 
in the flesh : but he is a Jew, which is one inwardly ; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 
the letter ; whose praise is not of men, but of God.”* I 
was grieved to see vast' numbers of Jewish children run- 
ning about us sheep without a shepherd, and no one caring 
either for the cultivation of their minds, or the salvation of 
their souls. O thou Shepherd of Israel ! my last prayer 
this evening is for Israel, that they might be saved. In- 
cline Thy gracious ear to my humble supplication, and 
vouchsafe a rich blessing upon the eflbrts made for bring- 
ing them within the pale of salvation. 

March 22nd. This day I spent at Constantinople, 
seeing its lions. I was much interested in St. Sophia. It is 
at present under repair, and 1 had therefore an advan- 
tageous view of its interior — the rict> and brilliant mosaic 
being now disclosed. I visited the principal Jewish book- 
strllcr, in whose shop 1 had an opportunity of ascertaining 
the literary condition of the Constiuitinople Hebrews. The 
Rabbinical and Cabbalistic books are more in demand than 
any other, by the great mass of the respective congrega- 
tions. Tiie chief Rabbi, however, is suspected — ^but no 
one dare give expression to the suspicion — of studying the 
Chizanivi—i. e. secular authors. He is, moreover, ac- 
counted the haughtiest man in Turkey, and presumes 
much on the dignity bestowed upon him by the Sublime 
Porto, (d* a Basltaw of three tails. 

March 23rd. Visited Hass Kieu again. A gentleman, 
Mr. Woodcock by name, who came with me from Malta, 
accompanied me. We went from synagogue to syna- 


* Romans ii. 28 , 29 . 
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gogue, and from school to school, in aU of which 1 had 
lengthy conversations. It is really surprising how ac* 
cessible the Jews are to conversation. The moment they 
are convinced that one knows something of their history 
and character, and is therefore able to sympathize with 
them, that moment their hearts* draw towards such an 
one, notwithstiinding such an individual happens to l)e 
a Christian. Whatsis stranger still, the Jew^s themselves 
will introduce Christianity as a grateful topic for conver- 
sation and discussion, provided their visitor betmys 
some knowledge of their sacred language and of their 
literature. Otherwise, they stand gaping and .staring upon 
an intruding stranger. I had therefore* many op{K)r- 
tunities of discussing the questioas at issue betweem Jews 
and Christians, and that in the most amicable terms. 
1 wai^ listenetd to attentively. Whilst spniking with the 
principals in the sdiiools on the evidences of Christianity, 
the students listened with the most profound attention, 
and seemed to treasure* up every ])a.ssagc I quoted in 
support of the truthfulness of the Messiahship of Jesus. 
There is also a Caraite synagogue in that pkicc which is 
indeed the nicest of all. I found in it several Hebrew 
Bibles, published by the Bible Society. The Canute 
Jews kindly idlowcd me to take a roll of the law from 
its sanctum, which I unfolded, and preached the Gospd 
to those present. 

The Caraite Jews are more accessible than any class of 
the children of Israel. They have an air of indeptrndence 
about them, which renders them exceedingly well-looking, 
and almost noble in their gait and bearing. They pity 
their brethren, who are traditionists, for the Caraites 
derive their appellation from mp (Cara), the mot of iOpD 
{Mickra), which signifies Sodptures, and hence they boast 
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of being Scripturalists, and indulge now and then in 
some puns against their Talmudical brethren. For in- 
stance the Caraites look upon phylacteries, as a rabbini- 
cal and human invention, th^ oall, therefore, the Jews, 
who wear those appendages onion (Chamourim 

MUhooguitn), “ Bridled Asses.”* 

From Haus Kieu we crossed over to Constantinople, 
where 1 paid another visit to the Jewish bookseller, and 
from thence proceeded to Scutari, where we witnessed the 
madness of the howling der\'ishes. My Jewish guide 
solicited the gift of a Hebrew New Testament, and a few 
tracts on the Cliristian religion, with which, I am glad to 
say, I was able to furnish him. 

March 2\th. This morning I went to sec the Sultan 
going to the mosque. His Sublime Majesty looks remark- 
ably dull and almost idiotic, but he is said to be a very 
nice man, and of tolerable abilities.*' I could not help 
thinking of the blasphemous titles, which his predecessors 
assumed. They seem to have *rivalled the Popes in the 
usurpation of divine attributcs.t 

Mr. Cohen, a Jewish convert, a native of this capital,| 
once a misiuunary to the Jews of Smyrna, accompanied me, 
and was so gootl as to point out to me the diffen'nt per- 
sonages who formed the grand pro(x>ssiun. Sure enough, 
several of the great office-besirers arc of Christian extrac- 
tion, either renegades themselv(», or descendants of some 
Greek Christians. The procession was greatly augmented 

* “The Fundsmontal Principles of Modem Judaism Investi- 
gated," p. 8. 
t See p. III. 

I A few particalan about that individual will be found in 
“ The Fundamental Principles of Modem Judaism Investigated," 
p. 221. 
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by the lai^ number of negro slaves, carrying Uieir mas* 
ters’ pipes to the mosque. It is notorious that everything 
with Mohammedans ends in smoke. Mr. Cohen met 
with a friend, an Armenian Christian, with whom he 
discussed different matters with . respect to the present 
state of Armenianism, and other in connection with 
the different Christian Churches existing in Turkey. The 
Sultan’s last edict, that a renegsidc Christian was at lilierty 
to renounce Islamism, and publicly profe.ss the n'ligiun of 
his fathers, was talked of as a most important triumph 
for Christianity, and as the death-blow* to Molminmcdan* 
ism. To the English Government, and to Sir Stratford 
Canning was the achievement asc*ribcd. 

March 27th. Paid a visit to-<lay to the Sultan’s medical 
.seminary. The principal physician and Icctun'r in it is a 
Jew ; and I was, moreover, pleased to find twenty-four 
Jewish students in \he establishment, studying the pro- 
fession of medicine. The Sultan grants tl«‘m leave of 
absence every' Saturday. As far as toleration is concerned, 
his Sublime Highness makes no difference between them 
and his Mussulmen subjects. The Jewish youths seem a 
very intelligent set of students. One of them, a native 
of Smyrna, spent last Friday with me, and I had much 
reason to be picked with his intellectual powers, as well as 
with his moral virtues. Those students, moreover, court 
the sodety of Christians, especially of Jewish Christians, 
more than that of any other class of people. 

Now, dear Edward, I cannot copy any more to-night, 
so you must be satisfied with the quantity, and must not 
grumble at the quality. 

I shall expect a long letter from you and Sarah, at 
Jmisalem. Remember and beware. 

Yours faithfully, &c., &c. 
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LETTER XV. 

TO SIR THOMAS BARING, BART. 

On board the ‘Stamboul,’ 
April, 18 - 18 . 

My dear Sir Thomas, 

1 can but give you a rough copy of the hasty notes I 
made since I embarked the ‘Stamboul,’ an Austrian steamer, 
on her way to Beyrout. The number of my compimions 
is increased by two. A Mr. Stone, a young English 
officer, who had sold out, and who is in the unenviable 
position of one, who docs not know how to dispose of his 
time, and a Mr. Hooglandt, a young gentleman from 
Amsterdam, who has lately come to Constantinople from 
Russia, where he travelled, by way of giving the finishing 
stroke to his education, have requested of Mr. Woodcock 
and myself to be permitted to join us in our pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. I know not what has induced them to 
take that step ; for whilst at Constantinople, they treated 
such journeys in a provoking manner. My fnend, 
Mr. W., and myself were very much inclined to double 
our distance from, and single our freedom with, them ; so 
that we were rather astonished at their proposition. How* 
ever, a little conversation with our Dutch fdlow*passenger, 
inspired us with sincere respect for his character, and we 
made up our minds to be glad of his and Mr. S.’s 
company. 

Indeed, it is not at all unUkely, that the Hght of the 
multitude of pilgrims which were on boi^, with their 
feces towards Jerusalem, may have influenced Messrs. S. 
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wd H. to “ osk the wny to Zion, with their iiocs thither- 
ward, saying, Como, and let us join oursdvos. Come ye, 
let us go up to the mounbun of the house of the Lord. 
We will go with you.”* As far as 1 myself am concerned, 
1 can already boast of three men out of two nations taking 
hold of my “ skirt,” wishing to go with me. But a truce 
to introductory remarks, I have no time for su(;h indul- 
gence ; I must hence at once to the copymg of my notiis 
for you. 

March 28th. Arriving on board, 1 found the ‘Stam- 
boul’ crowded in a manner I never saw any vt^sscl thus 
before. Individuids of almost every nation under heaven 
seem to have been on deck. A large oblong tent was 
pitched on the first-cabin deck, for the second-class Turkish 
female passengers. Though we had secured our places 
as first-class passengers, and had the numlxT of our berths 
fixed two days before, we had much dilfiailty in obtaining 
any place at all in the first cabin. The directors of the 
Austrian steamers seem Co take the complexion of that 
government, and think nothing of a skirmish, and there- 
fore left the pa.ssengcrs to fight it out amongst themselves. 
Mr.W. at last got a berth to himself. Messrs. S. and H. 
got one between them. 1 chose a sofa in the large saloon, 
dose to an imposing Greek ecclesiastic, whose garb 
bespeaks no less than a Patriarch. This don(^ I went 
upon deck, and the skirmishes there were of a fearful 
nature. There were Polish and Russian pilgrims ; there 
is a sort of hereditary animosity between them; the 
moment one entroached upon the other, a serious 
boxing commenced. The same with the Greek and Ar- 


* Jeremiah l. 5 ; Isaiah ii. 3 ; Micah iv. 2 ; Zech. vtii. 23. 
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menian Christiaiis, &c. The TVirk and the Persian, the 
Moor and the Bedouin, aD contributed to make the deck 
unbearable, in consequence of the din and noise of the 
different parties. However, the Austrian sailors began to 
wdgh, and their conventional tune amazed the mixed 
multitude and produced silent bewilderment. A heavy 
snow, moreover, made the different parties wrap themselves 
up very closely, and the consequence was a shrinking of the 
passengers and an elasticity of the ‘ Stamboul.’ In the 
course of half an hour, every'thing si-cmed quietness, 
serenity, and tranquillity, which, I am glad to record, 
continued even after the snow subsided. When it cleared 
up, I took another survey on deck, and I observed 
that in the midst of the vast throng, existed a small 
cneampment, carefully sepiuutcd from the surrounding, 
mixed multitude, of Polish Jews. , The Hebrew party 
consists of twelve Jews and a very aged Jewess. Having 
obtained a full view of all my fellow-passengers, I went 
down into the cabin to rest, as wi41 as to observe with 
whom 1 had to sojourn here. This time I discovered the 
reason of the great lack of room. It is that a Moham- 
medan effendi thinks it proper to travel with his whole 
harem, and has therefore monopolized half of the cabin for 
that purpose. The Captain, I found, was obliged to give 
up his cabin fur the accommodation of the first-class 
passengers. 

At four o’clock, p.m., the steamer was under weigh, and 
we began to take our departure from b^ore the great and 
wonderful triple city. The effect of the gorgeous and 
glorious cupolas growing less and less, and receding 
farther and ftuiher every moment, affected me in a strange 
manner. I stood and gazed in the same direction till 
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ten o'dook this erening, and whSst 1 am noting this, the 
image cS my last ?iew of Constantino|^ continues da»> 
zling me. ^ no more of that. 

March 29t5. I widched with intense interest the devout 
performance of morning prayers hy my Jewish feUow>pas> 
sengers. Regardless of the scoffings and mockings of the 
mob, they put on their large taUth (hinged garment) and 
broad phylacteries, and with eyes fixed upon the heavenly 
places, th^ mentally abstracted themselves from all around 
them, and for upwards of two hours held dose communion, 
according to the best of their belief, with God. Oh, that 
Israd’s zeal were aocordmg to knowledge ! Oh, that those 
who call themselves Christians would profit by the zeal 
for Jehovah displayed by the Jews ! and walked doser with 
their God, and communed oftener with their Redeemer. 

In the course o^thc day I had several conversations 
witii the little Hebrew congregation on board, lliey 
have severally fimiished me with much valuable informa* 
tion respecting the different parts they came from. Some 
of them have spent a whole year at Constantinople, and 
could therefore verify and corroborate many items of 
information I gathered whilst there, as well as rectify 
others. Jerusalem, and the coming of the Messiah, were 
absorbing subjects to every individual ; so that 1 had no 
alternative— unless 1 was ashamed of my colours, and 
wished to desert or hide them— but to introduce the dairos 
of Jesus to the Messiahship of Israel. Though a smart 
discusdon was the first result, it had nevertheless tihe 
effect of setting tiieir Uiiods to work at that sublime 
theme. For whenever they saw me this afternoon tbqr 
had mme qimtion to propose, dther about the life 
Jesus and IRs doctriiMS, w about the sufiksency of tiie 
VOL. n. L 
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atonement. The aged Jewess was scarcely dobg any- 
thing else but poring over a large prayer-book, wbidi 
she brought with her from Russia. She seems extreme^ 
ohe^ul and humble, and is confident that Mesriah sriD 
not conceal himself much longer. The prospect of her 
beholding Jerusalem, in the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks, thrills her with alternate raptures, and heartfdt 
sadness and agony. She exults over her privily and 
in the same breath mourns ovor the desolating spectade, 
of Jerusalem as it is. She hopes for Israel’s restora- 
tion, and laments over their present degradation, &c., 
all in such rapid succession, that she carried me along 
with her, when she finished up by humming to herself 
the beautiful Alphabetical Passover Hymn. Several times 
this day, I caught myself accompanying her in iU The 
following is the music and the hymn. But before you 
make any attempt at either, I must explain their use. The 
hymn consists of a list of the attributes of God in alpha- 
betical order. It is begun with the first letter at the 
outset, whidi is followed by the words : 


ma rnvroa nrnoa a^nija Vi'a 

: 3^153 jrj '3 aVnga 


Then follow the next four letters, with the additional 
accompaniment, and so on. I give you first the Hebrew 
in its own characters, then the pronunciation in Rn glisb 
character, and then the En^ish translarion, so as to enaUe 
you to sing witit the spirit and understoding. To conci- 
liate your Gentile disporition of taking a wrong view of 
tilings belonging to the Jews, I write the Hdnew back* 
wards* wiqr- ' 
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!wn"rtnD :>«n*TOn ;«!irT '»3t 

}»«n ' 1 ^ :iwn T*a3 sHVinTr 

!»«n nw siwr 3'3D :wn«i^3 

:wn :wn Dvn :wn irtiij 

mnoamnoa fa^Tpa^mna’ :wn<TP/' 
na :n3a^» :naa'?» :a\Tpa a^Tpa 

; t. • •• V : T s ** ^ • 

;3^-»53 ?rJTa 


It is a long time since I met with so interesting a cha- 
racter in a Jewess. 

Amongst the different incidents which came under my 
observation this day, is the recognition of a playmate of 
mine, a young Roman Catholic Pole, on his way to Jeru- 
salem, according to his father’s dying wish, on a pil- 
grimage. The concomitant circumstances of the discovery 
and our mutual surprise and pleasure,' are too extensive to 
be written down as an evening note. 

March ZOth, About seven o’clock this morning we came 
in sight of Smyrna. At a considerable distance, the city 
had an imposing appearance. Was not Smyrna once 
called the Queen of the cities of Anatolia ? Was she not 
characterized by the ancients os *' the lovely,” “ the crown 
of Ionia,” ” the ornament of Asia ?” As soon as we 
cast anchor in the beautiful bay, the ‘ Stamboul’ was sur- 
rounded by a great number of small boats, whose passen- 
gers offered their services as guides to all sorts of ugkts 
and places. The * Stamboul’ was too full to admit of any 
mmu on board; the Captain and tite sailors, thoprfore, 
detormined to keep the clamouring new-oomns, where 
th^were, at bay. Two or three, however, managed to 
board, in qate of all opposition. These gentry do not 
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can for the patronage of any other [dlgrima, but for Uiat 
of !&)glish, FWneh, and German. 

One of the Inuve guides, who forced himself on board, 
made his way to Mr. Woodoodc and myself, and addressed 
us in English, saying: I am a trumpeter, have me.** 
Mr. W. looked at me, and I at him, wondering what 
the man meant. He repeated his office several times, 
and urged upon us the acceptance of the satpe. At last, 
I said, we did not want any trumpeter, we had enough 
vocal noise, and we could conveniently dispense with 
the din and larum of instruments. The fact is, the poor 
fellow did not understand us with “ proper exactitude,” nor 
did we him. 1 addressed him in an Eastern tongue, and 
asked him whether he knew Mr. Solbc, Mr. Markheim, 
Mrs. Cohen, &c. ? if so, that 1 would engage him for the day, 
to act as my guide. *' Oh yes, he know all those parties 
very well,” and added ^in in English. “ I is Mr. 
Solbe's trumpeter.” We paid no more attention to his 
trumpery, but told him *that we would pay lum twenty 
piastres for the day, and that he was to lead us quietly, 
without any noise, to whatever place we desired to go ; uid 
I impressed upon his mind, that the moment he began to 
act the trumpeter we would dismiss him, and have 
noffiing more to do with him. He agreed to Uie oondi* 
tbos of tile compact ; we then followed him into his tiny 
boot, and after a quarter of an hour’s row, we*]anded on 
tin tiiOTB of Smyrna. We first proceeded just to call 
upon the above-named parties, where we made but a 
shmt stay. Mr. Solbe kindly invited us to dine with him 
In tile aftemoon, whidi invitation we accepted. We then 
asked of our guide to lead us through tiie diffomit 
bazaars, whidi we found weD slocked with goods, but 
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by no means attractive. Mr. W. is a slow walker, so 
that he was always behind. As I felt mysdf quite at 
homo, though but for the first time in that <aty, I left 
our guide to walk leisurely with roy fellow-pOgrim. Mr. 
W.’s attention was attracted by an article of dress, 
which ho wished to purchase, and asked, therefore, our 
guide to inquire the price, and to tell him the same. 
The guide >vuu]d do nothing of the kind. So Mr. W. 
summoned me back again, and informed me that the 
fellow would not do what he was asked to do. I called 
him to account for his conduct ; he said, he would speak 
in his native language, but would not trumpet, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the agreement. We thought 
the fellow was out of his wits, and labouring under a sort 
of monomania respecting his trumpetership — for we were 
V(!ry much plcasinl with his general demeanour. I pro- 
mised therefore to stick close to my edmpanion, so that he 
should not Iw put to any inconvenience ; and we thus pro- 
ceeded peaceably and quietly. Mr. W. purchased a Greek 
jacket, and 1 a couple of hooks. After visiting the principal 
buildings, the Matza* bakeries, which were all very busy, 
the h(»spital, &c., 1 said to our guide, whom I discovered 
to be a Je>v, that I wished to visit the Rabbles. Philip, 
that was the name of our linider, informed me that there 
were two chief Rabbles in Smyrna, inasmuch as there was 
a split in the annmunity. The poorer cla^ of Jews, who 
have been long oppressed by a tyrannical Rabbi, sup- 
ported by the aristocratic Jews, determined to separate 
themsdves, and thus escape paying those heavy , taxes 
which wwe imposed upon them, in order to keep up a 
staff of unnecessary ofiicials in the various synagogues. 

PotsoTer cakes. 
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This body appointed, therefore, a Rabbi of their own, 

“ meek as Moses himself, who promised to take chai^ of 
their spiritual wants for a very moderate salary.” ** This 
man is really worth seeing, but as for the Rabbi of the 
residuary, he is a proud, haughty man, the vainest and 
most ambitious in the whole of Turkey, with the exception 
of him of Constantinople. Every one in his prcst'nco 
trembles or quakes, his eyes flash lightning, and he treats 
even the most learned men amongst us like dogs, they :uv 
not allowed to sit on his divan, but at his fi'Ct on a thread* 
worn carpet. I cannot bear to come near his house. 
I will go with pleasure to call u|)on the new Rabbi ; 
but do not go to the proud and cruel oppressor of the 
rcsiduiuy.” 

Thus spake my guide, in an animated Hebrew ha* 
rangue. I said, ” Vety well, I slutll first call upon the new 
one, and then tqxin *thc old one.” Philip looked daggers. 

Wc found the new Rabbi as our cicerone des(!ribed— 
humble in appearance, in* amversation, and in residence, 
and gave me the idea that he was really regardless of 
everything, but the wclfart? of his congrcgiition. Wc 
found him seated in a neat little libraiy, examining some 
wheat, whether it was lawful to make use of it for Matza, 
or not. He received us courteously, conversed fnsily on 
the present statq of Turkey, its prospects, pros|}erou8 and 
calamitous. The condition of the Jews in the vast terri* 
toiy of Abdoul Megid, and then came to the Hebrews of 
Ismir — as Smyrna was and is caUed by the natives. 
Somehow or other the conversation turned, at last, upon 
the Prophets and teachcra appointed by God, in the palmy 
days of Judaism, and contrasted their conduct with that 
of those appointed by men ; and by degrees another con* 
trast was introduced, viz. : the teaching of Moses, the 
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Prophets, Jesus and His Apostles, with the teaching of 
the different Rabbles, as handed down to us in the diffe- 
rent rabbini(;al works. The poor Rabbi hesitated several 
times, and blushed when I quoted several flagrant enor- 
mities from the latter \ywks ; but I determined to keep 
him in good humour, and assured him that the opinions 
I expressed respecting the sages of the Talmud, are those 
held at presi^nt by the most learned Hebrews of Europe. 
I quoted a f<?w passages from Dr. Isaac Erter’s — 

“ Guilgool Nephesh^" and f “ TaMich,''^ in which 
works the arrogance and impiety of some of the Rabbies 
are pointed out with the most cutting sarcasm, and the 
keenest satire. Dr. Ertcr bc*ing a very learned man, and 
still a professing Jew, his statements rather staggenid the 
new Smyrna Rabbi. Once being in that train of conver- 
sation, I travelled onward and onward. I quoted several 
passages from the New Testament, compared them with 
corresponding pa.ssag(\s in the Old Tc'stament, and tinisherl 
by handing the Rabbi a smaircopy of the Hebrew New 
Testament, and begged his acceptance, saying : “ I offer 
it unto you as unto a wise* man ; read it, and judge for 
yourself.” He gratefully ac<’(‘pted it, and promised to 
cxamiiu^ its contents dispa.ssionately, which he never had 
an opportunity of doing before. “ It is,” he added, 
” you whq made your doctrines to drop as the rain ; and 
your speech to distil like the dew, which washed away 
my prejudices, softened my lieart, won my esteem, and 

Annuals published by Dr. Erter, of Brody, which go by tlie 
name of Ilatzopheh Vbaith Israel, which may 

be rendered, ‘‘The Spectator of the House of Israel.*’ The former 
of the above works is a satire on the absurd doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls ; and the second, on the absurd ceremony of casting 
the sins into a river. See vol. i. p. l.M. 
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enlisted my sympathy. Then* have been men, who took 
upon themselves to tojich religion to the Jews, hut thc^y 
stood sadly in need of being taught: their temper and 
spirit betrayed that all their religiim was confined to their 
head and tongue, but did not ^occupy the heart.*’ Of 
course, I take the compliment for what it is worth. 
Probably he may make use of the same criticism on 
me, when another visits him. The lliihbi then clappiul 
his hands, to order coffee and pipes for Mr. W. and 
myself, but as \\v were anxious to see as much sis we 
possibly could this day, we respectfully declint'd, and went 
our way forthwitli. 

When we w^tc onex* mon* eti routc^ I said t(» Philip : 
“ Now wc order our steps to tht* house of the llabbi of the 
residuary, as you call them.’* “ Do n(»t go tlaiv,” answered 
and lH‘ggc‘d our cicerojir^ “ you will not find a mec^k and 
lowly man, entering into friendly converse with you, on a 
humble divan, and homely house ; but you will meet with 
a proud, arrogant, haughf\’, and repulsive autocnit, sitting 
on a sumptuous divan, treating every one around him like 
dogs, who will not even ask you to sit down, but will 
keep you on your feet, till you get so wearj^ and famished, 
as to be* ready to drop down.” But all this harangue h;wl not 
the least effect upon my mind — it was mad<5 up. 1 said, 
therefore : “ Give yourself no trouble to dissuaj^e me, for 
it will be labour lost: to the house of the chief Ibibbi, 
vfG now direct our feet.’* “ Then I mu.st leave you,” wtis 
Philip’s reply. Then go,” wa.s mine ; and jls I saw many 
Jews on the way, I said to the very first I met : Come 
and show me the house of the old Rabbi.” No objection 
was made, and when Philip beheld that wc were too inde- 
pendent of him, fie hesitated whether to leave us or not, 
and decided not to do .so. We were thus fixed with two 
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guides. I knew, however, that Mr. Woodcock was of a 
timorous temperament, and fearing lest his provoking 
modesty and timidity might frustrate my plans of proce- 
dure — for 1 was determined to beard the lion in his den — 
I said to him : “ Wc aye going to see the Rabbi of the 
old synagogue, who sports an imposing divan. I under- 
stand that the Rabbi is proud, arrogant, haughty, and 
repulsive, nevertheless I go ; but my success in overcoming 
ill! the above impediments dej>cnds upon your courage, — 
the moment you become timid and nervous, you defeat 
my scheme. My plan is to enter the lai^e room, in which 
I understand he sits, without any ceremony, and to go up 
witii the greatest sang froid, and hike my seat, cither on 
his right or on his left, on the divan, and jou must do the 
same.” “ What ! without knocking at the door ! — without 
any previous notice 1 I could not do it, on any account !” 
pathetically exclaimed Mr. W. “ Well then, you better 
stay away,” was my counsel. “ Oh, but I wish to see a 
Rahbi in full divan.” “ Then come, and behave yourself 
as I teU you.” Mr. W. debated with himself for about 
five minutes, and then made up his mind to come with 
me. I then gave my friend the de.seription of the Rabbi’s 
rcvttptiun-chamber, as I had got it from the two Jews, 
our leaders. “The room will be found to be a large, 
oblong apartment. On the east side will be a splendid 
divan, on which will sit the Master of the Smyrna Israelites; 
opposite to the divan, on a carpet far west, will sit, cross- 
legged, about fifty young students, handling some huge 
rabbinicfd folios. On the Rabbi’s right and left, at a 
respectful distance from the divan, will be found sitting 
sul)-Rabbics, and probably a few will J)c found standing 
and talking,” and concluded, saying : “ Remember, no 
nervousness — no timidity. ” “ I am rather nervous,” said 
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my friend. “ Then pray stop where you are.” " I will 
go with you.” In the course of a few moments we were 
at the house ; we had to ascend a flight of steps. I con- 
fess, Mr. W.’s trembling step made me uneasy. I laid 
my hand upon the handle of tljc door, and whispcml, 
“ Courage !” into the oiir of my timorous companion, 
opened the portak, and, with Arm and indc|Nnident step, 
proceeded towards the divan, and took my place, unasked, 
on the right of the Rahhi ; and, to the credit of Mr. W. 
he it recorded, he did tlie same on the left of tiie 
Rabbi, to the great and unaccountable consternation of 
jUI present. 

The Ibtbbi, who is a very tall, portly sort of man, 
looked (him, first on his right and then on his left — for 
both of us hap])cn to be of low .statuni — with an air of the 
most contemptuous . suqwise at our audacity, but 1 giive 
him no time either to think or speak mu<‘h : “You an* 
the chief Rabbi of the holy c*»ngregation of Ismir, and you 
are therefore the fittest ’person to furni.sh me with au- 
thentic information about the Jcw.s of this city ; and, in re- 
turn, I will give you information about tin? Jews of Eurojw, 
and espt^cially about those of England.” Without waiting 
for any reply from his highness, I launched forth into a 
lengthy and rapid account of the different sects now 
existing amongst the Jews in London, and furpished the 
Rabbi with an elaborate account of the last days of the 
late Dr. HerschelL Here Mr. W. wa.s totally overcome, 
he puDcd me by my coat, and said : “ Lof)k at that Ibibbi 
there on the carpet : I cannot endure his piercing black eye 
and his stem look. I cannot escape him, and 1 cannot 
abide him ; where>y:r I turn my face, his eyes and looks 
follow me.” Take out your sketch-book and pencil, and 
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take his likeness, tmcl he will soon drop his eyes and let 
you alone, and now let mo alone.”* The Rabbi took 
advantage of the temporary interruption, and assayed to 
speak, but I begged his pardon, and told him that I had 
not finished my nairative; and proceeded to give him 
an account of the new sect — the British Reformed Jews — 
who separated themsedves from the old community, 
discarded the teaching of the Talmud, and compiled a 
new Liturgy, mons in accordance with the teaching of 
Muses and the Prophets than the old Jewish Liturgy is; 
also how Dr. Herschell excommunicated them. I then 
related tlie D<»ctor’s nceident, his death, described his 
funeral. The election of Dr. Adler, his promises, and 
professions, and practices ; his ratification of the excom- 
muni(;ation-hull against the Refiirmed Jews, &c. During 
the whole of iny audacious speech, the assembly looked 
speechless with attention. When I stopped and asked 
Mr. W. whether the expedient I suggested had the desired 
effect, he observed : “ Yes, capital.” 1 then paused ; the 
Rabbi took out his snuff-lwx, took a pinch of snuff 
himself, and then offered me one, which I accepted; 
throwing at the sam<^ time a suspicioiLs eye upon poor 
Philip, who was standing, almost petrified, at the door. 
After the Rabbi coaxed his nose awhile, and smoothed 
down the corners of his beard, with his thumb and first 
finger, from the sides of his mouth, so as to give free 
course to his words, he inquired, saying: “To w'hich of 
the dasses do you belong ; to the reformed or to the old 
synagogue?” 1 said I belonged to neither; my sym- 

* The Jews and the Mohammedans have an idea that their pic* 
tares are their proxies in every possible way ; so that when you 
shoot at th«r pictures, you kill the persons the pictures represent. 
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pathies wore with the former; but they di«l not fjo far 
enough in their reformation, inasmuch as they eoni limed 
unbelieving in the advent of the Messiah. Tliis hist 
expression had a tremulous effeet upon the Rabbi, so 
thiit I saw it nt'ccssiu'y to take* breath, and set off iigain 
with a disquisition on the cndences of Christianity ; and 
having taken out my small Hebrew Hible, I went through 
all the prophecies whieb brar witness to Messiah’s first 
advent, and then finished by saying : “ 1 appeal to you, 
can any J(*wish congregation lay claim to ndormation, us 
long as they remain unbelievers in Jesus of Na/aretb as 
the Mc.ssiah of Israel ?” The gn'at Rabbi and the little 
Riibbies looked aghast, whilst the studc'iits wen* busily 
engaged noting down the pas.sages I quoted from tin? Old 
Testament. The Rabbi, after a few moments’ consideration, 
said : “ This way should not have been slmwn in my pre- 
sence, and before the young people: tlu're.” The Rabbi 
began to look sulky, so 1 change*d the convenKition at once, 
and iisked him whether 'he heard of the interest the 
Engli.sh Jewish converts t(M>k when their une«»nverted 
brethren of Damascus suffered ? It wjis one of the luckiest 
hits I have made in iny life. It put the Rabbi in the 
vt!rj- liest of humours, for he had an opportunity of 
referring to a work of his, which he published on the 
subject, in the shape of a sermon. lie spoke of Sir 
Mosc>s Montefiore and of Mr. Pieritz — the Jewish convert, 
who personally pleaded the cause of the persecut'd Jews 
before the Pacha — in the same breath, and acknowledged 
that the latter did more than the former for tiu^ excul- 
pation of the Hebrews from the foul calumny. The 
Rabbi went to his Ixmk-shelf and took down a volume, 
it was his published Hebrew sermon, which he didicated to 
Sir Moses Montefiore, and read out the following passage : 
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om ■nwwf ’o'w wasnnD noa d3i 
*oi mn lana rown^ ono irw 'ra* D«n 

“And even the many of our wise men, who have 
changed their religion, can any one of them believe in 
this thing?” &c. “This will convince you,” said Rabbi 
Chayim Palagi, “that I have great respect for Jewish 
converts. I do not deny that many wise, and many 
learned, arc to be found amongst them. May 1 ask of 
you to accept this volume, as a memento of sincere friend- 
ship on my part ?” Of course, I accepted the book, and 
gave a terrible look at Philip. The poor fellow looked 
mortified l)eyond description. The Rabbi clapped his hands, 
and coffee and pipes were produced. I would have 
declined the latter, if it were not that I was anxious to 
obtain a little more information respecting the Smyrna Jews, 
and by which means 1 got the same. When Ral)hi Palagi 
heard that I was on my way to the Holy Land, he went 
once more to his shelf, and bc^gged of me to accept another 
Hebrew volume, which, he assured me, would furnish 
me with many interesting partieukirs about “ the inheri- 
tance of our Fathers.” I actH‘pt«*d that book dso. It 
is called /lan — “ Chibhath Yerushalayim” (“ The 

Love of Jerusalem.”) The Rabbi pressed me to make his 
house my home, in the event of my coming again to 
Smyrna. I thanked him most cordially for his intense 
kindness, and got up to go, asking the Jews not to forget 
the words I spoke to them respecting Jasus of Nazareth. 
But thby were sUent, and the show of their countenances 
witnessed that they were silent by reason of great sur- 
prise and astonishment, at what I was permitted to pro- 
nounce in the Rabbi’s presence. On our leaving the house, 
our Jewish feQow-passengers came to pay tlwir respects to 
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the chief Rabbi, who were not a little surprised at behold- 
ing that dignitary following ns to the bottom of the stairs, 
and showering benedictions on our heads. I am curious 
to know their conversation on the Rabbi's return to his 
sanctum. 

I pitied poor Philip. He would not speak for some time, 
at last he said : “ I can only say, that I saw and heard 
things to-day, which I never saw or ht^ard before, and it 
is my opinion that none but genuine Jewish Christians 
could accomplish such feats — to tame so vioh^nt a wild 
beast. Why, you were like Daniel in the den of lions.” 
“Yes,” I n'plied, “ and * my God hath sent His angtJ, 
and hatii shut the lions’ mouths, that they luive not 
hurt me : forasmuch as IxdVirc him innoceiu'v was found in 
mo.’ ”* 

From thence w’o proceeded to the various synagogues 
and schools, in all of which 1 gathered some important 
items of information. I provided mys(»lf with a nc‘w 
supply of Ilchn^w and English Bibles, from the depftt 
of the Bible Society, which exists in Smyrna, as I wa.s 
anxious to furnish my Jewish fellow-piLSsengcrs with Ile^ 
brew New Testarntmts, Jis well jts Messrs. S. and H. with 
English Bibles, for they had none, and have therefore* 
thankfully accepted thorn. Having done all this, wc pro- 
cecded to ascend the hill, where St. Polycarp suffc‘red for thcj 
truth of the Gospel, and many were tin* eontf‘mplations 
which the placr^ suggested — too many to record here. 
Having viewed the town from all risjM^irts, \vv proce eded to 
the hous<^ of Mr. Solbe, Mlssionar)' of tire I^mdon Society 
for Promoting Christianity amongst the* .h*ws, where we 
met, at dinner, a Mr. Markheim, a f|Uondam Missionary nf 
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that Society. Both Messrs. S. and M. indulged in many 
plaintive tales, and furnished me with a long and dreary 
history of the Jewish mission at Smyrna. 

In the course of conversation, I asked Mr. Solbe what 
he wanted a trumpeter for? He looked astonished, and 
said : “ Who told you that I want a trumpeter?” “ Why, 
Philip, our guide, told us that he was your trumpeter !” 
‘‘ Is it Philip, our interpreter ?” Mr. S. asked his wife. 
Then knew we, that Philip meant to say that he was an 
interpreter, and not a common trumpeter, and we need 
not liave been alarmed at his leading us, like bears, through 
the. streets, trumpeting Iwiforc us. We laughed heartily at 
our stupidity, at not guessing at his meaning. A couple of 
active missionaries, independent either of trumpeters or in- 
terpretcTS, would be the nuNins, under God, of doing a vast 
deal of good for the? spiritual welfare of the Jews. The phy- 
siognomy of the Hebrews here is the finest I have ever seen. 

On my return on board, I found ten Smyrna Jews 
and one of Damascus added to the number of my fellow- 
passengers ; some very rich, and others poor, all on their 
way to Jemsalem, to keep the Feast of the Pjissover there. 
Both the rich and the poor are deck passengers, for Jew’s 
are prohibited to absent them.selves from their poorer 
brethren, as the rich would, by doing so, appear to slight 
the poor, and thus come under the stigma of Solomon : 
“ Whoso inocketh the poor reproacheth his Maker.”t 
The Jewish mottoes an? : “ The rich and poor meet together, 
the Lord is the Maker of them all.” A& also : 
nuxn 10 io »' m itrns)/! 

“ Separate not thyself from the congregation.” The most 

* Now it is vice versd, Mr. Solbe is the quondam Missionary, and 
Mr. Markbeini is the Missionary. 

t Proverbs xviii. 5. 
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respectable of the new passengers came ch)wn into the 
cabin now and then, with whom I am already intimate. 
The Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem, Anti(H*h and Alexandria, 
with a small retinue, arc also addinl as fellow-pass<‘Ugers. 

March 31j<t. The first personal saw this morning on 
getting upon deck, was inv Jewish friend of Smyrna. He 
gave me a good deal of important information about tin* 
Jews of Smyrna, which is too extensive for putting it upon 
r(‘Ct)rd now, I must for the pres(*nt tretisure it up in 
my rncmoiy*. He. lamented the sad divisions which dis- 
tract the Smyrna Hebrew congregation. This introduei'd 
the Prince of P<‘ace as a mo.st opportune tliemc^ for coii- 
venwition, which lasti-d for ;ibout an hour. My fru'iid 
indeed prop(»sed ohjcTtions, hut in the most polite 
manner. His leaving me to join his hretlin'U in their 
morning prayer, was with n‘luetan(‘<». In the afternoon 
I paid a visit to the encampment of my Pedish .h‘wish 
brethnn. Some of the in!nat4^ looked ver\‘ frowningly 
at me, whilst others s/hiled. The latter showed me a 
poem, which wiis composed by a Jerusahan Jew, in honour 
of Sir M. Montefiore. In looking over the composition, 
I pointed out a few mistakes, sulky J(^ws immi’- 

diately snapped at my criticism, Jind very sarcastic4dly 
SJiid : “ Though Rabbi IsracJ may not be such an elegjuit 
Helircw scholar a.s you are, he is neverth<h«s a grnid 
Hebrew, and not an unbeliever in tlic law of God.” 
To which I mlmly replied: “One may be a griod Hebrew 
scholar, and also a good Hebrew and a faithful helie.vcT 
in the Law of God.” My brethren, however, were bent on 
giving me battle, and no gentle term.s of reconciliation 
would avert an engagement in polemics. They thenfore 
pertly threw down the gauntlet, by sjiying : “ You do 
not believe in the law of Moses.” I took up the chal- 

M 2 
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lenge with apparent indignation ; “ What ! I do not 

believe in the law of Moses?” was my warm rejoinder. 
“ I believe every word of it. But those Jews who remain 
opposed to the claims of Jesus as their Messiah, their 
Prophet like unto Moses, their Shepherd and their King, 
those arc tiie Jews who practically set at nought the law of 
Moses. Now th(jn, you show me first why I do not 
ke(^p the law of Moses, and I will endeavour to undeceive 
you; and I wiU next prove to you that you set the law 
of Moses at d(^fiance, and you endeavour to convince me 
to the contrary, if you can.” My brethren then began 
with the keeping of th(^ Jewish Sabbath, and the rite 
of circumcision. By my not keeping the former, they 
asserted, I did not believe that God rested the seventh 
day; and by not keeping the latter, I denied that God 
made a covenant with Abraham. A strange mode of 
reasoning, but one is obliged quietly to analyse even such 
Jewish argum(jnts, and (jjilmly demonstrate to the Jewish 
controversialist that his arguments are not the most coger^t 
ones. I had to enter upon a lengthy disquisition on the 
institution of the Jewish Sabbath, when and where it 
was to be observed, and also on its typical character. 
Then I proceeded to examine the sign of the covenant, 
when I proved to them, from the nature of their own 
charges against me, that they neither understood nor 
believed in the spirit of the law of Moses. Now and then I 
was interrupted by six or seven Jews speaking all at once. 
Having undeceived my brethren as regards their charges 
against me, I began to substantiate my charges against 
them. I pointed out to them all the grand Christian 
doctrines from the five Books of Moses, as the doctrine of 
the Atonement, Incarnation, a Trinity in Unity, the Di- 
vinity of the second and third persons, &c. Then I 
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appealed to them whether they did not set at nought the 
whole law of Moses, and whether they were not meant in 
Isaiah xxix. 1 3 . My poor antagonists looked so confused 
as not to know what to say for some time. One Jew 
called me aside, and begged for a private interview as soon 
jis we should reach terra firma. Tht* Smyrna Jews, who 
were in a different locality of the steamer, came to listen to 
the discussion, but took no part in it. Both 'parties, ever 
since, studied the Pentateuch very diligently. I watched 
with sincere and heartfelt interest the ushering in of 
the Jewish Sabbath by the Jewish congregation. About 
four o’clock P.M., they began to empty their pockets of 
everything, so that no earthly object shoukl intervene 
between them and their Sabbath devotion. I listened 
to all their prayers, their unTp, Kidush, their hymns 
during meals, their prayers after meals. Altogether, it 
was an interesting spectacle, which I much enjoyt^d. 

The above injpcrfect extract from my journal, will give 
you a bird’s-eye view of my present position, condition, the 
society I mix with, and the mode in which I spend my 
time during my peregrinations. In a letter to a lady 
friend, I purpose giving an account of my intercourse 
with my Gentile fellow-passengers. I shall post this 
at Rhodes, before which we have just cast anchor. 

I am, my dear Sir Thomas, 

Yours faithfully, &c., &c. 
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LEITER XVI. 

TO LADY POWERSCOUllT, DUBLIN. 

On board the ‘ Stamboul/ in the harbour 
of Cyprus, April, 1848. 

My dcnir Madam, 

You expressed a particular wish to receive a letter from 
me, from the Island of Cyprus. I see no reason why 1 
should not gratify that wish. We arrived here yesterday 
evening, and being the Lord’s-day, I did not quit the 
‘ Stamboul in fact, I had no desire to do so. Somehow 
or other, I have acquired a peculiar taste for spending the 
Sundays at sea ; I enjoyed it very much. I will just give 
you an account how yesterday was spent. I got up very 
early, us I always do, and especially at sea. As soon as I 
made my appearance on deck, I was surrounded by my 
Hebrew fellow-passengers, who almost inundated me with 
a torrent of questions. In a letter I addressed to Sir 
Thomas Baring, from Rhodes (a copy of which you shall 
receive ere long), I mentioned the nature of my inter- 
course with those pilgrims of Zion. The Hebrews have 
already made themselves masters of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, and indulged in the idea of vanquishing me 
with my own weapons. However, they had soon occasion 
to change their minds. I was not a little amused at their 
first question, which they evidently deemed of sufficient 
weight to crush all the pretensions and claims of the New 
Testament to inspiration. The reason I was so much 
entertained at the question is, that the same was proposed 
to me a few years ago in London, by a Jewish D. Ph., with a 
great deal of bombast and pomposity ; and the same simple 
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answer which covered the face of the London Jewish 
champion with shame and confusion, produced the same 
effect upon my opponents here on board. Since 1 have 
mentioned the London circumstance, I dare say you would 
like to know all the particulars, ^ell, here they are : — 
In the year 1840, when I was in the Hebrew college, i 
received many visits from the intelligent Jews of London, 
as well as paid many visits to them. It was 'my aim, as 
much as in me lay, to live peaceably with them, and to carry 
on the unavoidable discussion — which must always take 
place when the converted and unconverted Jews meet — in 
the friendliest manner. One of my friendly antagonists was 

a Dr. D . One fine summer’s day, he invited about 

a dozen Jews to come and witness his zeal for Judaism 
(he was rather suspected of slighting the religion of his 
fathers, and verging on the dangerous frontier of infidelity), 
and how he would demolish the little M'tShoomnd Mar- 
goliouth, with the arrows taken from the Christians’ quiver. 
The Jews thought, it would be fine fun, and therefore 
gladly accepted the invitation. Towards sunset, I observed, 
through the window, a number of Jews, with Dr. D. at their 
head, wending their way towards the college, and presently 
I heard the leader ask, in his impertinent manner, “ Is 
Mr. Margoliouth in The servant replied in the aflirma- 
tive, and soon after the small congregation was. before me. 
I always see my brethren with great pleasure: I made 
them as welcome as I possibly could. After the small talk 
was over. Dr. D., casting a knowing look at his friends, 
addressed me, saying, “ Mr. M., how do you reconcile the 
mis-quotations in the New Testament from the Old ? One 
or the other must be uninspired. If you reconcile, then, 
this incongruity, I promise you to become a Christian.” I 
replied, that I would endeavour to explain satisfactorily any 
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apparent mis-quotation the Doctor would point out ; and as 
for his becoming a Christian, I denied that it was in the 
power of argument to produce such an effect ; the cause 
must be a far superior power. The Doctor became 
animated, and with an ,air of confident victory, smiling 
significantly at his companions, said to me, “ Well, Sir, if 
you reconcile to my mind the very first inis>quotation from 
the Old Testament, I declare, before this company, that I 
shall publicly profess myself a convert to Christianity.” 
“ Out with it at once,” I said. The Doctor snatched a 
New Testament from the table, and read aloud with great 
energy, “ And thou Bethlehem in the land of Juda, art not 
the least among the princes of Juda : for out of thee shall 
rome a Governor that shall rule my people Israel then 
took up a copy of the Old, and read, “ But thou Bethlehem 
Sphr.itah, though thou be little among the thousands of 
Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth unto me, that 
is to be ruler in Israel : whose goings forth have been from 
of old, from everlasting,”! with great emphasis. “ Now, 
Sir,” he exclaimed, a little excited, “ do you mean to tell 
me that Matthew is entitled to any credit, after betraying 
such ignorance — not able to quote a passage correctly ?” 

Whilst the Doctor was thus haranguing, the counte- 
nances of his friends displayiMl no small degree of satisfac- 
tion, “ Hqve you done ?" I asked, after a quarter of an 
hour’s oration from the Doctor. “ Do you mean to 
attempt to explain Matthew’s ingenuity ?” “ No,” was 

my rejoinder ; “ but I mean to thank you for adducing 
these passages : they furnish you and me with a most 
powerfiil proof of what I always told you, that the scribes 
and priests corrupted the word of the living God. 
St. Matthew narrates what the scribes and priests said.” 

‘I’ Matt. II. 6. f Micah v. 2. 
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I then read Matthew ii. 3 — 5. I wish I could give you 
portraits of the Doctor’s visage before and after my reply ; 
Dr. D. was fairly done. His packed audience even could 
do nothing for him ; on the contrary, they aggravated his 
mortification by saying, “Doctor^ why don’t you answer 
him ? Surely you do not mean to acknowledge yourself 
beaten, and turn Christian ?” “ Upon my word,” replied 

the crest-fallen leader, “ I never thought that the scribes 
and priests were the men who mis-quoted that passiigc 
from Micah,” &c. 

Exactly the same scene appeared here yesterday on 
board. A venerable-looking Hebrew pilgrim, well versed 
in the Old Testament Scriptures, volunteered to stop my 
mouth henceforth and for ever about the inspiration of 

the New Testament. In short, ho acted Dr. D 

upon me, — and shared his fate. I shall never foiget the 
rueful figures my Hebrew antagonists presented : some 
of them murmured to each other, in the Spanish language : 
“ Instead of Rabbi Elvira wounding the head of the 
M’Shoomad with arrows drawn from the Christian quiver, 
he g!ive our enemy weapons to pierce us, and to slay the 
reputation of our holy men.” 

Thus have I acted twice, and succeeded, on the maxim 
laid down by the wisest of men, as translated in the 
English version,* “ Answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest he be wise in his own conceit.” I say, as translated in 
the English version ; for you know that I think the trans- 
lation of this verse a very incorrect one.f My answer was 
not such an one as I should give to a sober inquirer : it 

* Proverbs xxvi. 5. 

t The proper translation u thus, “ Chastise a fool according to 
his folly.” The Hebrew word njjt should have been pointed, 
AoHoyh, which would have spared commentators and critics a world 
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was truly according to the foUy of the questioners. This 
discomfiture inspired my antagonists with a degree of awe 
of me, which 'made me more uncomfortable than them. 
Some of the Jews had the bad taste to tell me that I 
reminded them of Da^id slaying Goliath with a little 
pebble ; for this man Rabbi Elvira is considered a giant 
in the army of Israel. I replied, “ My success is owing 
to the same •cause;” and read 1 Sam. xvii. 45. “ That is 

as you say,” replied my antagonists ; and went their way. 
About eleven o’clock a.m., I proposed to my Protestant, 
fellow-passengers — whose number was but very small, 
which you will learn from Sir Thomas’s letter — to have 
divine service. The engineer was delighted at the idea, 
and promised even to raise the tune, should we be disposed 
to have a couple of chants. We communicated to the 
Greek Patriarch our intentions; and he politely left the 
cabin to us, and betook himself, with his priests, on deck. 
As soon as we commenced service, however, he slipt down, 
and hastened, unobserved he fancied, into an unoccupied 
apartment, and there he sat listening — to him, an unknown 
tongue — till the end of our worship ; so that, as far as that 
dignitary was concerned, we experienced no interruption. 
We were doomed, howevtT, to be disturbed twice by our 
efFendi’s harem, which occupied one whole side of the cabin, 
a description of which I have given in a letter to Lady 
Adelaide from Smyrna. As soon as we commenced, the 
whole tribe of the Turk’s wives left their prison, some 
yashmakedy and others yet unveiled, to see what was 
going on. We should have had no objection to allow 

of trouble to reconcile the apparent contradiction between verses 
4 and 5 of that chapter in Proverbs. One might have supposed 
that commentators might have got a hint from verse 3 : ** A whip 
for the horse, abridle for the ass, and a rod for the fool’s back.” 
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them to be present, could they have managed to be quiet ; 
but this seemed hopeless. They made such a clatter, 
and set up such laughing, that 1 was obliged to threaten 
that I would send for their husband. This produced 
such a rush to their pen, that not a few of the veiled 
ones came down with such violence that we were obliged 
to run to their help. As soon as we settled them com- 
fortably in their little harem, we recommenced our service ; 
but by degrees they came out, one by one, from their 
shell, and we observed a disposition to favour us with a 
second edition of their merriment. We were obliged to 
order them peremptorily to return to the harem, or else 
Effendi Mustaffa should forthwith be sent for. They then 
returned quietly to their ungrateful prison, and our engi- 
neer turned the kc^y of their inclosure, and we enjoyed 
peace during the remainder of our worship. 

During our service all the Greek priests who accom- 
panied the Patriarch came down and joined their head 
in his little hiding-place, and tried to distinguish some 
words in the extraordinary language we conducted our 
worship in. When all was over, they came out, and the 
Patriarch addressing me in very polite terms, asked for a 
description of the prayers and sermon. As he was well 
conversant in the Arabic language, I put into his hands 
a copy of the Liturgy in that language, and pointed out 
to him the morning prayers, the collects, the Psalms, the 
lessons, &c., all of which he read and admired. I then 
offered to make him a present of the volume, which he' 
affectedly declined. He evidently expected that I would 
press him to take it : however, I was not in a humour to 
do so. The Jews in the meantime congregated together 
on that part of the deck which is over the cabin, and 
listened with breathless attention to what they did not 
understand, expecting, as they told me, to hear some few 
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Hebrew expressions in our prayers. I told them the 
time for the fulfilment of Zephaniah’s prophecy hjis not 
yet arrived ; I referred them to Zeph; iii. 9. They asked 
me, however, to give them an idea of the prayers we made 
use of. I went down ifito the cabin, opened one of my 
boxes, and took out a Hebrew translation of our Liturgy, 
and handed it to my Ji'.wish friends, and said — “ This is 
our Commoh Prayer Book.” The loan of it was imme- 
diati^ly asked, and great was the gratification wh(m the 
n^ijucst was granted. Every collect was rigorously ex- 
amin(;d ; and no fault could the examiners find, except 
the Mediatorship of Jesus Christ, and the wording of the 
creeds, ‘‘ which,” said they, “ if omitted, the book might 
have been used in every synagogue in the world.” 

This unexpected critique induced me to indulge in 
rather a kingthy disquisition on the Scriptural warrant 
for the Mediatorship of Jesus, as wcJl as for the doctrine 
of a Triune Jehovah. To my surprise, as well as to 
that of my English and Dutch companions, I was 
listened to with great deference and attention. In the 
meantime our G<^ntile fellow-passengers — pilgrims firom 
all parts of the world, bound for Jcmsalem — looked upon 
me with astonishment. The poor Jewish pilgrims were 
despised by common consent by all parties ; me they took 
for an English Christian, and I was, therefore, looked upon 
by many of the Polish, Russian, and Austrian pilgrims as 
a madman. I obtained the information about myself in 
• rather a singular manner. I observed one of the Polish 
pilgrims particularly devout, frequently at his hymn-book, 
whining his hymns and crossing himself. Somehow or 
other, I found myself instinctively going from pilgrim to 
pilgrim, studying their manners, their devotions, &c. This 
peculiarity seems to have convinced them that I was not 
right; and as I was harmless, and a cabin-passenger, I 
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was not molested. At last, I happened to find myself 
opposite to my countryman, the Pole. I listened to his 
hymns ; I was rather pleased with his accents. It is a 
long time since I heiu*d that language spoken. Child- 
hood’s days came before me, and I could not help address- 
ing the object of my inspection, asking him what part of 
Poland he came from, what was the present state of the 
country, how the Russian Government was liked ? How 
surprised did I feel when I found that the young Polish 
pilgrim was a native of Suwalki ! — my own native place — 
son of Danow^ski, a neighbour of my father ! I felt excited, 
but I determined to control myself. I asked, therefore, of 
my countryman, first, questions foreign to my native place, 
and accounted to him for my knowledge of the Polish 
language, by informing him that 1 also was a native of 
Poland. Ho told me then, in answer to a question, that 
his fathia* died last yi^ar, and made him, the son, take an 
oath that he would undertake a pilgrimage to the Holy 
City, once in every threfl years. He determined, there- 
fore, at once to fulfil his father’s dying mandate. The 
young man was well-educated, and well-informed. He 
seems to have read either the original, or a translation of 
Torquato Tasso’s “ La Gerusalemme Liberata for when 
I asked him whether he undertook the journey in conse- 
quence of being obliged to perform an irksomq task, or 
whether he considered the task a pleasure, the pious 
youth broke out in unaffected enthusiasm, and in words 
eloquent indeed : “ I look upon my journey to that Holy 
City as the happiest period in my life. The pleasure 
I enjoy is indeed mingled with melancholy thoughts: 
it reminds me that I am fatherless; but it puts me in 
mind that I have a Saviour, who bled and died, and rose 
again for me, and who now sits at the right-hand of the 
Father, to make intercession for me. Jerusalem, the 
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city, will be a further proof to me that my Redeemer 
liveth. It was there He appareled Himself in our fallen 
nature, its earth encased Him, but could not hold Him 
more than thrpe days ; it was there that Jesus displayed 
His power by His resurrection,” &c. 

He went on with a cataract of eloquence, using the 
choicest and the sweetest Polish words. Of course, no 
one but a native Pole could have appreciated the chaste 
zeal of my countiyman. However, his sentiments forcibly 
reminded me of the third canto in “ La Gerusalemme 
Libcrata,” where Tasso brings his heroes, the Crusaders, 
in sight of Jerusalem. He speaks thus, which I dare 
say you know too well ; nevertheless, here they are : 

“ Osano appena d’ inalzar la vista 
Ver la di Cristo albergo elotto ; 

Dove mori, dove scpulto fuc, 

Dove poi rivesti Ic membra sue.” 

I then began to make some inquiries about persons 
in Suwalki, when he opened his eyes, with a degree of 
amazement that amus(*d me not a little. “ How do you 
know about those ?” was his astonisliing query. I soon 
gratified his curiosity, and informed him that I was a 
native of that place, and knew his father very well, and 
had even some slight recollection of himself, who was 
quite a youth whtm I left Suwalki ; and when I said : “ Is 
not your name Yozeph?” (the Polish pronunciation for 
Joseph), he literally clasped me in his arms, and favoured 
me with a squeeze that almost rendered me flat. When 
I told him my father's name, he exclaimed, with peculiar 
Polish emphasis : “ God have mercy upon us ! what won- 
derful occurrences Thou bringest to pass ! And you are 
Moses,” he said, with wide-stretched eyes fixed upon me, 
“ who abjured the Jewish religion, which teaches us to 
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despise our Holy Redeemer, and embraced the only true 
religion under heaven? What mighty things my eyes 
have seen ! How often did I hear my father earnestly 
wish to be permitted to see the son of Gershon Mar- 
goliouth, who became a member of the Christian Churcli ! 
and now my eyes have seen, what the sainted eyes of my 
sacred parent longed for,” &c. He went on for some 
time in such a strain, and at last he exclaimed : Mos(;s, 
Moses, thou art not mad ! Do you know that several of 
our fellow-pilgrims are of opinion that you are mad, by 
reason of your spending so much time with those few 
wretched Jews. I see it now, you are doubtless anxious 
to convince them of the same truth, which dispeUed tlu; 
falsehood of Judaism from your own mind,” &c. Upon 
which I told him that I was obliged to him for liis change 
of sentiment respecting my sanity ; but, at the same time, 
I thought that he must feel but little regard for Jesus, if he 
thus despised his Redeemer's kinsmen after the flesh. In 
fact, I preached the poor fdllow a regular sermon, and pointed 
out to him the mischief which profi'ssing Christendom has 
done to the cause of Christ, by persecuting the Jews ; and 
contrasted the conduct of Christ and His Apostles towards 
them, with that of the popes and priests. I then appc^aled 
to him, saying : Now, Yozeph Danowski, tell me, as a 
professing Christian, by what statutes are yop guided? 
By whose admonitions are you guarded ? Whose consola- 
tions cheer you in this dreary pilgrimage ? What hope 
animates you ? Whose promises gladden your hejart ? 
Are they not all drawn from Christ, and from Chris- 
tianity? And who was Christ? Was he not a Jew? 
Is not Christianity, therefore, a Jewish religion? — and 
should not Christians rather pity, than hate and curse 
them ? His eyes filled with tears ; and 1 translated to 
him, in the Polish language, the following little verse : 
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** *Twa8 a Jew that shed His blood, 

Our pardon to procure ; 

« ’Tis a Jew that sits above. 

Our blessings to secure.” 

With faltering accents, he said, “I am very sorry to 
be obliged to own that I have never thought of the Jews 
in the light you have now placed them before me. I 
shall hfmceforth look upon them differently from what 
I have hitherto don(\ I will respect - them instead of 
bate th(!m; I will pray for them instead of curse them. 
Indeed, I will no more hate them, nor curse them. You 
may credit me.” 

“ Now I s(ie,” he reiterated, “ that you arc not beside 
yourself. I tell you candidly, that many of my fellow- 
pilgrims, especiiilly these Russians, as well as myself, 
beheld you as one of weak intellect, by observing you 
so often in the Jewish quarter, sitting and conversing with 
uncommon familiarity and freedom with those people, 
professors of the Old Testament;* but now I perceive 
that nothing but a Christian principle directs your con- 
duct, of which prin<;iplc, I am sorry to say, I was com- 
paratively ignorant. I now remember the words of my 
sainted father: ‘Never ill-treat, ciuse, or abuse a Jew, 
for he stands in peculiar relationship to Jesus, our adored 
Redeemer, relationship which can no more be destroyed 
than that* which existed between David and Absalom. 
The lattiT I conceivi^ to have represented the rebellious 
Jews, and the former our Lord Jesus. How did the 
former give continual directions for the safety of his rebel 
child 1 how pained was he when he heard of his cruel 
death ! How the love of Jesus is more fervent, more 
lasting, more pure, and he must therefore love the Jews, 

* A Jew in Polish acts and contracts is styled Staro Zakonny, 
*• belonging to the professors of the old covenant.” 
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though their conduct constrains him to chastise them. But 
let us beware how we meddle with them.’ Moses, you 
know and remember, doubtless, the respect my father 
entertained for yours. You have brought to my mind 
one of my father’s characteristics, which during my parent’s 
lifetime I was too young to appreciate, but now I am old 
enough, from henceforth this my father’s principle shall be 
mine.” Thus, and a great dinil more, spake Yoz(‘ph 
Danowski. But he did not lose much time in putting his 
resolution into execution ; he nuide up to the Jewish quartcT, 
and began to he so courteous and civil to the poor Polish 
Israelites, that the Russian pilgrims began to suspeset the 
firmness of his faith in Christ, and began to speculate 
about the probability of his becoming a Jc^w hims(‘lf. But 
their misgiving subsid(‘d in the evening, when they heard 
poor Jos('ph pour forth a most fervent prayer in behalf 
of IsraiJ, that they might be brought into the fold of Christ 
their Redccm(;r. 

The British Consul lia5 just arrived with his boat for 
me ; I must say tlu‘rcforc, abiniptly. Adieu. 

1 am, my dear Lady Powerscourt, 

Yours faithfully, &c. 


LETTER XVII. 

TO DR. AUGUST NEANDER, BERLIN. 

Beyrout, April, 184H. 

My dear Dr. Neandcr, 

I strictly comply with your request. The first thing I 
do in the writing line, from this place, is to commune 
with you by means of an epistle; so that you may be 
assured that the moment I set foot on the land of our 
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fathers I thought of you. If this is indeed a cause of 
gratificsition to you — and I have no doubt it is so, since 
you expressed yourself to the same effect in your last 
to me — then I tell you, moreover, that you have never 
been absent from my mind since I left Constantinople. 

Your kind letter, which I found at the Prussian Con- 
sulate at Pera, revived my spirits very much. I have 
not been well for the last few months, and began to 
feel low-spirited, but your spirit-stirring motto, with which 
you concluded your (‘pistle, put a new song into my mouth. 
Yes, I echo it : ‘‘ Now we S(je through a glass darkly ; 
but then face to face : now I know in part ; but then 
shall I know even as I also am known/** Your favourite 
motto, when I last saw you in Berlin, is equjilly animating 
and encouraging. I need not ask you, whose powerful 
memoiy is pcrfi'ctly unique, whether you remember. — 
Th(? last words which you made use of at our parting have 
many a time prov(*d more than balm to an oppressed 
spirit: “Beloved, now are we* the sons of God; and it 
doth not yet appear what we shfill b(' ; but we know that 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him ; for we shall 
see Him as He is,”t wen? the last viva voce expressions 
I heard from your lips. I must say that I feci the force 
of the rabbinical maxim : 

traSn bii D'DJDJ id anm 

You ask whether 1 often hear from -your friend, Apol- 
lyon Napoleon, § my late diocesan. Since I made up my 

♦ 1. Cor. XIII. 12. 

t 1. John III. 2. 

J ** Words which emanate from the heart penetrate the heart.” 

§ Tlie Archbishop of Dublin, alluding to his Grace’s pamphlet, 

The nistoric Doubts with reference to Napoleon Bonaparte,” in 
which the learned author attempts to destroy that Corsican hero’s 
existence. 
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mind not to return to his Grace’s diowso, I suppose 
he no more feels any interest in my movcmc^nts. I had a 
few notes from Dr. West, the Archbishop’s chaplain, but 
they were all with reference to my late parish, Glasncvin. 
You ask me to pick up some new information respecting 
the ancient history of the Christian Churches in the parts 
of the world I visit. You should not tantalize a poor fellow 
in this manner. After ransacking every scrap €)f informa- 
tion on the subject, to ask of such an individual as your 
humble servant to look for more ! I think you deserve? 
the name of Apollyon HistoriographiT, for you have really 
demolished all aspirants in that department. However, 
I have a few emmbs which I gathered in North Africa, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Rhodes, &c., which may yet 
prove interesting to you. They shall form the subject 
matter of a future lt*tt(T to you. At present, 1 shall 
only confine myself to an extract from my journal since 
I left Rhodes. 

April 1st, We reached* Rhodes this morning. We 
were allowed to spend a few hours in that island ; so that 
in one respect I hav(? the advantage of St, Paul, for when he 
hastened towards Jerusalem he passed by this island.* There 
are about fifteen hundred Jews, but being Saturday I could 
not learn much about them. I took a long walk through 
the streets of the town, examining the few knightly relics 
that yet remain. They reminded me of the history of 
those days when they were built, but certainly they did 
not inspire me with the enthusiasm which other travellers 
experienced and expressed. 

Aben Ezra, one of the greatest Jewish luminaries, gave 
up his vitjil spark in tliis place. The island seems b(?au- 
tiful, and I felt some reluctance to leave. Nothing but 
* Acts XXI. 1, 
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absolute necessity made me submit to a curtailment of my 
stay on it. The only thing that reconciled me to the un- 
timely departure is the company of a French Count, who 
is “ fleeing from Louis Napoleon, the robber.” This noble- 
man spent some time at Rhodes, and seems full of infor- 
mation, and very comniunicativc ; so that I hope to get the 
benefit of his Lordship’s information. 

Soon after my arrival on board, several of my Hebrew 
brethren encompassed me and asked how I liked Rhodes, 
wh(5ther I did not think, from the scattered Cyclopean frag- 
ments, that An'adi — in the English version “ An^aditc” — 
the son of Canaan,* was its founder, and whether it was 
not the ‘‘ llo(lanim”f of Scripture, which furnishc^d us 
with suhj(^ct matter for a long topographical conversation. 
But som(‘how or other our intercourse terminated in an 
(‘xposition on Ps. xxii. The Zohar then became an object 
of criticism, which lasted for some time, as some of my 
Jewish friends wen^ grcnit Zoharists, and have ncvcT for a 
single moment ventured to question its authenticity or 
infallibility. I had some trouble before I could reconcile 
them to listen patii'utly to a brief disquisition on the 
nature (d* thi^ contents of that hook. As there lire several 
passage's in Zohar almost the same in meaning with som(^ 
in the New Testament, I quoted purposely those passages, 
and told my agitated heari'i-s that we have a book of 
earlier date than the Zohar, which contained similar pas- 
sages. They asked whether I had a copy of the book ; 1 
replied in the affirmative, and produced it at once, as I 
always carry a couple of copies of it in my pocket. It 

♦ Gen. X. 18; Ezekiel xxvii. 8. 

t Gen. X. 4 ; Chron. i. 7. In the first book, the word is written, 
in the original iy3Tn ; in the second book it is written D'TTI’l. 
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was eagerly laid hold of by almost aU who joined in the 
conversation. When I saw that the disposition to read it 
was general, 1 said : “ If you will wait a little while, I 
shfiU be able to supply each of you with a copy of the 
same.” I went down into the .cabin and brought up 
copies, one for each. They took them as a loan, and 
went off, and are even now engaged poring over their 
respective volumes. I watched also tliis evening the C(TC- 
monics of my brethren in taking farewell of their Sabbatij, 
and introducing tlic new W(*ek. They performed the 
n^T^n {Havdalah)y^ and sang their hymns, just as if 
they had bc‘cn in tlieir own private houses. 

April 2nd, Cyprus. The first thing this morning, as 
soon as I came on deck, was answering a catalogue of 

♦ The word signifies literally separation ; and it means the cere- 
mony of separating the week-day from the holy-day. The cere- 
mony is performed by lighting a twisted wax taper, and pronouncing 
the following blessing over a cup of wine, beer, or some other 
liquor : 

Behold, God is my salvation ; I will trust and not be afraid, for 
the Lord Jeliovah is my strength and my song ; lie also is become 
my salvation. Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the 
wells of salvation. Salvation belongeth unto the Lord : Thy blessing 
is upon Tliy jjcople, Selah. The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God 
of Jacob is our fortress, Selah. The Jews had light and gladness, 
and joy and lionour. So may it be with us. I will take the cup of 
salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord. Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, our God, King of the universe, who hast created the fruit 
of the vine. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, King of the uni- 
verse, who Greatest all sorts of spices. Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the universe, who Greatest light out of fire. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, King of the universe, who separatest 
holy from common things, light from darkness, Israel from the 
other nations, the seventh day of rest from the six operative. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who art the distinguisher between holy 
and common things.’* 
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questions which my Jewish brethren proposed. They 
have already made themselyes acquainted with the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, and thought they had an 
opportunity to fight me with my own weapons. However, 
they found they were mistaken, and their objections only 
tended to enabbi me to give them a clearer elucidation of 
the claims of our Redeemer. I demonstrated to them 
that Jesus* "predictions have been fulfillcid, and are in daily 
progress of being fulfilled. “ Where is the promise of 
Christ’s coming V” my Jewish friends thought was deci- 
dedly a most unanswerable obJ(;ction. But they were not 
a littbi disappointed when I read to them “ Knowing this 
first, that there shall come in th(5 last days scoffers, walking 
aft(T their own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of 
Ilis coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continues as they wen? from tin; beginning of the creation.”* 
Tlic history of St. Paul’s conversion riveted their attention. 

I then proved to them, according to their own traditions, 
that Jesus must be the Di:; (S/iem Hainphoresh), 

“ the In(‘ffable Name,” through whom alone prayers are 
accepted and answi red — a favourite subj(?ct of min(?f — 
iuid concluded our morning conversation with the history 
of Nathanael. 1 pointed out to them that the most 
ancient Jewish Rjibbies took the same view of the ladder 
which Jacob beheld in his dream on his way to Padan 
Aram, as our Blessed Lord did, which view was to be found 
in John i. 51. I took the first volume of the Zohar, from 
the hands of a Jew, wlio stood close to me, and quoted 
the passage I referred to. The extract confused them 
more than I expected, 

* 2 Peter HI. 3, 4. 

f See “ The Fimdauiental Principles of Modern Judaism Inves' 
tigaled,** p. 197. 
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Being the Lord’s-day, though we are but five Protes- 
tants on board, I determined, that we should unite in 
public prayer, believing that where two or three are 
gathered together in His name, there would His gracious 
presence be. I took my text from the Book of Genesis, 
XXVIII. 12 — 15 ; being Jilmost the last passage I diseussed 
with my Hebrew congregation. My friends from the 
camp of Israel walked up and down the • cabin-deck, 
anxious to know what we were praying, which, of course, 
not knowing English, they did not learn. As soon, 
therefore, as I ascended the deck, they asked me wliat we 
prayed for I returned to the cabin and brouglit up tlio 
Hebrew translation of our Liturgy, and said, “ This is 
our Common Prayer-Book.^’ The loan of it was imme- 
diately asked, and great was the gratification when 
granted. 

We cast anchor at this island about six o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the Captain intends to allow us to wander 
about Larnica, and old Chitium, the whole of to-morrow. 
I am very glad of it. I love to S(*c the places which the 
eyes of Ciirist’s holy Apostles beheld, and to tread the 
same ground which the feet of those who bore good tidings 
of old traversed. Here, as evcr}^whcrc else, the first Chris- 
tian believers were Jewish, and the foundation of the infant 
Christian Church, w^as laid by Jews. Holy, in/leed, was 
the first fmit of Cyprus. Joses the Levite, surnamed by 
the Apostles Barnabas, no sooner acknowledged Jesus as 
his Lord and his God, than he sold his land, and brought 
the money and laid it at the Apostles’ feet. 

April 3rd, I got up very early this morning, in order 
to finish a letter to a friend, and then to take a long walk 
into the island, as I was given to understand that the 
climate of Cyprus was very grateful, especially to invalids. 
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However, before I had fiilly finished my epistle, and break- 
fast, the British Consul, Mr. Kerr, called upon me, with 
a request. Having heard that I was a cleigyman, he 
came to ask me to baptize a little boy of his. It was 
arranged that the sacrament should be administered about 
two o’clock, P.M. Till then I roamed about the island, 
looked with interest on the mighty fragments of ancient 
buildings — temples some call them — and aqueducts; bes- 
held, with sorrow, the debasement of Christianity — for 
1 have seen the different, so-called, Christian churehes here 
— and contemplated what Cyprus might become, if inha- 
bited by an industrious and pious people. About two, 
according to arrangement, 1 found myself in the British 
Consulate. Several of Mr. K.’s friends were there, all of 
whom were members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
However, they had an opportunity of listening to our most 
bciiutifully solemn and peculiarly simple baptismal service. 

Mr. K. amused me by a narrative of an Armenian 
Bishop, who had lately visited* this island, and granted 
indulgence for a space of no less than five thousand years. 
The Consul also surprised me, by showing me a letter 
from Sir Moses Montefiorc, directed 

my 'nab aimn Ws'on mn Tb 

ons'p p'pa 

“ P’or tlui hand of the Rabbi, the great luminary who is 
appointed to guide the congregation of Israel, in the Holy 
Assembly of Cyprus, may God protect it.* I w!is 
rather astonished at beholding the epistle. I thought Sir 
M. Montefiorc sufficiently conversant with Jewish hish)ry 
to have known, that for many hundreds of years no Jews 


Dated October 17th, 18J8. 
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resided here. My Jewish fellow-passengers told me the 
reason why no Jews are to be found in the island. “ In 
the days of Isniers prosperity, many wealthy Hebrews 
were so enamoured with the beautiful climate of Cyprus, 
as to build houses and plant vineyards there, and iJto-- 
gether chose it as a place of residence, in preference to any 
other spot in the world. The great men at Jerusalem, 
perceiving that, if that predilection should • continue, it 
would prove detrimental to the prosperity of the Holy 
Land, issued a decree of anathema against every Jc^w who 
was a resident of Cyprus ; and since that time — two thou- 
sand years ago — no Jew has lived there.” Of course, I 
received this narrative as apocTyphal. I showed to my 
informants that th(Te were Jews at Cyprus, sevcTal hundred 
yt'ars after the destruction of the second Temjde. As for 
their present exclusion, they were indebted to th(‘ frantic 
fury of the Greek Christians — unworthy of so noble a 
name — against them. 

On my return on b(Jard, I told my Hebrew fellow- 
passengers that I saw a letter addressed by Sir M. M. to 
the chief Rabbi of Cyprus, and expressed my surprise that 
the Baronet should have mfide such a mistake. Upon 
which I was told that he was a very ill-informed Jew ; 
perhaps more than any Jew in England — that is, as far 
as Jewish learning is concerned. This accounts for his 
severe bigotrj’ towards his brethren of the New Synagogue, 
in ‘Burton Street. But as soon as he hears of anything 
that can be done to ameliorate the condition of his brethren 
at a distance, he immediately exerts himself in their behalf. 
And one Jew told me that when he was last at the Baro- 
net’s house, at Ramsgate, in November last, somebody pro- 
posed the island of Cyprus, as a most eligible spot for 
settling Jews there, and training them in th(5 knowledge 
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of agriculture ; he supposed, therefore, that Sir M. Mon- 
tefiore wrote for that purpose. The sea begins to be very 
rough, so that I can note no more. 

April Ath. Very early this morning, after a sleepless 
night, I went upon deck, to behold the scriptural and glorious 
Lebanon. I became literally dumb, as soon as I foimd 
my eyes riveted on that long-cherished name. The 
nearer we approached, the more wrapt in admiration and 
enchantment did I fool. At last, some of my Jewish 
fellow-passengers roused me from my deep thoughts. 
Every passage where Lebanon is mentioned occurred to 
my mind, and I could speak of nothing else to my Jewish 
brethren, but of Lebanon. 1 said, therefore, to them : 
“ Would that ye diligently kept God’s commandments, 
which He commanded you, to do them ; to love the Lord, 
your God, to walk in all His ways, and to cleave unto Him : 
then w’ould this beautifully glorious mountain have been 
yours.” Upon which I rciid the following passages of 
Scripture ; “ For if ye shiill diligently keep all these com- 
mandments which I command you, to do them, to love the 
Lord your God, to walk in all His ways, and to cleave unto 
Him ; Then will the Lord drive out all these nations from 
Ixsfore you, and ye shall possess greater nations, and 
mightier than yourselves. Every pLicc whereon the soles 
of your feet shall tread, shall be yours : from the wilder- 
ness, and Lebanon, from the river, the river Euphrates, even 
unto the uttermost sea, shall your coast be. There shall 
no man be able to stand before you : for the Lord your God 
shall lay the fear of you and the dread of you upon all the 
land that ye shall tread upon, as He hath said unto you.”* 

“ Now after the death of Moses, the servant of the 
Lord, it came to pass, that the Lord spake unto Joshua, 

♦ Dent. XI. 22—2.5. 
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the son of Nun, Moses’ ministiar, saying : Moses my servant 
is dead ; now, therefore, arise, go over this Jordan, thou 
and all this people, unto the land which 1 do give to them, 
even to the children of Israel. Every place that the sole of 
your foot shall tread upon, that I have given unto you, as I 
said unto Moses. From the wilderness and this Lebanon, 
even unto the great river, the river Euphrates, all the land 
of the Hittites, and unto the great sea, toward the going 
down of the sun, shall be your coast. There shall not any 
man be able to stand before thee all the days of thy life : 
as I was with Moses, so I will be with thee : I will not fail 
thee, nor forsake thee. Be strong and of a good courage : 
for unto this people shiilt thou divide for an inheritance the 
land which 1 sware unto their fathers to give them. Only 
be thou strong and very courageous, that thou mayst 
observe to do according to all the law, which Moses my 
servant commanded thee : turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayst prosper whithersoever 
thou gocst. This book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, 
that thou mayst observe to do according to all that is 
written therein : for then thou shalt make thy way pros- 
perous, and then thou shalt have good success.”* After 
which, I remarked : “ But now, alas ! your country 
is desolate, your cities are burned with fire : .your land, 
strangers devour it in your presence, and it is desolate, as 
overthrown by strangers.” Every one of the Jews quoted 
a different passage of Scripture, bearing upon Mount 
Lebanon. We were compassed about like as by I)ees ; for the 
whole of the passengers, men, women, and children, began 
to swarm ; still, nothing interrupted us, for our conversa- 
tion was respecting the holy hills. However, the anchor 
' Josbtia I. 1 — 8 . 
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being cast, the great majority of the passengers moved off 
in small boats to the shore : so that my friends, as well as 
myself, thought it time to come to an anchor with our 
conversation, for the present. We shook hands, expressed 
mutual pleasure at the acquaintance which we formed with 
each other, and hoped to meet again ere long. I exhorted 
them to think seriously on the things they heard on board 
the ‘ Stambdul.’ We called down fervent blessings on 
each other’s heads, and parted from each other very re- 
luctantly. 

1 hav<i not ceased thinking of them the whole of this 
day, and praying earnestly that some of them, at least, 
might be found amongst that “ great multitude, which 
no man shall be able to numbcir,” and who shall have 
“ washed their robes, and shall have made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” Though annoyed the whole day 
with soliciting ciceronesy corrupt custom-house officers, 
and extorting Arab boatmen and porters, I could not for 
a moment forget that I was treading on “ the Land of 
Promise.” Indeed, the majestic Lebanon will not allow 
the most careless mind to be forgetful of the fact. Tliis 
place brings also to my recollection many painful circum- 
stances connected with th(‘ history of our poor persecuted 
nation. It was here that great numbers of the captive 
Jews were slaughtered, when they were led in chains from 
the favoured city, Jcrus;dem, to enliven, by their igno- 
minious death, the celebration of the birthday of their 
cruel conqueror. It was here the charge was first brought 
against the Jews, in the eighth century — w^hich was after- 
wards repeated in Europe — of having mocked and crucified 
an image of Christ, and pierced its side, from which blood 
and water gushed forth in great profusion, &c. But 
glorious things arc spoken of thee, O Israel. 
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I will be as the dew unto Israel. 

He shall blossom as the lily, 

And strike iis Lebanon. 

His branches shall spread, 

And his beauty shall be as the olive-tree, 

And his smell as Lebanon. 

They that dwell under his shadow shall return, 
They shall rtwivc as the (iorn, 

And blossom as the vino, 

His memorial shall be as the wine of Lebanon.’* 

So far from my portfolio. My hcMd is at presemt in so 
disturb(‘d a state, that I cannot con(*cntrato my thoughts 
upon a specific subject. The id<*a of actually, really and 
truly, being in the land of our fathei*s, is at pres(‘nt ovct- 
whelmiiig to me. To behold the j)lace whicli Moses of old 
d(?sired to see, and was not permitted to do, is too much 
for my present excited feelings. I confess I never felt so 
mu(;h for that great leadPr as I do now, and luwer did his 
ardent ptitition — “ I pray Thee let irui go ov(t, and sec the 
good land that is beyond Jordan, that goodly mountain, 
and Lebanon ”t — thrill me so much as it docs now. My 
room has two windows — one facing the sea, and the other 
the majestic Lebanon. I am sitting before the; latter, and 
the sun is about beginning to set. The rays of thjit glorious 
luminary, therefore, lend a most lovely tint to the various 
snowy peaks of the august range of hills. Ten thousand 
dazzling rays reflect from them, so that they defy the most 
penetrating eyes to look steadfastly at the brow of the 
mountain just now, so that Solomon’s d(*scription, or rather 
comparison, of the Redeemer, is not inapt. “ His counte- 


* Ilosea, XIV. 5 — 7. 


t Deut. III. 25. 
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nance is as Lebanon.”* For I assure you the effect is not 
at aU unlike to a “ head and hair white like wool, as white 
snow, and eyes as a flame of fire, and a head with many 
crowns. ”t Such are my present cogitations. I appeal to 
you, therefore, could I bring my thoughts, on the very 
first day of my setting foot in this land, to write on any 
other subject. It is a faithfid saying, told by the faithfiil 

witness, “ that from the abundance of the heart the mouth 

* 

speaketh.” My heart is full of nothing else but of our 
fatherland. A very curious notion is now and then 
invading my thoughts, viz., that I am one of the rightful 
proprietors of this land, and feel, therefore, momentary 
indignation at its abject state of being trodden down by 
the Gentiles. But the illusion does not last long. It is 
dissipatf^d as soon as I sec the wretched misery of our 
poor brethren of the house of Israel. Their condition 
soon makes the fact apparent, that our country is desolate, 
our cities are burned with fire, our land, strangers devour 
it in our presence, and it is desolate and overthrown by 
strangers.^ 

You shall get long letters from Damascus, Nazareth, 
Safet, Tiberias, Jerusalem and Hebron, if I am spared. 

Now, one word more about your apprehension of my 
not being able to read your handwriting. I assure you 
that I an\ beginning to decipher your hieroglyphics with 
comparative facility. Your List took me only one hour and 
a half to read through. Besides, if it cost me even twice that 
time, it would be time gratefully employed. It would be, 
to me, indulging in an idea that I am speaking face to face 
with a friend whom I affectionately love. I tell you again, 

♦ Canticles v. 15. f Rev. i. 14 ; xix. 12. 

^ Isaiah i. 7. 
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and that once for all, that I will not thank you for a letter 
written by your amanuensis, be it ever so long. A small 
sheet from your pen will be more acceptable in my sight, 
than a quire from that of your secretary. 

I am, my dear Dr. Ncandcr, 

Yours affectionately. 

In the bond of the new covenant, &c., Ike. 


LETTER XVIII. 


TO THE REV. JACOB TOMLIN, TUNSTALL RECTORY. 


Ueyrout, April, 184S. 


My dear Friend, 

Before I leave this city, I must despatch a few lines to 
you, be they ever so few. I am sun' you will bear with 
me, for its ’ leoutc shape, \»hcn I tell you that there arc two 
causes tc make me curtail my epistle ; one is, the fact of 
the mail Icav j this day for Mars«-illcs, and the second is, 
that I have arranged to leave this day for Baalbeck. 

1 came here in a large Austrian steamer, idl the way 
from Constantinople, with a great number of pilgrims from 
different parts of Europe, Asia, Africa and Aiptirica. I 
thus had many opportunities of studying ethnology. We 
touched at Smyrna, Rhodes and Cyprus. We beheld 
Troas, Samos, Chios, Patmos, &c. Amongst the mixed 
multitude of my fellow-passengers, there were about twenty- 
five of the children of Israel, with whom I spent much of 
my time. A cord of friendship, I am glad to say, has 
been woven amongst us, which, I trust, will not unite us 
in time only, by the same hope, but also in eternity, by the 
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same inheritance. One of the sons of Abraham, who 
was on board, was a severe sufferer at Damascus, in 
the year 1840, in consequence of the foul calumny 
brought against that congregation, of having killed Padre 
Thomaso, for his blood’s sake. The poor fellow had large 
iron nails run under his' finger and toe-nails, in order to 
extract fi'om him some confession of guilt. I shall endea- 
vour to furnish you with a brief sketch of my experience 
since I first planted my feet upon the shores of the Land of 
my Fathers. 

On the morning of our arrival before this city, my 
eyes and my thoughts rested so completely upon Mount 
L^.banon, and my attention was so frequently demanded by 
my Hebrew fellow-passengers, that I scarcely observed any- 
thing of the appearance of this place from the harbour, which 
is so much eulogized by Oriental travellers. But one of my 
English fellow-passengers, whose breast probably was not 
the scene of so many jo.stling and throbbing feelings as 
mine, and being a person of *great observation and of 
considerable descriptive powers (I mean my friend Mr. 
Woodcock), supplied me with a notion of what I have 
missed by my “ Mosaic abstraction,” as he chose to express 
himself. The following is my friend’s portraiture : 

“ The bright morning sun shone out upon the land, and 
showed us the town of Beyrout scattered along the low 
rocky shore. There was many' a small, square white 
dwelling, surrounded by its garden, its mulberries, figs, 
apricots and grapes ; there was the mosque, with its 
minarets and dome; there were the tall houses of the 
Consuls, each with its unspread flag-staff ; there were ruined 
walls, and gateways, and towers ; there were fragments of 
an ancient harbour, jutting rocks supporting crumbling 
ruins; there were two or three fishing-boats with their 
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great lateen sails ; there was an angry sea lashing the black 
rocks with the foam of its madne^, and then above all, 
soaring over the nesirer hills like something far too radiant 
and glorious for earth, was the white head of goodly 
Lebanon. The sea was so violeptly agitated, that it was 
some time before we could disembark ; and when, at 
length, we ventimid, I and my friends were covered with a 
cloud of spray, and after narrowly escaping a capsize, 
through the malice of a huge breaker, our Arab boatman 
conveyed us in safety through the boiling surf and broken 
rocks, and we stood on the shore of the Promised Lcond. 
There was no time for rcflc'ction, however: a fearful 
scramble occurred among tlic assembled, hjilf-nakcd savages 
on the strand, for the honour of conveying our baggfigc. 
The battle around each trunk and carpet-bag resembled 
the fight for the dead body of Patroclus ; and he who bore 
off the prey was assailed by the stentorian unsuccessful 
with every variety of abuse. I do not know how long this 
lasted ; but I remember, tliat after satisfying the avaricious 
conscientiousness of the chief of the customs, our respective 
articles of baggage were divided amongst as many swarthy 
bystanders, who, on receiving directions, darted wildly up a 
steep street, and disappeared seriatim. 

Feeling interested to ascertain the fiite of the w’hole of 
our personal effects, we followed, and afti;r a well-sustained 
pursuit, we arrived, all panting, at an old gateway, when 
we descried all the fugitives walking more leisurely along 
the sea-shore. 

In all this bustle, though it fell to my lot to bo the 
principal actor in arranging with the chief of the customs, 
and giving directions to the porters, I was unconscious of 
anything I was doing. I fancy I must have done all by 
instinct : Liebanon and the land of my fathers left no room 

VOL. 11. o 
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in my heart or mind for the reception of anything else. 
Nor did I know anything of my first day’s adventures in 
the Land of Promise, until I heard them detailed by Mr. 
Woodcock to Mh Winbolt, Missionary to the Jews of 
Beyrout, who called upon me the day of my arrival 
thither. However, having written a letter to Dr. August 
Neander, of Berlin, and unbosomed my feelings to him, I 
began to feel a little ea.sicr, and even susceptible to the 
reception of impressions of the passing events before me. 

We took up our temporary abode at about half a mile 
from the town of Beyrout, on the south-west, at a sort of 
European hotel, or rather intended for Europc^ans, kept by 
a Maltose, named Antonio. We met there several gen- 
tlemen, just come from Egypt, through the desert, vid 
Hebron and Jerusiilcm. They were full of the Nile, &e. 
Lord Beresford took everything very easy, except the little 
stones which pricked the soles of his feet whilst bathing ; 
and I heard him, whilst he was coming up from the sea- 
shore, ejaculate incessantly : “ Those cursed little stones ! 
those cursed little stones 1” 

Mr. Richard Brooke — son of Sir Richard Brooke, of 
Norton Priory, Runcorn — seemed, to me, a person of very 
good taste and sound common sense ; and to have profited 
very much by his journey — ^being possessed of an insa- 
tiable thirst for information. He favoured us with a 
view of a few of his sketches, which he took whilst on the 
Nile, which reflected a good deal of talent upon that 
gentleman. The names of the two last I did not catch. 
Lord Beresford and the youngest of the four, who, I think, 
are cousins, return to England by the ‘ StambouL’ Being 
in the army, the conflicting accounts about the great 
impending conflict of Europe impels them to return to 
guard the life of their Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
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Victoria. They are in the guards. But Mr. Brooke and 
another gentleman intend visiting the cedars, Baalbeck and 
Damascus, befoni they return to England, so that I may 
see something more of them. 

Mr. Winbolt called upon mc;^hc looks very delicate, 
and complains bitterly of the vexatious letters he reaMves 
from England, which dishearten him for the great work 
he is stationed here to accomplish. I pity hihi for many 
reasons. He conducts a daily Hebrew service for the 
benefit of the Jews, but the Hebrews d(‘cline taking the 
benefit of the act. Nevertheless, Mr. W. keeps up the 
service most punctually. Every morning at ten o’clock he is 
to be seen arrayed in a snow-white surplices in his little 
desk, which is in the little cluipel attached to the mission- 
house, and addresses his little boy and nephew as “ Dearly 
beloved brethren,” &c.* I should have attended the 
service, had I known of its existence, for I am very fond 
of worshipping God in the sacred tongue ; but I learnt 
of the practice too late. 

The Jewish synagogue is a neat building in the Jewish 
quarter. I visited it on a Saturday, and found it filled 
with Israelites. On my entering it, I was recognised 
by a turbanned Hebrew, who came up to me ivs soon 
as I crossed the threshold of that house of prayer, and 
clasped my hand with friendly grasp, and conducted me 
to his place, which was amongst the chief ones, and 
whispered into my ears how glad he was to see me 

♦ When I visited Beyrout the second time, I called upon Mr. W. 
about half-past ten a.m., and the little boy came riiiining to 
me, saying, ** You have come too late, we have just finished our 
Hebrew service.’’ I observed then Mr. W. in his surplice, and his 
nephew, who acts as clerk, come out of the chapel. 

O 2 
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once more. It was .during the reading of the law, when 
the admirers of Moses think themselves at liberty to talk 
about subjects irrelevant to the service of the synagogue.* 
The women, in their latticed gallery, also gave free course 
to their Ungual facultit^s; so that between the whispers 
in the court of the Jews, and the chit-chat in the elevated 
position of the daughters of Judah, my attention was 
distracted, and I could not yield it to the reading of the 
law, however anxious I was to do so. My eyes almost 
involuntarily turned towards the women’s gallery, and 
many a lovely face and sparkling eye adorned that upper 
apartment. But 1 confess their proprietors did not seem 
in the least attuned for devotional exercise ; and my view 
of them gave me more pain than pleasure. The same 
love for ornament which characterized the daughters of 
Judah in the days of yore, for which their Prophets chid 
them, and predicted their present despicable condition, 
is also their distinguishing feature at the present moment. 
It is a lung time since I felt my heiut so heavily laden 
with grief in a Jewish synagogue as I felt in that of 
Beyrout. However, I waited tUl the service Wiis over, 
when I vcntiu’cd to remark that I regretted to have 
observed so marked an absence of solemnity in a house 
set apart for the worship of God. The aged Jews ac- 
knowledged the fault, and in this way accounted for the 
long continuance of Israel’s captivity, as God would not 
listen to prayers offered up in so careless a manner. One 
aged Israelite in particular, who I afterwards learnt was 


* Though strange yet true, that during the reading of the law, 
the Jews are less attentive than during any other portion of the 
service. 
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the Rabbi, began to rate several of his younger brethren 
for their light and trifling conduct in the house of prayer, 
which rendered it a disgrace to strangers. He dso said 
verj^ vehemently, if your wives and sisters cannot b(»havc 
with more decency and propriety when they come to 
the synagogue, he would excommunicate them altogiHher. 
He charged those playful Jewesses with having three 
times destroyed the veil which should have * kept tlieir 
eyes from peeping into the men’s synagogue.* An alter- 
cation ensued between the aged individual and the young 
men. The latter told him that it was the unnecessary 
Rabbinical strictness which degra<led the Jt'wish female 
everywhere. Why should not the females mingle their 
voices in their prayers with those of the male worsliippcrs, 
and not be excluded in that manner? You should go 
to a Christian place of worship and learn the best means 
for promoting (l<iCorum amongst J(‘Avish females. The 
venerable old man was thunderstruck at the audacious 
speech of the “ young stripling,” as he called the ring- 
leader of the juvenile rebel band, and told him that 
he was on the high road to perdition, and that he was 
a fool, and unfit to give an opinion in the presence of 
aged men, who can be the father of his father in the 
amount of years. The young man answered, and said: 
“ Years do not ncce.ssarily bring wisdom ; intercQursc with 
your fellow-creatures of different climes and different 

* Besides the lattice-work which is put up before the faces of 
Jewesses in their synagogues, to prevent them a free view of the 
lords of the creation, a veil is also spread over tlie lattice so as to 
give them no chance whatever of getting an insight into the syna- 
gogue of the men. This veil was three times torn into shreds in the 
Bey rout synagogue. 
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nations increase the amount of a person’s knowledge. 
What do the really Hebrew sages say ? Hear them : 

• n'Dan bipaa D3n'r» 

TT ** 

' There is none so wise as a man of experience.’ I have 
travelled through many a country, and witnessed many 
a mixed assembly of male and female, and never did I 
see females so orderly and well-behaved as where they 
are governed by morsd force. You treat females like 
boasts, and think that you an; the monopolists of all 
the ton measures of reason which the Rabbics have made 
God to have sent down upon this ciirth. Educate them, 
teach them the laws of propriety, but do not blame them for 
violating principled of which you keep them in ignorance.” 
This young orator, female advocate, and experienced 
traveller spoke in so decided and firm a tone, that ho 
considerably baffled the people of the old school, and 
produced silence for a short time. At last one of the 
aged ones said: “Art thou wiser than the wisest of 
all men. King Solomon, who said : ‘ One man among 
a thousand have I found, but a woman among all those 
have I not found ?’ ”* “ It so happens that it is also 

written, that the women among whom Solomon learned 
his experience were ‘ strange women.’f Besides, Solomon 
only speaks of one in a thousand that he could not find, 
and he most likely referred to bis own ; which affords 
no wonder, inasmuch as he need not have expected to 
find a good woman amongst so heterogeneous a mixture, 
taken at random, with which he replenished his harem. 


* Eccles. vn. 28. 


1 1 Kings XI. I . 
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Moreover, if you believe that Solomon meant that there 
was not a good or sensible woman anywhere to be found, 
why do you expect to find nonentities? You arc con- 
tradicting yourself.” The old men were obliged to satisfy 
themselves by simply saying : 

: Diip'SNb yvnvf no jni 

“ Beware how thou dost answer to an * Epicurean,” 
meaning, amongst modern Jews, a sceptic. The aged 
Rabbi then said, that he would be glad to see mo at his 
house, whilst the young orator took hold of my arm and 
said, he was sure that I would accompany him. I said 
that “ I felt extremely flattened by the kind attention they 
were all so good as to lavish upon mi% but I learnt to 
honour those to whom honour is due. And as this 
venerable man said it would be honouring him by accom- 
panying him to his habitation, I will first go with him ; 
and then avail myself of your kind invitation/^ I found at 
the house of the Master in Israel of licyrout several 
strangers, who were invited to spend tluj Saturday with 
the family, amongst whom I observed several of my fellow- 
passengers from Smyrna. The aged Jewess was also 
there, she looked the picture of ecstacy. The Rabbi said 
that he considered his antiquated sister unique. He had 
never met with one so really and so truly pjous. Sh(j 
rcmind(;d him of Drura, the wife of Rabbi Judah, the 
sainted one. I told him, she reminded me of Hannah, 
who was waiting for the appearance of the Saviour. An 
interesting conversation on the subject was the conse- 
quence. The Rabbi ordered wine — it was home-made, 
from the vines of Lebanon — over which he pronounced 
the usual benediction, and handed a cup of the sparkling 
draught to {ill his guests, and he seemed as if he were 
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indeed in possession of the mw He gave me 

a great deal of information about the state of the Jews 
on the coast of Syria, and expressed his conviction 
that Israel had well nigh drank the cup of their affliction 
to its very dregs, and he therefore trusted that the 
coming of the Messiah will ere long take place. To 
which I moved an amendment, that the return of 
the Messiah may be on the eve of taking place. The 
Rabbi complacently obscjrved : “ Let there be no strife 
between us about mi;re words. You call it return, and 
allow me to call it coming.” Who could quarrel about 
it ? I could not. A b(;autifully worked table-cloth 
covered a large table, upon which several dishes were 
placed ; a jug of water and a basin were handed round 
by a neatly attired man-servant, and a towel by a little 
maid, to all the visitors, and after washing our hands, 
and repeating the twenty-third Psalm, we all took our 
places at the table, and the Rabbi at the head pro- 
nounced the usual benediction, 'Jind cut a slice from the 
Sabbath bread for each of his guests. The remaining 
dishes were then discussed with considerable relish. 
Between each dish, however, a beautiful hymn was chanted 
by the dinner-party, in which I joined con amove. After 
the hundred and twenty-sixth Psalm was sung, the ap- 
pointed after-meal prayer was offered up, and the host 
read a chapter of the “ Chouvath Halvavouth.”l I 
listened attentively, and made a few remarks now and 
then, when I felt it my duty to do so. When that 
was finished, I begged leave to take my departure, which 


* N^shamah yUhayra, an additional soul. The Jews believe that 
they are endowed with that spiritual boon every Saturday. 

“ The Duties of the Heart,” 
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was reluctantly granted, and I left, intending to search 
for the young party. But I was spared the trouble, for 
1 found the ringleader of the young Beyruthians waiting 
before the door of the Rabbi for my exit from it, in order 
to conduct me to his house. I found it filled with intelli- 
gent-looking young Jews from Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Tripoli, Damascus, Bagdad, Aleppo, &c , all ap- 
parently of the same mind with respect to rabbinical 
slavery. “ We must keep pace with European civilization ; 
w^e must get our wives and our sisters educated ; we must 
raise them from the depth of degradation into which 
arrogant and proud rabbinism sunk them.” The lovcJy 
young Jewesses were so delighted witli the spokt^sinan, 
that they could hardly repress their fiielings of gratitude 
towards him. 1 know not what they might havtj done 
to him, had they had him to themselves. As it was, tlioy 
only exclaimed : ‘‘ Very good ! very good ! You arc the 
best, the kindest, the wisest of men.” It was well for 
his bride that she secured* him, otherwise I fear she would 
have had to struggle very hard for him. Many of the 
female auditory would have entered the lists for him. 
He complimented me that I was the first Christian who 
understood with correct exactitude the condition of the 
Jews; and if I published to Europe my views on the 
subject, it might prove very beneficial to the Hebrew race 
in general, and to those of Syria in particular. 1 told 
him that he overrated my abilities and influence. But 
one and all protested that I was too modest to own 
those qualities, which enhanced them the more; and the 
provoking daughters of Zion cast such bewitching looks 
upon me, that I felt overcome with blushing, an infirmity 
to which I am but seldom subject. And the laughing 
girls gave me a practical proof of their want of proper 
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manners, by shouting: “Look how he blushes 1” The 
young men gave them a gentle hint that they were rude, 
by telling them that they had no more sense than young 
kittens, and the giddy young Jewesses became steady. 
They began to press me to partake of some miah-mishy 
i. e. preserved apricots, pomegranates, dates, figs, wine, &c. ; 
but I was obliged to decline all, for the aged Rabbi took 
care that I ‘should be able to taste nothing after I left 
his house. The young host then went up to a young 
charming sister of his, whispered something in her ear, 
and returned to converse with me. Presently the young 
lady got up, came to the table, took up a small silver 
tray, which had on it a crystal dish of figs, and another of 
dates, and came up to me with a fascinating smile, which 
I defy any one to resist, and with imploring eyes, begged 
that I would partake of their hospitality. I could not 
help it. I was obligt^d to cat once more. When I thanked 
my fair waiter, and took a dat(‘. from her little hand — for 
she was not mistress of European customs, and therefore 
she nc(Hls must serve me with her fingers, to which I did 
by no means object — she laughed, and said : “ My brother 
told me, that men where you come from never refuse 
anything that a woman offers them.” The other females, 
who were dying to know what was the profound secret 
that Hillol whispered into his sister’s ear, as soon as they 
heard tlic mystcjry. Jumped up, and each caught a plate, 
and besought that I would take some. I protested that I 
could cat no more, even if it WTre to please the best, the 
nicest and the loveliest women in the universe. “Then 
put a fig, an apricot, a pomegranate, an almond, a date, 
&c., in your pocket. Men from your part of the world 
never refuse what a woman offers.” I was obliged to fill 
my pockets with the produce of the land. But Hillel 
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Stood aghast at the pranks of his female friends, and told 
them that they had no more sense than a flock of 
monkeys. I took the part of the ladies, and pacified 
the enraged young host. The rest of the things which 
I saw and heard that day, are they not written in the hook 
in which I chronicle all the events which pass before 
me. 

I am, my dear Friend, yours, &c., &c. 


LETFER XIX. 

TO THE REV. J. HAWORTH, CHESTER . 

My dear Friend, 

Ihforc I quit this city, I must, according to my engage- 
m(mt, send you an epistle*, though it must necessarily he a 
brief one. You would not thank me for a long hitter, with 
stidc news in it. I abstain, therefore, from giving you, or 
any one else, information which might be got in the host of 
volumes which have been published on Syria and Palestine 
during the last few years. I will tt?ll you nothing about 
the Turks, Bedouins, Syrians, Greek, Maronitci and Arm(i- 
nian Christians — nothing about the Druses and the other 
inhabitants of Mount Lebanon; but having obtained a 
morsel of new information whilst at dinner last evtming, at 
Colonel Rose’s, the British Consul-General for Syria, I will 
impart that morsel to you. 

Amongst the visitors at that hospitable board, I was 
introduced to an elderly gentleman, Mr. John Lowthian — 
a gentleman fanner, of Carleton Ilous(?, near Carlisle. 
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This individual is the second time in the land of Israel. 
He first visited it in 1843, and seemed so much pleased 
with the country, that he determined to revisit it, and try 
his agricultural powers upon Mount Lebanon. This, his 
praiseworthy determination, was hastened on into practice 
by, a little work he read, published by a Mr. Wilson, 
proving you, all England to be the descendants of the ten 
tribes. Impressed with the conviction that he is one of 
the genuine stock of Abraham, to whom the land was 
promised as an ‘‘ everlasting possession,” he redoubled his 
determination, from a patriotic view, as well as by a pious 
impulse, and left England at the beginning of this year, 
with the intent of renting a piece of ground on “ that 
goodly mountain,” and farm it, after English fashion, and 
teacli tlu^ natives to do the same. He brought with him a 
large supply of agricultural implements, and set to work 
witliout any loss of time, and is already in raptures with 
his success. This Mr. Lowthian is looked upon as a 
visionary by almost all the English visitors ; but I am not 
ashamed to own, that I looked upon him with great 
interest, not only because he is likely to turn out a cousin 
of mine, but because of his unaftVeted piety. 1 th(Tefore 
made up to him at the eiudicst possible, opportunity. 

From wliat I have gathered from his interesting conver- 
sation, I l(|arned that Lebanon would be the most fertile 
spot in the known world, if the former and the latter rain 
descended again upon it. As it is, he assured me that the 
least attention, in the way of good farming, makes any part 
fruitful ; and as a proof of the truthfulness of his theory, 
he invited me to take a survey of his little establishment, 
of which I purpose to avail myself. Mr. Lowthian’s notion 
about the early and the latter rain vibrated a notion which 
took possession of my mind some years since, and I never 
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met anywhere, in all the books I waded through on 
PiJestine, a corresponding theory, viz., that the latter rain 
has altogether disappeared from the land of Israel, and 
hence its present sterility and barrenness. It was unac- 
countable to me, as a simple believer in every word of 
God, how travellers could talk * in their voluminous pro- 
ductions, “ this is the season of the former rain,” “ this is the 
season of the latter rain whilst those hcavVnly showcTS 
were only granted conditionally — that is, if the children of 
Israel be obedient to the law of their God. For instance, 
read the following passage : “ And it shall come to pass, if 
you shalt hearken diligently unto my commandments which 
I command you this day, to love the Lord your God, and 
to serve Him with all your heart and w ith all your soul ; 
That I will giv(^ you the rain of your land in his due 
season, the first rain and the latter rain, that thou mayst 
gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. And I 
will send grass in thy fields, for thy cattle, that thou mayst 
cat and be full.”* 

Such wjis really the condition of th(5 land, as long as the 
children of Israel hearkened unto the voice of the Lord 
their God. But in what condition is the land now ? What 
pictures do the scientific travellers give us of its once fertile 
plains, but those of bleakness, dreariness and desolation ? 
I was therefore accustomed to associate in my mind its 
present desolation and barrenness with the threatened 
judgments, in case of IsraeFs disobedience : “ Take heed 
to yourselves, that your heart be not deceived, and ye turn 
aside, and serve other gods, and worship them : And 
then the Lord’s wrath be kindled against you, and He .shut 
up the heaven that there I)e no rain, and that the land 


* Deut. XI. 13—15. 
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yield not her fruit, and lest ye perish quickly from off the 
good land which the Lord giveth you.”* 

Now read the accomplishment : “ Therefore the showers 
have been withheldcn, and there hath been no latter rain, 
and thou hadst a whore’s forehead, thou rcfusedst to be 
ashamed. Neither say they in their heart. Let us now 
fear the Lord our God that giveth rain, both the former 
and the latter in his season : He reserveth unto us the 
appointed weeks of the harvest. Your iniquities have 
turned away these things, and your sins have withholden 
good things from you.”t 

Here I found, therefore, the indissoluble link which 
exists betweem cause and effect. But those provoking 
Robinsons, Wilsons, Keiths, &c., would talk of the former 
and latter min, in spite of inspired declarations. I felt, 
therefore, considerably pleased to find that my opinion, 
which 1 almost feared would remain solo, found a place in 
the mind of a very intelligent farmer. I will therefore 
give you the benefit of his experience. He says : 

“ As I travelled from Jaffa to Jerusalem, over some as 
fine soil as could be found anywhere, I did not sec so much 
as one single blade of grass, though I looked for it as one 
would search for a diamond. This, to me, seemed very 
strange, for I knew that in England grass will grow where 
nothing else will ; but here, neither among the fine stubble- 
fields, nor even along the roadside, where no plough comes, 
was to be found so much as what might with strict pro- 
priety be called a blade of grass. This is something very 
astonishing. Not having ever seen this taken notice of in 
any books of travels that I had read, I cannot help thinking 
that surely 1 must be the first English farmer who has 


* Deut. XI. 16, 17. 


t Jer. III. 3 ; v. 24, 25. 
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paid a visit to this land. Upon my arrival in Jenisalom, 
and porcemng that sJl the milk that was brought into tho 
city in one day, for about twenty-four thousand inhabitants, 
did not exceed ten or Uvelvc quarts ; and that even that 
small quantity was only goats* milk, well wintered; and 
w^hen I could find no honey, but a small piece which I had 
the pleasure of tasting while taking tea with the Bishop’s 
chaplain, I could not but exclaim to myself— how com- 
pletely have God’s judgments been executed on this 
devoted land ! And most clearly did I perceive that 
the natural cause of all this evil was the absence of 
seasonable rain. Rain, which wabTS the <‘arth, and l)Iesst*s 
it with* fertility, God has withluild, and thus brought 
all these evils, and many more which I need not stay to 
enumerate, upon the land which ‘ flowed with milk and 
honey !’ 

“ The former rain,” proceeds Mr. Lowthian, “ which I 
call the winter rain, is so uncertain, that it sometimes does 
not come before January ,*in consequence of which, water 
becomes so exceedingly scarce and dear, that the inha- 
bitants arc put to great inconvenience and loss. And as 
neither planting nor sowing can be proceeded with until 
the rain makes the earth soft, the harvest is thrown back ; 
for it is mostly in Mju*ch or April that the crop is gathered 
in. After that the latter rain used to come, by which it is 
more than probable, njiy, almost certain, a second crop was 
produced ; but this latter rain is now entirely withheld, and 
none is ever expected to fall during the summer. On 
this account the best part of the year is lost ; and no 
vegetable can grow, nor keep alive, but those plants whose 
roots penetrate deep into the earth. It is well known to 
farmers, that if grass-seed were carried from England and 
sown in that land, the very first summer would kill the 
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whole of it. To such a well-koown fact, I appeal, as a 
corroboration* of my view respecting the withholding of the 
latter rain. Grod has, as it were, turned the key upon the 
refreshing and fhictifying bounties’ of the skies. - He has 
commanded the clouds that they rain no rain upon the 
inheritance of his disobedient people. The latter rain is 
withheld, and with it the grass of the field, which being 
lost to the' cattle, the milk is consequently taken away. 
Neither can the flowers, from which the industrious bee 
extracts honey, blow and yield their sweets. All these arc 
evils resulting from the want of sufficient rain. But these 
are not the only cases in which God has proved the truth 
and severity of his denunciations. He has also said that 
the land shall be de.solate find enjoy her Sabbaths ; and this 
is to be seen on the hills, and even in the plains which have 
generally a very deep and rich soil, but which, on account 
of the indolence of the people, and their want of skill in 
cultivation, is almost lying waste. The small portion 
which is under cultivation, is not made to produce more 
than one-tenth of what it might be made to grow, even 
with the rain that is now afforded. 

“ With reference to the hills and mountains, the desolation 
is still more striking, so that it has caused many a visitor 
to say : ‘ Is it possible that those bare rocks could ever 
have been covered with grass ?’ but this is not my opinion. 
For,- first perceiving that these rocky mountains take up 
by far the greater part of the land, I cannot believe that 
the plains, let them be shown to be ever so fertile, could yield 
sustenance sufficient for the great number of inhabitants once 
supported in the land ; and it appears to me also, that the 
taking away of the latter rain from these mountains would 
have the effect of making them just what they are. As, 
for instance, if one of the high mountains in Cumberland, 
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which are covered with grass from the top to the bottom, 
were placed under a hot, burning sun frbm April to 
November, the consequence \Fould be, that all the grass 
would be killed, as well as every other plant whose root 
does not' penetrate very deep. The grass being taken 
away, there would be nothing by which the soil might he 
bound or kept together ; so that it would be, when thus 
pulverized, easily blown away by the high winds, and 
washed down into the valle}'s or to the sea by heavy rains. 
This being repeated year after year, the bare rock would 
soon become visible, and at la.st this grass-bearing mountain 
would be brought into the very state in which the rocky 
elevations of the Holy Land now arc. But as we are 
tiiught to believe from the Word of God, that these moun- 
tains are again to be clothed with grass, it may bo a 
question of doubt with some, how that is to be brought 
about, and how they arc again to be covered with soil? 
To which I answer, that it requires no other miracle than 
the restoration of the rain*in its due season ; for let these 
hills and mountains only receive a regular moistening with 
the rain, and situated as they are under a fine warm 
climate, they would soon begin to present signs of some- 
thing like vegetation, and that vegetation taking hold of 
the rock with its roots, would preserve it from being cither 
blown or washed away ; and the .-blade or leaf , dying or 
rotting upon the place, would very sopn create a rich and 
fertile soil.” Mr. Lowthian then quoted a passage from 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s “ Commentary,” and' commented upon 
the commentator ; the following is the extract : “ By the 
first, or former rain, we are to understand that which fell 
in Judaea about November, when they sowed their seed, 
and this served to moisten jmd prepare the ground for the 
VOL. II. p 
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v^tation of the seed; and that the latter rain fell 
about April, when the corn was well grown up, and that 
rain rarely fell in Judaea at any other season than these.” 
Upon which Mr.’L. made the following strictures : “Now 
I should like to know from some agriculturist how the grass 
could be made to grow, or even be kept alive for six 
months together, und(!r a hot, burning sun ? And I should 
also like to hear explained, how Dr. Clarke’s views on the 
subject arc to be reconciled with Dcut. xi. 12, where 
speaking of the great fruitfulness of the land it is Siiid : 
‘ that the eyes of the Lord thy God are silways upon it, 
from the begitinitig of tlu! year even to the end of the 
year.’ Now as it is said ‘ the Lord cared for it the whole 
year,* it could not, therefore, bo given up to drought and 
biu-renness for six months of the very best part of it. I 
am inclined to believe, that as there is plenty of time 
through the. summer, after the first crop is gathered in, to 
sow and produce a second crop, so would it be the case if 
the latter rain came down to*' ‘ water the ridges,’ and 
‘ moi.sten the seed in the clods.’ Though some travellers 
have stated, that they saw reapers at work both in May 
and June, yet I believe that these cases occurred only when 
the ‘ former’ rain, which is verj' uncertain, had fallen late, 
for frequc'ntly it does not begin to fall before December, 
and sometimes it is delayed till January ; it is plain, there- 
fore, that both seed-time and harvest-time would be 
thrown much later into the year, which would not be 
the case if the rain came down in its proper season.” 

We find that at present, for five or six months of the 
best part of the year there is neither ploughing nor 
reaping, excepting in situations where the land can be 
watered artificially ; and in such places 1 have no doubt 
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that grass might be made to grow. But if we turn to 
Amos, we read the following ; “ Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord that the ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and 
the treadcr of grapes him that soweth seed.”* Now we are 
to understand this promise as rc'C^rring to the time when 
the rain now withheld shall again be given. The rain 
coming down, immediately on the ingathering of the 
winter crop, would ])reparc the sower, as soon as the 
former crop was reap(‘d. The same Amos continues in 
the same strain, saying, that “ The mountains shall drop 
sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt and Moses said, 
in the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
“I will give you the first and the latter rain, that tliou 
mayest gather in thy wine and thine oil ;”f by which it is 
made quite plain that the hard rocky mountains shall be so 
softened by the rain from heaven, as to b(*- again covered 
with vegetation, and made capable of sustaining in tlie 
richest fertility the olive and the vine. 

From the observations I have made with reference 
to the vine, I ascertained that it can only grow and 
prosper where there is a deep soil and plenty of moisture ; 
and I am fully convinced that it is for the want of rain 
that these mountains are now stripped of their vines, 
which cannot be brought to the great perfection they 
were wont to arrive at without summer rsiin. -As to the 
olive, I have been told by the natives, that its fruitfulness 
very much depends upon the rain ; and that it is vcTy unfa- 
vourable to its produce when the drought sets in too early in 
the year. From all this, Mr. L. concludes that the land 
could not be clothed with grass so as to make it a land 


* Amos IX. 13. 


t Dcut. XI. 14. 
P 2 
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flowing with milk and honey ; nor the vine and the olive 
be made abundantly fruitftd without a summer’s rain, which 
he properly calls the latter rain, and which is now quite 
taken away on account of the disobedience of the people. 

Mr. Lowthian finished, his interesting disquisition with the 
following extract from Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches 
“ The autumnd rains — the early rains of Scripture — com- 
mence in the latter half of October, or beginning of 
November ; not suddenly, but by degrees ; which gives 
opportunity for the husbandman to sow his fields of wheat 
and barley. The rains come mostly from the west or 
south-west, continuing for two or three days at a time, and 

tailing especially during the nights The whole period 

from October to March now constitutes only one continual 
season of rain, without any regularly intervening term 
of prolonged fair weather. Unless, therefore, there has 
been some change in the climate since the time of the 
New Testament, the early and the latter rains, for which 
the husbandman waited with longing, seem rather to have 
impluxl the first showers of autumn, which revived , the 
parched and thirsty earth and prepared it for the seed; 
and the later showers of the spring, which continued 
to refresh and forward both the ripening crops and the 
vernal products of the fields.” Mr. L. justly argues, that 
if there be no regularly inteiTcning term of prolonged fair 
weather, “ from the commencement of rain in October to its 
cessation in March, is it not plain that the intervening 
period includes but one season?” — hence it is the period of 
the early rain. 

To me, the whole lengthy discourse was extremdy inte- 
resting, as my mind is now quite made up on the subject, for 
the observations throw a g^reat flood of brilliant light upon 
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the volume of inspiration. I have no doubt it will be 
equally interesting to you ; 1 make, therefore, no apology 
for trespassing upon you with so voluminous a letter. For 
though I am sure that you hjive read through many a volume 
of travels in this country, from able pens and learned heads, 
I am almost sure that you never* read the remarks of a 
simple-minded English Christian farmer. My attention was 
forcibly called to the question by the late Bishop of Kil- 
dare whilst reading his nephew’s (Lord Lindsay) “ Letters 
from Edom and Pidestine.” That prelate, besides Ids 
being an eminent, though unassuming, theologian, was 
also a most skilful agricidturist, and such subjects inte- 
rested his Lordship very much. I then V(^nturcd to give 
my humble opinion that the latter rain bad idtogcther disap- 
peared from the Land of Israel, according to the threat- 
ened judgments in case of disobedience, and now I fear not 
to give it as my most decided conviction. 

The country must indeed have been unique in its fecun- 
dity, since even with all the disadvantages and curse under 
which she labours during the present dispensation, she 
abounds with vestiges of unbounded fertility. But the 
promises of Jehovah are yea and amen ; the land shall be 
once more blessed, and be the glory of all lands. 

I am, my dear Friend, 

Yours faithfriUy, &Cf, &c. 
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LETTER XX. 

TO THE REV. IL S. JOSEPH, CHESTER. 

Khan Ilashan, April, 1850. 

My dear Mr. Joseph, 

Whilst YouselF and Saloom are engaged preparing a 
n^past for our wearied and exhausted frames, I will employ 
my tim() in penning a few lines to you, as my excited 
mind will not allow ** sleep to mine eyes nor slumber 
to mine eyelids,” giving you an account of my first ride on 
Mount Lebanon. I must begin by telling you the best 
and most convenient mode of travelling in this country, as 
I know you have a great desire to undertake a pilgrimage 
to it, at some period of your life. Do not attempt to 
provide yourself with tents, ednteens, or even eatables. 
Do as my friends and myself have done in this our expe- 
dition, and you will find the experiment a capital one. 
We contracted with a couple of Christian Arabs, of good 
report, to supply us with tents, horses, mules, eatables — 
breakfast, dinniT, supper, &c., for twenty francs per 
day, indiyidually. So that we had no occasion to 
trouble ourselves about the little things, vs^hich are great 
annoyances, incident to a pilgrimage of this kind. We 
drew up a written agreement, and specified most 
minutely the respective conditions on both sides, even the 
different dishes we were to have at our different meals. 
It was furthermore agreed that when we came to a respect- 
able place, such as Baalbeck, Damascus, Nazareth, &c., 
where an inn exists, that vve take up our abode in the 
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hotel for the same fare per day, and for our contractors to 
settle with the innkcept'rs. You may travel comfortably 
for £1 per day in this manner in Palestine. The agree- 
ment was read and signed, then were horses, mules and 
donkeys brought forward by different muleteers, to be 
chosen by us. As for myself, wlio am but a timid eques- 
trian, I only bargained for a quiet horse, which I got, and 
was satisfied, allowing my mind to dwell upon -the number- 
less recollections which continued crowding upon it since 
I set foot on the shore of this land. 

The preparation, packing, and Jirranging, lasted from 
eight o’clock a.m. till two p.m., when wc! began to move 
out of the precincts of Antonio’s hospice. Though we 
ai’e but four pilgrims, our caravan looked rather conse- 
quential. One of our contractors and the arch-muletccr 
rode a-hcad, shouting, “ Make room, make room for 
Chwadjahs !” The second rode by my side, for I felt 
extremely nervous, partly from a confused state of mind, 
and partly from the wret(3hcd state of the roads, and four 
mxiletecrs, with their six loaded mules and two burdened 
donkeys, behind. Wc were obliged to proceed cautiously 
through the long, narrow and dark streets of Beyrout, and 
thus unable to escape either the baksheesh clamours or the 
curses of the demented Moslem siiints. However, with a 
little patience, we steered dear of them all, and began to 
ascend the everlasting hill of Lebanon, when stopped for 
a few moments, and in silence surveyed the town with its 
surrounding neighbourhood. It is a beautiful and charm- 
ing landscape to look at. The mulberry-trees, olive-trees, 
vines, apricots, cypresses, interspersed with minarets and 
cupolas, and . the unfurled flag-staffs of the various con- 
sulates, gave the city an imposing character; and if I 
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never- traversed through its streets, and witnessed the 
degraded and depraved condition of its inhabitants, I would 
have ran away with the idea that Beyrout was the metro- 
polis of some fairy land, inhabited by the happiest of 
mortals ; but as I got a view of the real condition, 1 could 
not admire without pitying it at the same time, and 
involuntarily gave utterance to the old adage, “ All is not 
gold that glitters.” 

Our muleteers knew a nearer way, and therefore left us, 
whilst we got into a watercourse, which we followed until 
wc reached a track, resembling, to a certain degree, an 
English bridle-road. If you had seen me, you would 
probably have considered me sulky and cross ; but I was 
neither j I was overcome', and looked very thoughtful. I 
felt several times as if 1 could leap down from my horse 
aeul throw myself on the ground, and press my lips to 
its burning clods. But I controlled myself, and therefore 
held my pciiee, but it was pain and grief to me. I had no 
brother Jew with whom to exchange feelings. Though 
my friend Mr. Woodcock is a good and pious man, still he 
cannot possibly feel the same emotion in his breast as one 
of those to whose ancestors this land was given as a 
possession. With some degree of complacency did I listen 
to Mr. W.’s admiration and description of the beautiful 
flowers which strewed oiu- path,* but I could not trust 


* At this season of the year, nothing could exceed the beauty of 
the flowers, which gaily scattered their brilliancy and scent on either 
side of our path. Under every bush and hedge of rocky ground, 
the sweet and snowy ayclanien (C. Persicum) nestled its lowly head ; 
the more open ground was decked with the rich scarlet oenemone 
and a bright blue iris or fleur-de-lis, of low growth, in the greatest 
abundance. Scrambling among the hedges of prickly pear was 
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myself to unbosom my thoughts to any one. What would 
your sodety not be worth to me just now ! However, if 
I go on this way, I do not know when 1 shall bring you to 
the end of this day’s journey. 

After passmg through a valley, which brought brave 
Saladin to our recollection — ^for a lew pine-trees were there 
pointed out to us as having been planted by that hero — wo 
began to make our way on the first ridge of hills, Wc 
turned to look once more upon Beyrout, and it appeared 
very much diminished in size. The large vessels in the 
harbour seemed but tiny little boats, and we began to 
fed rather low-spirited, for wc found ourselves far removed 
from civilized society, and our faa's were towards deserted 
and desolated mountains. The roads were fearfully bad ; 
I will not stop to describe them, for I have no time to do 
so.* Wc managed, nevertheless, to mount a considerable 

a light yellow vetch, a little blue and white veronica hid the 
nakedness of the high banks,* and the perfume of the orange and 
lime blossoms was borne on the wind which swept along the gardens 
of Beyrout. — Rev. W. J, Woodcock. 

* The roads were terrible. I feel quite incapable of conveying, by 
language, an idea of what they were ; it would be a compliment to 
call large portions of them stone staircases much worn, for the variety 
of angles, and the smoothness to which the rocks have been reduced 
by the feet of camels, and horses, and mules and men, make it appear 
impossible for horses to maintain their footing. Moreover, every 
now and then we came to a place where the rain had washed down 
even this pathway, and then there was a good deal of jumping and 
struggling, and getting into awkward holes, and getting out again, 
in such a manner that it was a marvel how we proceeded at all. 1 
am sure no English horses, unless they had been purposely trained, 
could ever pass by such paths as those we took that evening, nor 
would they have dared to try. All this was by nomeans delightful, 
because it so often happened, that where to stop next, was a matter 
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height on Mount Lebanon. One of our contractors pro- 
fessed to be a Maronite Christian ; he ddighted, therefore, 
to point out to me the littie chapels bdonging to that 
Church, as well as several priests, who were on their way 
with some utensils, perhaps to administer some religious 
rite. Both ministers and chapels looked mean and humble. 
The second of our contractors is a native Drusee, who 
embraced Romanism ; he gave me, therefore, a great deal 
of information about his people, which is worth knowing, 
but I cannot tell you it now. 1 had both contractors by my 
side in turn, and they pointed out to me many new signs 
of cultivation and fertility. They told me that a material 
change for the better has been perceptible for the last 
thirty years in this mountain, which, according to pro- 
phecy, is an omen that the latter days are drawing nigh. 

I began to feel very chilly, the sun began to sink lower 
and lower, and darkness overshadowed us ; I ordered, 
therefore, my African camel-hair bemousc to be given me, 
in which I arrayed myself, but fclt by no means comfort- 
able. We were informed that we were some distance as 
yet from our resting-place. Solemn silence prevailed in 
our little caravan. At last Mr. Woodcock and myself 
simultaneously began to sing that beautiful hymn : 

“ Guide us, 0 thou great Jehovah, 

Travelling through this barren land,” &c. 

My friends, who in all probability were never exposed to 
such roads nor such discomfort, began to grumble a little, 

quite out of the reach of calculation, whether it would be up or down, 
to the bottom of a hole to the right, or on the top of a wall to the 
left.— Rev. IV. J. Woodcock. 
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and constantly asking me, “ How soon shall we reach 
a resting-place ?” as if I were to blame why there were 
not comfortable villages and khans every hour’s journey. 
Poor Youseflf kept at some distance a-head of us. We 
were obliged to ride in single file, on the declivity of a 
mountain, whose loose stones anfl dark ravines made us 
rather uncomfortable. At last our guide descried lights in 
the distance, and he proclaimed, “ Behold yon village ! it 
shall be our resting-place for to-night.” We doubled our 
speed, and in one half-hour more we were at Khan Hitshan. 
Every one of us began to run about on his horse, looking 
for an eligible place for the pitching of our tents, upon 
which we soon decided. But, alas! the tents were not 
there yet. Our muleteers took their time, and did not 
arrive till three-quarters of an hour after us. So Youseff, 
to save himself from a shower of abuse, soon collected a 
pile of sticks, branches, and all sorts of combustibles, and 
then lighted it and called us to warm ourselves, which 
of course we did. I watched the faces of my comrades, 
they by no means bespoke satisfaction. Mr. Hooglandt 
mourned over his rashness in undertaking so comfortless a 
journey. However, a noise of many footsteps of men and 
beasts announced that our necessaries were at hand ; the 
tents were pitched, one — a splendid large one, which 
Mr. Winbolt kindly lent me — for Mr. Woodcock and 
myself, and the other for Messrs. Stone and Hooglandt. 
Our beds were unfolded, and we thus entered into our 
pavilions about nine, p.m. Mr. S. and his tcnt-fellow 
committed themselves to a short doze, Mr. Woodcock 
to a reading out of Lord Nugent, and I to my 
Wedgewood’s manifold letter-writer. And having come 
thus far, I must conclude, for Youseff has just come 
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in to announce that a repast was ready, and that as 
our tent is the largest, the table must be placed in it ; 
so farewell for the present. I will only add, that I have 
obtained this day an additional proof of the truthfulness of 
the Psalmist, and my last words are : 

liVi Diy Hh nan 

• •• » • • T " • 

“ Behold, He that kecpeth Israel shall neither slumber 
nor sleep.”* 

Yours very truly, &c. 


LETTER XXL 

TO THE REV. T. P. REDHEAD, ROCK FERRY. 

Baalbeck. 

My dear Sir, 

Before I quit this astounding relic of past history, I sit 
down in a little nook, unobserved by my fellow-pilgrims to 
pen a few lines to you, giving you a laconic accoimt of my 
cogitations since I entered the beautiful valley in which 
this majestic ruin is situated. I must begin with yester- 
day morning. At day-break I left my tent, and began to 
survey the little village, Khan Hashan, in which my 
temporary dwelling was situated. I discovered but a few 
miserable huts forming the village, but the position was in 


* Ps. cxxi. 4. 
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a veiy picturesque part of the countty. A little rivulet of 
crystal water was flowing close to it, and the surrounding 
mountains make it extremely tranquil and serene. Not 
far from our encampment was the pavilion of an Arab 
chief, whose retinue and suite were considerable. The son 
of Ishmael was travelling with the* whole of his household ; 
his half-score of wives, with their female attendants and 
eunuchs, and pipc-boarers, &c., made his encampment of 
considerable extent. 1 did not enjoy my expedition of 
discovery for any length of time. The attendants of our 
party, as well as those of our neighbours began to bestir 
themselves, and great and distracting were the noises of 
the different mub'tecrs sis to who should first .slake the 
thirst of their animals, at the .strong trough placed there 
for the purpose. The quarrels of the different individuals 
were enough to raise the most entranced from their deep 
sleep, so that in a few moments all were abroad. One of 
our neighbor’s ladies seemed to have observed our party, 
and we must have appeared such prodigies to her, that she 
rushed into her canvass apartment, and gave intimation that 
a sight might be enjoyed gratis. A whole tribe of the Arab 
fair, regardless of their yashmeks, came out and stared for 
some minutes, and then laughed and screamed : “ Look, 
look at these strangers, Nazarenes, infidels ! look at their 
dresses, at their capotes, at their trowsers, at thqir hats, at 
their faces !” and then pretended to run away, and then 
came back again, all the time without their veils. Mr. 
Stone was so much taken with the beauty of some, that a 
bright idea flashed upon him, perhaps he could purchase 
some of them, and begged of me “ to ask the principal 
eunuch whether his master would have any objection to 
part with some of his conjugal stock ?” which I respect- 
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fufly declined doing. Our neighbour’s attendants were 
more in number and activity than ours, so that he and his 
party were en route before us. Mr. S. did not like to be 
left behind. He therefore insisted that all possible speed 
should be made, in order to be enabled to follow in the 
Arab’s train. But greai was our companion’s disappoint- 
ment, when he found that the ladies, when equipped to 
mount their horses, were so muffled up as to baffle his most 
exquisite penetration to find out whether human beings 
were on the horses’ backs, or sacks of cotton; and he 
murmured and grumbled at the tasteless Arab, for nearly 
an hour and a half, when to his further chagrin, the Islam 
party turned off towards another road from that we went 
in, and poor Mr. S. seemed disconsolate for some time, 
and declared that it wius the most tiintalizing incident that 
ever fell to his lot. However, bis trouble from that 
quarter did not last long, for we were overtaken by another 
party of Arabs, on their way to Damascus, for the purpose 
of selling one of the most beautiiul wives of the Pacha of 
Cyprus ; the lady having proved very refractory, the husband 
determined to part with her. We saw her on board, for 
she came with us from that island, and were therefore 
acquiunted, by sight at least, with her male attendants. 

The roads wore so bad in some places, that we had the 
greatest possible difficulty to keep together. As for my- 
self, I was many a time left behind, and could not stir 
until I got one of our contractors to come and lead my 
horse by the bridle. Many parts looked like large petri- 
fied castles and psilaccs ; we had to ascend high mountains 
as it were by precipitous staircases, whose steps were 
at great distances from each other. Some parts, again, 
seemed like mountains of snow. Other parts, again, looked 
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like large extensive cemeteries, thickly studded with gigantit; 
tombstones. Notwithstanding all these barricades and im- 
pediments, Mr. S. kept close to the lady for sale ; but he 
was doomed to be again disappointed. The salesman’s 
object was to reach Damascus as soon as possible, and they 
directed their path, as soon as wb entered the Bekka, or 
the Valley of Lebanon, In a wi‘sterly direction, while we 
continued our northerly expedition towards Baallw'ck. 
Mr. S. at first objected to our going to Baalbeck, instc'ad 
of proceeding at once to El Sham, but he was outvoted, 
and held his peace. 

The Valley of Bekka, as it is called, is extremely beau- 
tiful. How much I felt tiiat it should thus lay in compa- 
rative usekissness. Its fertility, where it is cultivated, 
seems unbounded. To my present infixtuatcd patriotism 
this vast plain cries aloud : “ Plough me, sow me, and 
great will be your rewjird. I require no manure, no 
guano; nay, I dispense even with the formiT and latter 
rain. Auspicious hcavcn»placed me between Lebanon and 
anti-Lebanon, ever white with snow and they keep me 
like a well-watered garden. Behold the streams and 
rivulets with which I am constantly supplied.” 

Now for a word of criticism about the etymology of 
the name Bekka, or Baca, as some choose to spell it. Pray 
bear with me. I am about to disagree with all writing 
travellers ; I cannot help it, when I think they are wrong. 

* The reason supposed by some why this mountain goes by the 
name of Lebanon, is, because it is constantly white, by reason of the 
ever existing snow on it. The Arabs have a verse to the following 
effect, that the mount has its name written on it in the following 
manner. During winter, on its head ; during spring, on its 
shoulders ; during autumn, on its top ; and during summer, on 
its feet. 
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Attribute it, to my infirmity. All those who have visited 
Palestine, and were privileged to travel this valley, speak of 
it something to the following effect : “ We have now 
entered the spacious Valley of Becca, or the Baca of the 
Psalmist,” alluding to the following passage : “ Who 
passing through the Valley of Baca, make it a well : the 
rain also fiUcth the pools.”* I hesitate not in saying that 
they arc all in the wrong, no matter of what rank or 
standing the traveller may happen to be. A scanty know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language wiis no doubt the cause of 
such a blunder. nVpS, Bikkah, is the Hebrew word for 
vidlcy, and this being the finest valley in Palestine, it 
therefore went by that simple appellation, par excellence. 
But the original words of “ Valley of Bacca,” are 
which signify litenJly “ The Val<i of Weeping.” The Prayer- 
Book version of that passage comes a little nearer to the 
original in its translation, which renders the above word, 
“ Vale of Misery.” Since I am about it, I may as well 
toll you that the whole verse ss sadly mangled in the 
English Bible, and I will even venture to obtrude a new 
translation upon it, so that you may be enabled to correct 
a travelling book-making genius, and I will moreover give 
you the origiiiiil of the verse before translating it : 

pigya niy 

T T - V ; ”1 

• : T : - 

:nTia ntDjn /itonn dd 

r V :■ T ; - 

They who pass through the vale of weeping. 

Shall ma(e Himt a fountain,^ 

Then even blessings will the teacher shower.” 

♦ Ps. LXXXIV. 6. 

t The person spoke of in the preceding verses. 

X Isaiah lv. 1 ; Zech. xiii. 1. 
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How beautifuDy this coincides with a passage in the 
writings of the beloved disciple : “ The Lamb, which is in 
the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters ; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from eyes.”* 

Whilst my mind was dwelling on these. Scriptural 
passages, my friends were interested in the long-legged 
storks, peering about in quest of insects, as well as in 
the small vultures, which were to be seen frequently since 
we entered the Bekka.t After a nine hours’ tedious ride, 
we reached a small and miserable village, glorying in the 
name of Abla. We observed a kirge amivan of Arabs 
pitching their tents by the banks of a streamlet. We 
gave, therefore, directions to Youseff and the contractors 
to go and prepare for the doing of the same. The evening 
was beautiful, the valley charming, the groups of people 
picturesque, so that I did not feel tired in the least; as 
soon as I dismounted my horse, I made my way towards 
the native caravan, which Vas very extensive. I thought 
at first it consisted of a company of Mohammedan mer- 
chants ; but on approaching the tent of the principal 
personage — which was encircled by about thirty camels, 
with their burdens by their sides — I was led to believe — 
from their conversation and conventional expressions — 

* Rev. VII. 17. 

t In the tall standing com the storks were to be seen peering 
about in search of insects, their long legs raising them nearly to the 
level of the crop, and their heads bent down, in abstruse investigation 
of the ground, ready to seize any unhappy insect which might be 
visible. A small vulture, too, was not uncommon, of a greyish-white 
colour, with black pinions to the wings. It reminded me in flight 
and appearance to our English hooded-crow. — Rev, W. J. Woodcock, 

VOL. 1. Q 
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that they were of the family of Jehonadab, the son of Rechab. 
1 soon became friendly with the chief of the company, a 
noble-minded fellQW. I interchanged, a few queries about 
our different journeys, and the Arab was delighted when I 
told him that 1 was a son of Abraham, and didnotbelieye 
in the pretensions of Mohammed. “ Do you believe in 
Jesus, the son of Mary ?” he asked me. “ Yes,” was 
my reply; and having a small copy of the Arabic New 
Testament in my pocket, 1 opened Heb. ll., and said to 
him : “ Read this at your leisure ; you are welcome to the 
book ; keep it for the sake of Moses, the son of Gershon, of 
the family of Margoliouth.” I then turned my eyes towards 
the surrounding mountains. It was a good sight to 
behold the everlasting hill, rising higher and higher, till 
your eye is lost in the firmament. I then turned my 
attention to the village population, and watched the women, 
who came from some distance for water.* I then entered 
into my humble pavilion, threw myself upon a temporary 
divan which was to serve as nly bed, and chronicled the 
events of the day. Supper was soon produccjd, and after 
partaking of it, I thanked Go.d for His goodness towards 
me, and committed myself to His ciirc and keeping for 
the night. 

Very early this morning, I heard the Rechabite host 

* Mr. Woodcock, who enjoyed the same scene the following 
mommg, speaks thus respecting it : “ It pleased me to watch the 
women coming thus early from the neighbouring Tillage to the 
stream with their rude pitchers ; for poor as they were, their gait was 
noble, and their dress, though coarse, was picturesque ; moreover, 
we had always the associations of so many Scripture incidents con- 
nected with this assembly of the women to fetch water, that the 
sight was invested with an interest of no common kind.” 
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busy preparing for their onward journey. I got up in 
order to obtain another view of them. The chief welcomed 
me, and thanked me again for the “ precious book” I gave 
him last night, and he told me that he valued it as much 
as a hundred camels. I then handed him a copy of our 
Liturgy, translated into Arabic. We kissed each other’s 
shoulder, and pressed our hands to our respective hearts, 
heads and lips, and we parted. I Wiis glad that my fellow- 
pilgrims were folded in the arms of Morpheus : I should 
not like them to have witnessed all our antics, for I was 
not in a humour for merry jests ; I therefore pocketed all 
I got, by way of compliment, and neither the Englishmen 
or the Dutchman are the wiser for it. 

After the large caravan departed in peace, I went to 
wake my friends in thesir tents, and uproot our muleteers 
from the ground they planted themselves on ; and whilst 
they attended to the horses and to the mules, and to the 
packing of the furniture, I took another ramble in the 
neighbourhood of Abla. ‘Our little encampment looked 
very small, and I never looked smaller in mine own eyes 
than I did this morning, when all was quiet and desolate, 
whilst beholding the mighty arch of heaven apparently 
leaning upon the mountains of Lebanon and anti-Lebanon. 
The words of Micah occurred to me, where that Prophet 
breaks forth in the following sublime announcement: 
“ Hear ye now what the Lord saith. Arise, contend thou 
before the moimtains, and let the Jiills hear thy voice. 
Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord’s controversy, and ye ’ 
strong foundations of the earth : for the Lord hath a 
controversy with His people, and He will plead with Israel. 
O my people, what have 1 done unto thee, and wherein 
have I wearied thee ? testify against me. For I brought thee 

Q 2 
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up out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee out of 
the house of servants, and I sent before thee Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam. O my people, remember now what 
Balak, king of Moab consulted, and what Balaam the son of 
Beor answered him from Shittim unto Gilgal, that ye may 
know the righteousness*^ of the Lord.”* 

My roving imagination conjured up a valley of this 
kind as the place of controversy, which filled my soul 
with tcrrihlc solemnity. The lark, beginning his morning 
hymn, whilst soaring higher and higher towards the sky, 
made my fevered brain fancy that what Solomon said 
respecting the birds of the heavens carrying the voice, was 
illustrated by the lark and my thoughts. All these crude 
and heterogeneous floating ideas went to the winds as soon 
as all on the part of my companions was ready. Saloom 
was sent in search of me, and said he found me sitting on 
a stone, with clasped hands, star-gazing by a bright sun- 
light. However, I accompanied the Maronite, and partook 
of some weak tea and stale bread, and away we went in 
rapid gallops, scarcely resting until we came close to the 
site of the ancient ramparts of the once beautiful BaalbecLf 


• Micah VI. I — 

f Mr. Woodcock thus chronicled this our morning's ride : “ Then 
mounting our horses, and rejoicing in our grassy road we left our 
baggage b^ind, under the guidance and guardianship of Youseff the 
Arab, and sped away in the free air and hcdgeless plain of Baalbeck. 
'Twas wonderful to sec ohr horses then, so poor, so spiritless to look 
at as they had been, safe indeed in those trackless mountains, but 
ever needing in the fairer pathway the ceaseless spur, now on that 
greensward, in the sweet fresh morning, assume at once another 
character. The eyeball flashes life, the stramed muscles show their 
latent might; the head proudly tossed in air, announces that a 
dumbering spirit wakes once more to energy, the expanded nostril 
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Mr. Woodcock and Mr. Hooglandt discussing most warmly 
notwithstanding the rapidity of our cavalcade, the inability 
of England to furnish themselves with a good King, that 
Great Britain was obliged to send to Holland for one, 
alluding to William Prince of Orange ; and Mr. Hooglandt 
seemed to triumph for some time, lill I reminded him of a 
little anecdote, which indeed he said he never knew, that 
shows, that to a noble-minded Jew was England indebted for 
their emancipation from encroaching Popery, and Holland 
for the opportunity of bragging. The fact is as follows : 
when William Prince of Orange was preparing his expe- 
dition against James the Second, he was iill at once at a 
stand-still, in consequence of a decided lack of the nc(‘dful 
wherewith to equip his navy, and ensure success to his 
projected war against James. An Israelite of Amsterdam 
requested an audience. When he was admitted into the pre- 
sence of the Prince, he said : “ My Lord, you arc in want of 
money to accomplish a great national project. I have brought 
you, from our people, two diillions. If you succeed, refimd 
them to me ; if you fail, we are quits.” This little bit of 
information rather startled the combatants, but Mr. S. 
remarked: “This accounts for the fondness of Jews for 
oranges ; for you see them in London with large sacks full 
on their backs.” How witty ! how characteristic ! 

About three miles from the great ruin, thq ground 
under my horse’s feet began to sound hollow, which 

drinks new vigour from the breeze ; and while he shoots along the 
earth, you scarcely feel his footsteps touch it, yourself just then 
almost as free and wild as he. ’Twas as if the memory of uncurbed 
freedom, which once his fathers had, rose for the moment to the 
horse’s brain, and filled him with the proud wild vigour of his 
rires.” 
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attracted my attention. I began to go backwards and 
forwards, as well as sideways, in order to ascertain whether 
there was an artificial cause for the. phenomenon. I dis- 
covered that the hollowness was at regular intervals, and 
sometimes ran on for the space of half a mile, and then 
ceased and commenced again. It appears to me that they 
were the vestiges of ancient vaulted cellars, or something 
of the kind, and must formerly have formed part of the 
ancient city, though its present aspect would scarcely make 
it credible, if there were no historic records to attest the 
truth, that it was once almost invincible, and humanly 
speaking, would have stood to this very day, if it were not 
for the cupidity and insatiable avarice of nominal Chris- 
tians. Avaricious Herbis, thy covetousness put Rafi Ibn 
Abdallah in possession of this once glorious Christian 
city. 

Within a‘ mile of the majestic ruin we halted for a few 
minutes at a small collection of granite columns put 
together in a circular shape, in a very careless manner; 
they seemed to me to have been large fragments of some 
whole ones. On our approaching the great ruin, I could 
not help but exclaim in the words of Lord Lindsay, that : 
“ Pidmyra and Baalbeck are Claudes treasured in the cabinet 
of the memory, which neither accident can injure nor 
beggary deprive one of notwithstanding that Dr. Wilson 
does not consider his Lordship a grave and sober traveller. 
We first visited the quarry from which the stone is sup- 
posed to have been taken for the erection of the original 
palace here, as well as for the erection of the temple to the 
service of Jehovah. Both were reared by the wisest of 
men and of monarchs. We were astounded at the enor- 
mous magnitude of one stone, measuring no less than 
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upwards of sixty-six feet in length and thirteen feet in thick- 
ness, and the same in breadth. Our Drusce, Maronitc, 
and Mohammedans thought they delighted us with many 
wonderful tales connected with all sorts of prodigious feats 
on the part of the Prince of Darkness. From thence we 
proceeded to the ruins of one of the great wonders of the 
world, for such I consider the vast remains to be. The 
ruined majesty completely overcame me ; I could do 
nothing else but creep and climb from one apartment to 
the other, gaze, examine, admire, and say nothing. You 
will not expect me to stultify myself, and give you a 
detailed description of the different features of their present 
aspects. You are doubtless conversant with the various 
works of which Baalbcck is the theme. But one thing 
I must tell you, that neither picture nor description, be the 
former ever so striking tmd the latter ever so graphic, can 
give you a correct idea of its reality. I indulged in a 
delusive fancy that I should not be taken by surprise, as I 
was well prepared with? book information about every 
corner and column of this august pile of massive architec- 
ture ; but I found out my mistake ; S(;eing is appreciating 
it, and nothing less. What a magnificent church it must 
have been, when owned by Christians. Alas, alas ! what 
have Christians not lost by forsaking their first love ! I 
have seen the large stone, which has on it an intersected 
triangle, which the Jews call the “ the shield of David,” 
and Christians and Mussulmen “ the seal of ^olomon.” 
For aught I know, David’s shield may have been of that 
shape, and so may Solomon’s signet have been, but what I 
do know is this, that in the early days of Christianity, it 
was an important Christian emblem. I love to see this 
emblem in the old English churches. I was delighted 
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with Westminster Abbey on the last Sunday before my 
leaving England, and my delight was enhanced by my 
observing the intersected triangle in its painted windows. 

1 have gone on scribbling longer than 1 should. Good- 
by, we are off. 

Yours, &c. 


LETTER XXII. 

TO MISS HOLLIST, MANCHESTER. 

Tranmere, May, 1849, 

My dear Miss HoUist, 

It is high time, you will say, that I fulfil my promise of 
such long standing, viz., to write to you about Baalbeck. 
Well, I think you are perfectly right ; I proceed, therefore, 
to do so this morning. 

The ruins of Baalbeck arc to be found towards the north 
of the beautiful vaUcy in Mount Lebanon. This valley 
goes by the name of the Valley of Bekka, or Baca ; and 
some, I may say all travellers, are hasty enough to put 
down in their journals, that they “ have just passed through 
the Valley 'of Baca, of Ps. Lxxxiv. 6.” nypa, Bikhak, is 
the Hebrew word for valley, and it has been given par 
excellence to that of Lebanon. Hence Baalbeck, was the 
name of the temple dedicated to the god of the valley. 
So that, according to my new crotchet, Baal 

Bikkaah, was the aboriginal name of the original palace 
erected on this spot, and hence in process of time Baalbeck. 
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It bore, however, various names in the different revolu- 
tions of the world. In Joshua’s days it was called Baal- 
gad.* It was doubtless then dedicated to the god Gad, of 
whom mention is made in Is:uah,t (where the word is 
translated “ troop,” and the margin properly corrects it). 
In Solomon’s time — for that monarch rebuilt it on a very 
magnificent scale — it went first by the name of 
Baalath,\ perhaps because Solomon made his Egyptian 
wife the mistress of the valley, and afterwards “ Baal- 
hamon.”^ It is supposed, and with very good reason, 
that Solomon presented it to his Egyptian wife. We know 
from Sacred WritH that poor Solomon went sadly astray, 
and indulged his idolatrous wives in their superstitious and 
idolatrous practices. By a reference to the Hebrew Bible, I 
find that the name of the Egyptian god was Amon,^ (the 
English version in the Songs of Solomon mistranslated the 
word by “ the multitude”). Hence the temple Solomon 
built for his Egyptian Queen he surnamed Baal-hamon. 
Solomon must have spcnt*a good deal of his time in that 
locality, which accounts for the frequent allusions to the 
scenery of Lebanon, in his book of Canticles. When I 
was standing on a gigantic column, on the ruins of Baal- 
beck, Cantidcs iv. 8 forcibly occurred to my mind ; and 
it seemed plain to me that it was an address to the Church 
to be gathered from all parts of the world. “ Conje with me 
from Lebanon, my spouse, with me from Lebanon : look 
from the top of Amana, from the top of Shenir and 
Hermon, fivm the lions’ den, from the mountains of the 


* Joshua XI. 17. 
t Isaiah nxv. II. 
^ 1 Kings IX. 18. 


§ Cant. VIII. 11. 

II 1 Kings XI. 8. 

^ Jeremiah xlvi. 25. 
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leopards.” It requires not much mtical acumen to observe 
that the four comers of the earth are herein described. 

But I have been indulging in my antiquarian propensity 
at the expense of Baalbeck’s modern condition. Its 
present state, then, is ruinous, to all intents and pur- 
poses. Grand, however, in its ruination. The first of 
the ruins, which 1 beheld with amazement, was a small 
octagonal temple, supported on columns of red Egyptian 
marble. A little examination showed that it was com- 
paratively of recent putting up, from the remains of some 
majestic edifice. 

Having spent a short time at that place — ^it does not 
deserve a long time — I mounted my horse again, sped the 
pace of my willing animal, and in twenty minutes after- 
wards, I was close to the ruins of the great temple of 
Baalbeck. I was astounded. For about an hour I did 
nothing, said nothing, but slowly rode round and round 
the temple, gazing aU the time at the beautiful, grand, and 
mysterious structure. The first sight one catches of the 
great ruin, gives the idea of a petrified forest of palm-trees. 
I wish I had leisure just now to tell you all 1 have seen and 
conjectured during that melancholy hom’s ride, but want 
of time forbids me doing so at present. 1 dismounted by 
a gigantic wall, and fixed my eyes in a most riveted 
raanner-^-for I literally felt that I could not withdraw my 
gaze — upon the huge stones of the foundation. They are 
enormous. I was scarcely surprised at the tradition which 
was current during the Middle Ages, that Solomon built it, 
and his principal architect was Ashmedai, the prince of 
demons. Really I could not get rid of the idea which 
took possession of my mind in my younger days, that there 
were enchanted places, and Baalbeck was one of them. 
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There is everything to foster that strange notion. A 
crystal and beautiful rivulet flows on the north-western 
sides, and forms here and there some small lakes of run- 
ning and limpid water, which murmurs and foams around 
the massive stones which have fallen from the top of 
the walls. 

Now, my dear Miss Hollist, I made a mistake ; Baal- 
beck is not a theme for one letter. At least six should be 
devoted to it, in ordcT to do it justice. I am afraid to 
enter into particulars, for fear of being obliged to stop 
abruptly. 

Yours faithfully. See. 


Probably some of my readers may never have had 
an opportunity of reading any description of this extni- 
ordinary spot ; 1 deem it* therefore, just and right to add 
a few particulars to the above. And in doing so I shall 
let my friend Mr. Woodcock be the narrator. We stuck 
close to each other all the time we surveyed those mon- 
strously enormous ruins, so that his and my remarks are a 
sort of mutual property. Moreover, he kindly confided 
to me the revision of his interesting little work* when 
it passed through the press. The following, then, is my 
fellow-pilgrim’s account. 

As we approached the ruins, an Arab village became 
perceptible, with the remains of an ancient wall stretching 
up the adjacent hill, which is a small offshoot of the anti- 
Lebanon range. Then we passed a Moslem tomb, with a 


* “ Scripture Lands, being a Visit to the Scenes of the Bible.” 
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splendid old cypress overshadowing it, and walking our 
heated animals up the bed of a beautiful stream, the road 
roimd the ruins, strewn with large fragments of broken 
columns, and crossed by rippling brooks (so grateful in 
that burning sunlight), was open to us. I examined this 
remarkable memorial of ‘the past with some care and great 
interest, yet the accounts already published respecting it 
leave little to be told. As is well known, the ruins are of 
various ages: there is, first, an ancient sub-structure or 
outer wall, connected with which arc massive vaults running 
three sides of a square, and supporting platforms on which 
the chief part of the temple rises ; secondly, there are the 
columns, architrave, cornice, and vast walls of the temple 
itself ; and thirdly, there are several Saracenic additions, 
which, however, do not appear to have materially altered 
the general features of the building. In the Saracenic 
portion a few ornamental niches would not interest us, but 
as the bones of the great Sidadin rest somewhere in the 
environs of these ruins, the memory of that truly great 
hero sheds a lustre even on the monuments of Moslem 
sway. The second and chief part of the ruin is undoubtedly 
Roman.* Their appearance would certainly have suggested 
to our minds an earlier period than the generally received 
one of Antoninus Pius. The general plan seemed to have 
been an oblong square ; but the larger temple is supposed 
to have been disused, and a smaller one erected, the ruins 
of which are, as now mixed together, rather confusing. 
Six superb Corinthian columns, each fifty-eight feet in 
height, with their superincumbent fragments of entablature, 
rear their heads above the surrounding desolation, and are 
visible for miles along the plain. Along the crumbling 


*' Yolney has giTen the best description of these rains. 
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walls are rows of columns, some half displaced, some lean- 
ing for support, and some prostrate, while still a remnant prop 
the rich entablature, and bear witness to the former beauty 
of their fellows. As we regarded these highly ornamented 
capitals, and that roof so richly carved, it seemed difficult 
to imagine that they had been long executed, so sharp was 
the outline, and so bright and clear the stone. The broken 
soffit, on whose high finish and exquisite design my eye 
had fallen, could sc^ventcen centuries have treated it so 
kindly, that it might serve to bo raised once again, and 
bidden to decorate the temple of a purer faith ? And this 
was Heliopolis, the city and the sanctuary of the sun, 
whose ancient worship continued, perhaps, from the time 
shortly after Solomon received here new honours from the 
arts and splendour of Rome, who recognised in Baal’s altar 
a shrine of her own Apollo, and covered it with her own 
magnificence. The dark vaulted passage's, which support 
part of these grand remains, are covered with arches of 
Roman construction, for ttiey bear medallions, at intervals, 
in the key of the roof, in one of which I recognised the 
Roman Eagle. But the massive substructure of those 
vaults, the lower part of those outer walls — whose work 
were they ? If the bevelled edges of the large masonry 
do no tally with what we suspect to be Jewish works in 
Jerusalem and Hebron — those enormous blocjts, whose 
magnitude — there are two of sixty, and one of sixty-three 
feet, in length — causes the very infidel to wonder, and the 
Arab to ascribe them to the Prince of Darkness — do not 
these seem worthy to be numbered among the works of 
mighty, splendid Solomon ? 

This association of ideas, which throws itself back* so 
many ages in the world’s history, is aided by an often- 
mentioned fact. In the mountain, to the south-east of the 
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temple, is a quarry, whence the stone of the greatest part 
of the buildings has evidently been taken ; it is a dose and 
richly tinted limestone, and in the centre of the quarry a 
vast block of similar dimensions to the greatest in the wall 
of the ruined temple, is seen hewn and prepared in the 
mountain, ready for its place in the building. So as we 
thought of the fourscore thousand strangers whom Solomon 
sot to be HEWERS in the mountains, and who at his 
command “ brought great stones, and hewed stones to lay 
the foundations of the house,”* I could not but deem 
that that great stone hewn in the mountain .for the foun- 
dation of the neighbouring temple another illustration of 
the truth of Scriptural details, if not a link in the chain of 
the circumstantial evidence which binds the ruins of Baal- 
beck to the wisest of kings. To the north-east of the 
ruins, and connected by a broken wall, is a very beautiful, 
though small, round edifice, supported by Corinthian co- 
lumns, and richly ornamented. Large parts of the northern 
wall of the great ruin were evide^itly rebuilt from materials 
of a more ancient date; and these materials, with their 
irregular marks and bevelled edges, accorded with my 
notions of what Jewish masonry was, which, however, is 
only conjectural. 


* 1 Kings V. 15 — 17. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

TO THE 

RT. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF ‘DOWN AND CONNOB. 

Damascus, April, 1848. 

My Lord, 

Various are the legends connected with Mohammed’s 
first sight of this beauteous city. Some say that h(^ was 
on his way to subjugate it, but found that the inhabitants 
were too mighty for him, he made, therefon^, its magni- 
ficence an excuse for not attempting to shoot an arrow at 
it; observing, whilst he was viewing the glorious object 
from the summit of the Salahieh Mountains: “ Of a truth 
this is the earthly paradise, but I will not barter the celes- 
tial one for a terrestrial,” and thus turned his camel and his 
eyes from the city for (^er. Another version is, that 
whilst Mohammed was on his way towards the seventh 
heaven, and with lightning flight darted over this city, he 
hesitated, and vacillated somewhat about bidding even a 
temporary adieu to so glorious a spectacle, saying : “ I am 
in a strait, I am halting between two opinions, whether to 
proceed or to stay where I am ; 1 know not wjiether the 
Paradise itself can compensate the loss of this flower of the 
earth.” Untrue as the former is, and ridiculously fabulous 
as is the latter, both versions furnish, nevertheless, a striking 
illlustration of the estimate Mohammedan writers formed of 
the beauty and majesty of this place. Lord Lindsay might 
well have exclaimed : “ Oh, how lovely ! the city with her 
picturesque minarets, sailing like a fleet through a sea of 
verdure.” Striking and graphic as this picture of his 
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Lordship is, it lacks in detail. But alas, my feeble pen 
cannot supply the deficiency. 1 could not possibly com- 
press in a brief letter the multitudinous ideas which crowd 
my mind. Diverse are my conceptions about it. I must, 
therefore, resist for the present any rising desire to try my 
hand at a sketch of my ■own. The best and most compre- 
hensive picture I ever saw of this august Damascus, is that 
given by Mr. Disraeli in his third volume of “ Tancred.” 
And as it is a book which few Bishops might fiild time to read, 
I transcribe here part of his fifth chapter of that volume. 

“ The most ancient city in the world has no antiquity. 
This flourishing abode is older than many ruins, yet it 
docs not possess one single memorial of the past. In vain 
has it conquered and been conquered. Not a trophy, a 
column, or an arch records its warlike fortunes. Temples 
have been raised here to unknown gods and to revealed 
Divinity ; all have been swept away. Not the trace of a 
palace or a prison, a public bath, a hall of justice, can be 
discovtTcd in this wonderful city, where everything has 
been destroyed, and where nothing has decayed. 

“ Men moralize among ruins, or in the throng and tumult 
of successful cities recall past visions of urban desolation for 
prophetic warning. London is a modem Babylon ; Paris 
has aped imperial Rome, and may share its catastrophe. 
But what do the sagos say to Damaseus ? It had muni- 
cipal rights in the days w'hen God conversed with Abraham. 
Since then, the kings of the great monarchies have swept 
over it ; and the Greek and the Roman, the Tartar, the 
Arab and the Turk have passed through its walls ; yet it 
still exists, and still flourishes ; is full of life, wealth and 
enjoyment. Here is a city that has quaffed the magical 
dixir and secured the philosopher’s stone, that is always 
young and always rich. And yet, the disciples of progress 
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have not been able exactly to match this instance of Da- 
mascus ; but it is said that they have great faith in the 
future of Birkenhead. 

moralize among ruins: it is always when the 
game is played, that we discover the cause of tlui 
result. It is a fashion intensely European, the habit 
of an organization that, h«aving little imagination, takes 
refuge in reason, and carelully locks the door when 
the steed is stolen. A community has crumbled in pi(*ces, 
and it is always accounted for by its political forms 
or its religious modes. There has been a d(*fici(‘ncy 
in what is called checks in the machinery of govornm(n»t ; 
the definition of the suffrage has not been corn‘ct ; what is 
styled responsibility, has, by some mt'ans or other, not 
answered, or, on the other hand, people have Ixheved too 
much or too little of a future state, have beem too mu(jh 
engrossed by the present, or too much absorbed in what 
was to come. But there is not a form of government, 
which Damascus has not Acperienced, excepting the repre- 
sentative, and not a creed which it has not acknowledged, 
except the Protestant. Yet, deprived of the only rule, and 
the only religion that are right, it is still justly described by 
the Arabian poets as ‘ a pearl surrounded by emeralds.* 

“ Yes, the rivers of Damascus still run and revel within 
and without the walls, of which the steward af Shcakh 
Abraham was a citizen. They have encompassed them 
with gardens, and filled them with fountains. They gleam 
amid their groves of fruit, wind through their vivid meads, 
sparkle among perpetual flowers, gush from the walls, 
bubble in the court-yards, dance and carol in the streets ; 
everywhere their joyous voices, everywhere their glancing 
forms, filling the whole world around with freshness and 
brilliancy, and fragrance, and life. One might fancy, as we 
VOL. II. R 
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track them in their dazzling course, or suddenly making 
their appearance in every spot and in every scene, that 
they were the guardian spirits of the city. You have ex- 
plained, then, Says the utilitarian, the age and flourishing 
fortunes of Damascus : they arise from its advantageous 
situation ; it is well supplied with water. Is it better 
supplied than the ruins of contiguous regions? Did the 
Nile save Thebes ? Did the Tigris preserve Nineveh ?” 

The above is a correct delineation of the reality of 
Damascus, for it must bo owned that a cursory ramble 
through the narrow, irrcigular, and sometimes dirty streets 
of the city — apart from the recollection of its charming 
aspect at a distance, or of a glance into the interior of its 
palaces — would impress the stranger with anything but the 
correct id('a which Mr. Disraeli has favoured his readers 
with. I am at issue with the learned author, and perhaps 
with all travellers, about the original site of the Damascus 
of sacred story ; I have written a long and critical letter on 
the topography of ancient Dartiascus to my dear friend, 
Dr. August Ncander, of Berlin ; I have no time to translate 
it for you at present, but I can only mention that my 
personal examination of the neighbourhood between the 
River Barada and modern Damascus, induces me to believe 
that the present city stands on new ground ; and hence the 
fulfilment of Jehovah’s denunciations. 

“ The burden of Damascus. Behold, Damascus is taken 
away from lading a city, and it shall be a ruinous heap. 
The cities of Aroer are forsaken ; they shall be for flocks 
which shall lie down, and none shall make them afraid. 
The fortress also shall cease from Ephraim, and the 
kingdom from Damascus, and the remnant of Syria ; they 
shall be as the glory of the children of Israel, saith the 
Lord of hosts. And in that day it shall come to pass, that 
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the glory of Jacob shfdl be made thin, and the fatness of 
his flesh shall wax lean.”* 

“ Concerning Damascus. Hamath is confounded, and 
Arpad : for they have heard evil tidings, they are faint- 
hearted, there is sorrow on the s(‘a, it cannot be quiet. 
Damascus is waxed feeble, and turneth herself to flec', and 
fear hath s(;ized on her : anguisli and sorrows have takc'ii 
her as a woman in travail. How is the city of praise not 
left, the city of my joy ? Therefore her young men shall fall 
in her streets, and all the men of war shall lx? cut off in 
that day, siiith the Lord of hosts. And I will kindhi a 
in the wall of Damascus, and it shall consume tlu^ palaces 
of Ben-hadad.”t 

“Thus saith the Lord, for three transgn^ssions of Da- 
mascus, and for four I will not turn away the punishment 
thereof : because they have threshed Gilead with threshing 
instruments of iron. But 1 will send a fire into thi; house 
of Hazacl, which shall devour the palaces of Bcn-hadad. 
I will break also the bar of Damascus, and cut off the in- 
habitant from the plain of Aven, and him that holdcth the 
sceptre from the house of Eden : and the people of Syria 
shall go into captivity unto Kir, saith the Lord.”t 

On my arrival at such a city as this, you may well 
imagine how anxious I was to penetrate into every nook 
and hole of its multifarious departments ; I had no diffi- 
culty in accomplishing my heart’s dcjsire ; no door was 
closed before me. I have got access into many jdac(‘s 
where few travellers have; and even introduced some of 
my friends into houses where they had little chance ever 
to get admittance. My fellow-travellers se(jmed to gaze 

* Isaiah xvii. 1 — 4. % Amos i. 3 — 5. 

t Jeremiah xlix. 23— -27. 

R 2 
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with breathless admiration on the splendour and riches 
which charact<[;rize the palaces of the Jews here* — ^for palaces 

* My friend Mr. Woodcock, who accompanied me in part of 
my perambulations in the Jewish quarter, speaks thus rapturously 
of what he saw, and of what he was able to understand : “I had 
opportunity to visit the principal Jewish houses in Damascus, and 
I confess that their splendour and riches quite astonished me. One 
house in particular, belonging, if I remember right, to Rabbi Farhi, 
where Lord Sligo and Sir Moses Montehore lodged when in these 
parts, is ns elegant and classical as it is intrinsically magnificent. 
After passing through two or three small doors, at which we had 
all to bend, we arrived first at an outer court, surrounded by build- 
ings, and then at the grand quadrangle of the house. In the centre 
was a marble basin, into which the water was lazily triekling from a 
small pipe at the side ; near this was a large cluster of Chinese 
roses, and all about the court were large orange and lemon-trees, 
diffusing a pleasant smell with every stirring breeze. The pavement 
itself was marble. On the sides of this court there were large re- 
cesses in the building, under the canopy of a Gothic arch (slightly 
horse-shoed) springing from the wall, and resting on capitals of a 
Saracenic character. Before the chief of these is, as I remember, 
an arcade, of two or more arches, resting on columns ; round the 
interior of these recesses arc divans, spread with carpets and mats, 
luxurious and inviting. The rooms of the house, almost all, more 
or less, decorated, environ the square ; but the grand saloon, occupy- 
ing one side, is the most splendid of all. In length, it is quite 
palatial, though not very wide ; the roof is very lofty at both ex- 
tremities of the apartment, for the ceiling is here divided, as the 
room is, into three parts — the central hall, or entrance, with its 
court, and the two divans at either hand. The central roof is of 
vast height, and ornamented within, like the others, with arabesque 
patterns, painted in the richest colours, and gilded with pieces of 
mirrors, inserted so as to give the whole a veiy light effect. Large 
pendants hang down, richly ornamented, and a cornice of equal rich- 
ness supports the whole. The walls are a sort of mosaic of the 
Florentine kind, made out of the marbles of Syria, varied with 
mother-of-pearl, beautifully inlaid ; niches having canopies of Sara- 
cenic character, carved in the simple stone, are below, while richly- 
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they are, without any doubt — ^and they enjoyed the courtesy 
and good-will of my nation’s chiefs of this city. 

I have laid down as a rule for my correspondence to give 
each of my friends a description of particular departmi^nts. 
What I intend for you, is an account of a magnificent MS, 
of the Hebrew Bible, one of the ol(fest in the world, which 
came under my notice whilst hero. I am one of the few 
European travellers who have ever seen it ; there arc many 
here who have resided for years in this capital of ancient 
Syria, and have never beheld it. It will be interesting to 
you to know how I came to get a sight of an olyect 
which is considered so sacred as to l)e rendered almost 
invisible. 

When I was at Smyrna, the chivi Rabbi presenti^d me 
with a book, being a description of the land of my fathers ; 
in it I read the following passage : “ The author of the 
* Ahavath Zion ^ — (‘Love for Zion’) saw^ in one of the 
Damascus synagogues an extremely beautiful MS. of the 
Pentateuch, written a.m. *4749, [a.d. 799]. Also a very 
gorgeous and very ancient MS. of the whole Bibli*, which 
had beautiful illustrations, and the representation of the 
Temple, the representation of the walls which surrounded 
Jerusalem, the representation of the Tabernacle, its altars. 


painted and gilded sentences in Hebrew, from the Law, th6 Prophets, 
or the Talmud, meet everywhere the eye — in short, for the warm 
climate of Damascus, I can conceive nothing more apt and more 
gorgeous than such a house, and yet the exterior has a miserable 
mud wall. The reasons for this affected display of poverty are quite 
evident, for when the Pacha goes his ride through the city, he casts 
a taxgatherer's eye upon houses of good appearance, and inquires the 
names and stations of owners, such inquiries being rarely out of mere 
curiosity, but commonly producing a visit from the collector with in- 
creased demands.’* 
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and its furniture — gold as well as brass — and many more 
such illustrations; beautifully illuminated with golden figures. 
This was written a.m. 4341 [a.d..581].” Soon after I 
arrived hens I began to make inquiries about the latter, 
but one and all, though residents of the place for a long 
time, knciw not a syllable about that MS. They moreover 
declanid that I was duped by an old Hebrew writer, and 
some ventured even to sneer at my Jewish credulity. I 
felt greatly disappointed, for I am rather weak on that 
point. I am extrenujly enthusiastic about old MSS., and 
anticipated a luxurious treat in examining the one I read 
about. I, of course, despaired cvit seeing it since it was 
decided that it w'as a nonentity. 

Whilst walking through the streets, I accidentally entered 
into conversation with a venerable Rabbi ; we became very 
friendly together, and he complimented me that my Hebrew 
style equalled David’s and Isaiah’s. “ You seem to be very 
zealous for the Hebrew language ; follow me, and you 
shall si^e somi'thiug in Hebrew, Uie like of which you never 
saw before.” I thanked him, and followed him very closely. 
Ht‘ led me through many a narrow and filthy street, and 
at last knocki'd at a little insignificant door; a voice was 
heard, saying : “ Ahn hoo “ Who is there ?” The 
Rabbi n'plied, the door was opened, and 1 followed my 
veiu'rable. gui(K‘ into a spacious square, paved with white 
marble, having a fountain in the centre, which sent up its 
heavy showi'rs, which fell back on the marble bed with a 
splash and coolness peculiarly refresliing, and sparkled in 
the sun as glittering gems. The fountain was surrounded 
with divers trees — orange, lemon, apricot, fig — and the 
walls were decked with a bunded richly-hued and riclJy- 
scented plants. There were magnificent apartments on 
each side, and over the doors were inscribed pithy little 
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verses in Hebrew, conveying a sort of invitation and 
welcome to all those who understood their purport. 

V 2 T • » 

“ Blessed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and blessed 
shalt thou be, when thou goest out,” was the beginning ; 
but the invitation ended with several viTses of original eom- 
position, with which I will not burden you at present. Tiie 
major-domo came out to welcome me, and his inter(*sting 
family surrounchid me with smiling countenances, as if 
recognising an old friend. After a few word.s, the* Rabbi said 
once more, ‘‘ Follow me.” brought me into a inco library, 
opened a cupboard, from which Imj took out an antiquated 
and elaborately worked wooden box, which he o])ened, and 
produced a large silver box, fantastically chased, out of which 
he took a beautifully worked silk wraj)per, which he unfolded, 
and out came that gorgeous, that unrivalled, that truly unique 
triumph of penmanship. I snatched it and kisst^d it a, 
dozen times, whilst the crowd of Jews, who by this time 
assembled, felt themselves greatly scandalized, for they 
themselves arc only allowed to look at it once a year, that 
is on the feast {Smehath Tourah)^ “ the Joy 

of the Law,” which takes place at the tcirminjiiion of thi^ 
Feast of Tabernacles. I obtained permission to turn it 
over, leaf by leaf, and each page disclosed new master- 
pieces in the way of design in the marginal notes, and 
some of the illuminations I found therein were really asto- 
nishing. So graphic, so well .finished, so striking, that I 
could not help speaking out aloud : “ What wdll not Jewish 
skill accomplish !” I have seen almost all the MSS. in 
the various national libraries of Europe, but this one 
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deserves the palm for beauty and execution. I kissed it 
several times after I finished examining it, and reluctantly 
returned it to be restored to its shrine. After which we 
had a long and pleasant conversation about the Jews of 
Damiiscms ; of the character of their oppressor ; the great 
sufferings they were subjected to in the year 1840, in con- 
sequence of Romish Christian enmity and avarice. One 
Jew said “ Christians are an ungrateful set of men ! Who 
weni the people who took the part of the Christians, and 
who occupied the post of danger wh(m Mohammed’s suc- 
cessors laid siege to Damascus ? The Jews.* Who were 
the pc^oplc who kept the Moslem army at a distance, and 
thus pres(;rved Damascus to the Christians for a few days 
longer? The Jews-f And this is the gratitude we rc- 
etjived at their hands. Alas, cruel perscH^utioii !” “ But 
these Christians are ignorant,” was a reply of another. 
After partaking of coffet*, and smoking a couple of pipes, I 
l(4’t my n(3wly-acquired friends with a considerable degree of 
unwillingness. I have visited thV; synagogues, and also the 
.various schools. Was introduced to the celebrated family 
of Farhi, the patriarch of which was a great sufferer in the 
great persecution of 1 840. He lives in great style ; his 
mansion is splendid and grand. All the members of his 
family are so aftable and amiable, that I felt quite at home 

♦ “ Great was the consternation of the inhabitants, yet they set to 
work with desperate activity, to prepare for the coming storm. The 
fugitives had reinforced tlie garrison with several thousand effective 
men ; new fortifications were hastily erected. The walls were lined 
with engines to discharge stones and darts, which were managed by 
Jews skilled in their use.” — IVashingtun Irving, 

f The battle continued with great fury ; but such showers of 
stones, and darts, and other missiles were discharged by the Jews 
from the engines on the walls, that the besiegers were kept at a 
distance.” — Ibid, 
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with every one of them. They had a grateful recollection 
of Mr. Pieritz,* their able advocate of that melancholy 
year ; and when I told them that he was a personal friend 
of mine, they made several kind inquiries “ after his peace,” 
and begged that when I should see him, to remember them 
gratefully to him. They complained bitterly of th(! op- 
pression which they experience, both from Christians and 
Mohammedans ; both being guilty of the great crime of 
ingratitude. One aged Jew, narrated to me how a relation 
of his fared for endeavouring to benefit the inhabitants of 
Damascus. 

In 1820 , Malhcm Hahim filled the post of Minister of 
Finance to the Governor of Damascus. His talents, 
united with high integrity, soon placed him in the entire 
confidence of the Pacha. During nes^ly twenty years he 
availed himself of his favour, and not only ameliorated 
the condition of Israelites who inhabited the pachalics of 
Damascus and St. Jean d’Acre, but also supported the 
rights of the unfortunate,* encouraged commerce, and inde- 
fatigably attended to the prosperity of the country. He 
introduced regularity and strict economy in the public 
expenditure. He alone, among all the functionaries, had 
the cours^e to tell the truth to the Pacha, and opposed all 
unnecessary expenses and unjust imposts. In vain his 
friends counselled him to relax the rigidity of his prin- 
ciples, to suit the caprices of the Pacha. Malhem Hahim 
always replied, that, faithful to his duty, he ought to ri.sk 
everything honestly to serve his country, and that to yield 
to fear would be cowardice unworthy of a public func- 

* Once a Missionary of the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, now of the Society for 9>ap<>gating the 
Gk>spel in Foreign Parts. 
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tionary. His virtue proved fatal to him; for Abdallah 
Pacha, wearied with the prudent counsel and wise economy 
of his minister, and not daring to dismiss him, from appre- 
hension of causing general discontent, caused him to be 
assassinated at night, and had his body secretly thrown 
into the sea. The mysterious death of the upright Hebrew 
minister spread consternation throughout the country. 
The nationjil funds were profligately squandered by the 
prodigality of the Pacha’s courtiers. Abdallah did not 
long survive his odious crime. Mehemet Ali took pos- 
session of his pachalic, and made him atone, with the 
approval of all, for the guilt of having sacrificed a faithful 
servant and a loyal minister.* 

* I find the same circumstance related in “ Lcs Matinees du 
Samedi.” The following will be read by all philanthropists with 
great interest. It appeared in “ The Jewish Chronicle” of the 
12th of last July : 

Sir, 

Inclosed I beg to hand you the translation of a document which I 
have received iu a letter from a highly respectable gentleman at 
Damascus. 

Should you deem it of sufficient importance to insert it in your 
columns, I doubt not it will be read with interest and gratification, 
not merely by my co-religionists, but by thousands who, recollecting 
the severe persecutions to which the Jews have been subjected in 
the East, ahd particularly in Damascus not many years since, will 
recognise in it evidence of a desire on the part of the Sultan not 
only to guard them for the future from the effects of prejudice 
and intolerance, but to secure for them that consideration to which, 
in common with others, of whatever creed, they are justly 
entitled. 

My correspondent, whose letter is dated the 28th of May, states, 
that Osman Bey, on his arrival there at the beginning of the month, 
after producing the Sultan’s order for the remodelling of the Council 
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I returned to the Hotel de I’Europe in the evening, and 
was glad to be summoned to the table-d'hdte. At dinner 

(which formerly had consisted of Moslems exclusively, to the num- 
ber of twelve), proceeded to constitute five Moslems members of the 
Council, and addressed the note in qi^pstion to the chief liabbi, as 
well as similar notes to the local heads of the Catholic and Greek 
Churches, desiring each of them to furnish a member from their 
co-religionists, to occupy a seat in the new Uivan. He further 
informs me that the choice of the Jewish community had fallen 
upon a venerated and respected man, Mr. Mcir Solomon Farhi, who 
had been a severe sufferer from the calumny and persecutions con- 
nected with the lamentable affair of 1840. 

I have troubled you with this brief summary of the contents of 
my correspondent’s letter, so far as it relates narratively to the 
subject of Osman Bey’s note ; as in the event of your publishing 
that note, it is a material point that you should bo furnished with 
the authentic relative infornmtion, of which you may perhaps also 
see fit to make use. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Moses Montkfioke. 

Grosvenor Gate, Park Lane, July 5. 


“ Translation of a note addressed to the chief Rabbi at Damascus by 
Osman Bey, President of the Municipal Council. 

“ In obedience to Ilis Majesty’s pleasure relative to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Municipal Councils in sundry important provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire, several respectable members have already been 
elected, with the view to the constitution of the Council of Damas- 
cus. It is, however, necessary that other members be also elected 
from the Christian and Israelite communities by the votes of the 
higher classes of their co-religionists respectively. 

“ The chief liabbi is hereby accordingly invited to summon the 
leading members of his community, and, with their aid and concur- 
rence, to dect some person of talent and integrity, and depute him 
to attend the Council to-morrow, for the confirmation of his appoint- 
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1 related my adventures in the presence of my fellow- 
pilgrims, *who did not accompany me the first day, and by 
some means, even my friend W. remained behind, and 
therefore saw nothing ; and a few other gentlemen, among 
whom was a very intelligent individual — a Mr. Brooke, of 
Norton Priory, Cheshire— whom I had the pleasure of first 
meeting at Beyrout. Messrs. W. and B. asked whether 
they might be permitted to inspect the extraordinary MS. 
“ which turned up after all” the sneers and jeers which 
they bestowed upon me for my Jewish credulity. I told 
them the sanctity in which it was held, and that the Jews 
themselves were only allowed to see it once in the year. 
This explanation only made them long the more for a sight. 
I promised therefore to try again, for which my friends 
were very much obliged to me. Accordingly, the following 
morning we set out very early in search of the Jewish Rabbi, 
the cicerone of the preceding djiy ; I found him examining 
a large school of cross-legged sitting boys. I commu- 
nicated to that Master in Israel the desire of my friends to 
see that unique MS. He observed, “ Your eyes beheld the 
smoke which ascended from the nostrils of some of the Jews, 
for allowing you to sec it, how much more will their 
anger kindle against me, if I make that holy and precious 
thing so common, as to exhibit it two days, one after 

meat as a member of that body, when he will be required to produce 
a declaration in attestation of his election under the seals of the said 
chief Rabbi and of his other constituents. 

It is therefore notified that you should forthwith proceed to 
such election, and instruct the person who may be elected to 
present himself at the Council to-morrow. 

(Signed) “ Osman Bey, 

** President of the Council. 


“ 7 Rajiab, 1266.” 
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another; and that to a mixed multitude of Gentiles and 
strangers?” To which I replied, in kind: “kave not 
your ears listened to the plaints of your brethren against 
the ingratitude of the Roman Christians? how they re- 
lated what they have done for Christians? and how the 
Christians requited the kind aid— which the Hebrews of 
Damascus afforded them in the day of trouble, and in 
the time of calamity — with unkindness and cruelty ? and 
will you now act the same ungrateful being to these 
Englishmen ? Who were the people, in 1840, who 
held large assemblies, and called upon their monarch to 
interfere with the- powers of Dnmas<^us in favour of the 
calumniated Jews ? The English Christians. Who were 
the people who deputed one of their zedous missionaries 
to take his life in his hand, and go and plcitd in 
your behalf? The English Christians. I eould re- 
count to you a long roll of benefits which the English have 
showered upon the Jewish people whenever they had 
an opportunity. And will you act the same ungrateful 
beings which you despise and mourn over ? Surely 
ingratitude is not the character of my race. Arise, 
therefore, and come with us — plead with the gainsaying 
Jews as I pleaded with you, and their tongues will cleave 
to the roof of their mouth, and their mouths will be 
stopped murmuring, and they will be glad that they are 
able to deal kindly by those who dealt kindly by them.” 
My harangue had the desired effect. The Rabbi rose, and 
he and I walked ahead, and our Gentile friends said, 
according to prophecy, “ Come, let us go with you.” We 
went the same way, passed through the same avenues, and 
found ourselves in the same square. We encountered a few 
oppositionists, but the Rabbi repeated his and my speeches 
to the murmurers, and they changed their tone. The same 
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process was gone through in the library, and the looked-for 
object made its appearance. Messrs. Brooke and Woodcock 
— ^who are men of exquisite good taste; — ^were lost in admira- 
tion. Mr. Brooke being an English officer, and I determined 
to impress upon the minds of our Jewish friends, the fact of 
that gentleman being one of Our Gracious Majesty’s life- 
guards, the Rabbi thought he would puzzle the British 
soldier, by showing him, in the MS., a beautiful illumination 
of the traditional sevenfold wall which surrounded Jericho, 
whi(;h was of so labyrinthine a chjiractcr, that he thought no 
G(Jntilc could find his way into the city, even if the gates 
were thrown open. But the British officer, after a couple of 
failures, found liis marauding finger in the heart of the 
city. “ Verily,” cried out the Rabbi, “ English Christians 
are not like any other Gentiles !” Mr. B. was so enchanted 
with the MS. that he wished to purchase it ; he said to 
me : “ Will you ask the Rabbi whether five thousand 
piastres would pay for it?” I did so, but there ply was : 
“ Not five hundred thousand — not five millions — not five 
hundred millions of piastres would pay for it ! It is not 
•to be sold for all the gold and silver in the world 1” I 
took down the name of the donor, with which I was 
obliged to be satisfied. It wjis presented to the family 
by Rabbi Elisha, the son of Ibibbi Abraham, the son of 
Rabbi Babnisty, the son of Rabbi Elisha, surnamed 
Karskas, a.m. 5143, [a.d. 1383.]”'*^ And after some 

* Mr. Woodcock writes thus respecting the MS. : ** There are 
the illuminated borders, and occasionally whole pages, occupied 
with a pattern in arabesque, containing one eminent sentence. 
These are most beautifully drawn in gold and colours, and the 
choice of patterns, or rather the invention of them, and combination 
of forms (rarely, if ever representing any natural object), certainly 

shows a very high style of skill. Mr. Owen Jones, even with the 
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conversation, we took a walk through the city, wondering at 
the mixed multitudes before as. I cannot afford time in 
this, for description.* 

Alhambra for his theme, has not produced anything so original 
and rich. Knots and chains in complicated folds form a prominent 
feature in these designs ; and I fancied I could trace in many of 
them a great likeness to the rich painted windows of the Byzantine 
style, which, about a century after, were so generally diffused 
throughout Europe. There is in one page an attempt to repre- 
sent the vessels of the Jewish temple, but they are merely gilded 
outlines. A large part of the volume is adorned by a border of an 
ornamental pattern, formed by a commentary on the text, written 
in letters almost microseojnc, more curious and difficult of execution 
than pleasing to the eye. The whole is written on vellum, and 
seems in excellent preservation.” 

A Damascus correspondent of mine jiromised to procure for me 
correct facsimiles of all the illuminations of that magnificent MS., 
but he has not made his promise good as yet. 

* To gratify some of my readers who are partieularly anxious for 
descriptions, I make the following quotation from Mr. Woodcock, 
who was always at my elbow? and to whom I left this part of the 
work. “Truly, the characters and costumes which met the eye 
were such as few cities in the world can show for variety. The 
coarse, sensual Turk, in his gay jacket lined with fur, his waistcoat 
embroidered with gold, his rich shawl girdle, his fidl white breeches, 
scarlet or yellow slippers, and high turban or red skull-cap ; the 
swaggering Greek, in less gay colours than the Turk, but with stiff 
embroidered greaves and longer tasselled cap ; the tall, severe, 
haughty-looking Bedouin, his naked limbs scarcely concealed by the 
striped white and brown blanket, which hangs over his kingly form 
from the very top of his head, glowering upon the passer-by from 
his brown face, with eyes bright and fierce as those of a panther ; 
the merchant of Aleppo, with pointed cap, furs and flowing robes ; 
the Persian, with high, black, lambskin head-dress, dark and richest 
silken garments, and soft, effeminate countenance ; the black 
Nubian or Ethiopian, gaily decked with gold and finery, and often 
with delicately-formed, regular features ; the Greek priest, in his 
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Early this morning, my friends and myself took an 
hour’s ride, north of Damascus ; we crossed a beautiful 
stream, supposed to be the ancient Abana, one of those 
rivers of Damascus whose superiority to the waters of 
Israel, Naaman the Syrian, whilst yet a leper, so haughtily 
asserted, when the Prophet Elisha bid him to wash seven 
times in the River Jordan. After looking at the tomb of 
Mr. Ramsey, Lord Lindsay’s amiable companion during 
his Lordship’s travels, we proceeded to Gubcr, or Juber. 
There is a synagogue at that small place, which is con- 
sidered the most ancient in the world; and, moreover, 
Hebrew writers affirm that it is built over the cave of 
Elijah. I suppose they must mean over one of his caves, 
as well as on the spot where Jehu and Hazael were 
anointed to be kings over Israel. Gubcr being only about 
an hour’s ride from Damascus, the Jews therefore prefer 
residing in the largest of the two ; the former place, as a 
matter of course, has but a scanty Jewish congregation. I 
found two Jews only in the synagogue. I asked for the 


flowing black robe and round-topped cap ; the Latin monk, in the 
brown, coarse habit of his order ; the soldier of the Porte, in an 
anomalous regimental of rough blue cloth and scarlet facings, fitting 
closely to the body, coarse and dirty ; the stately yet bending Jew, 
here turbaned and liabited almost like the Moslem, but with less 
gay colours, his beard flowing over his chest, and his black, meaiting 
eyes glancing carefully around ; the Dervish, with his odd, conical- 
topped, white hat, without a brim ; the European, half attempting 
to adopt (from choice or necessity) the Oriental dress and fashion ; 
and lastly, the disgusting Santon, or holy man, whose sanctity consists 
in being excessively dirty, and with no other garment than dirt to 
conceal his naked body; all these, and more, pass in an ever- 
changing panorama before the eye, and furnish plenteous food for 
amusement and curiosity.” 
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Hebrew MS. — I knew of the existence of one in that 
synagogue, from which Bishop Alexander, in 1843, 
preached the Gospel to the Jewish Rabbi tl^ere. The 
volume was soon shown* me. It is by no means so 
fine a masterpiece as the Damascus one, but it is cer- 
tainly much older. A most awful anathema is written 
on the cover, against any one selling or stealing it. My 
object was to do neither, but I took occasion to point 
out, even to the two Jews, Him of whom that MS. 
spoke, and to which I first of all attended. I left a 
couple of N(iw Testaments in the synagogue. I descended 
into the famous crypt, or cave, and amused myself for 
about a quarter of an hour r(‘ading the various autographs 
I found there, also the autograph of the lat(^ lamented 
Bishop of Jerusalem. Having then seen all I wished 
at Juber, I returned to Damascus about ten o’clock, a.m. 
I went again to the Jewish quarter, and visited as many 
more of my bn^thren as I conveniently could, amongst 
whom was the principal *Jew. He, as well as his whole 
family, were exceedingly kind. He read the New Testur 
ment at Bagdad, and was well informed. 

I regret that I am obliged to close this epistle, as I 
have many things to say about this city, but your Lord- 
ship may perhaps see some of my other letters to some 
of my friends in Ireland. 

I am, my Lord, 

Yours, &c,, &c. 


VOL. II. 


s 
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LETTER pciv. 

TO LADY MARY LINDSAY, GLASNEVIN HOUSE. 

Damascus, April, 1848. 

My dear Lady Mary, 

I promised to write to you from this beautiful place, and 
of course do it I will ; I only wish that I had more time 
for doing it. 

Amongst the many b<'auti(‘s Damascus is proud of, is 
one of which she has abundant reason to be so ; viz., the 
beauty of her fair si'X. I own this species of Elsham’s 
charms would entirely have escaped my observation, had 
not rny attention b('en caUed to it by one of my com- 
panions. In our rounds in the Jewish quarter, Mr. 
Woodcock was very anxious to sec the beautiful Esther, 
of whom Mrs. Romer speaks in such raptures. We suc- 
ceeded in getting thither. We found her sitting, or rather 
lounging gracefully on a divan, smoking a richly-orna- 
m(*nted nargi'Ua, and tending an infant boy. The group 
was intensely picturi'squc, but Esther’s beauty was mate- 
rially impaired by Timer’s ruthless hand, as well as by 
corroding care ; and Mr. W. felt disappointed. I did 
not care, for my mind was in quest of other discoveries. 
How^ever, whilst continuing our researches in that quarter, 
1 observed a splendid mansion open, and 1 entered thither. 
It was the house of a Rabbi Judah, a Polish settler. The 
men were from home, and the women were busily engaged 
preparing for. the Feast of the Passover, which was very 
nigh at hand. The mother of this Israelitish family was 
extremely courteous and welcomed us at once, ordered 
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coffee and pipes for us, and conversed very freely on 
different subjects. Strange to say, I happened to know 
something of her family, and slie of mine, and we became 
very intimate. She learned that I was a Christian, and 
she lamented the curse which I inflicted on my family ; 
and I grieved to tell her that she* was in fatal error, and, 
nolens volens, a spirited discussion was entered upon. 
According to the estimate formed by my antagonist’s 
daughter-in-law, I had to deal with the most learned 
W’oman of Damascus. Mrs. Rabbi Judah took the part 
of the Tiilmud “ through thick and thin,” as the saying 
is. When I had occasion to say to her: “ You need 
not stand up and defend the Rabbies ; they have dictated 
a very unpolite prayer, to be offered by men, which re- 
flects anything but credit upon them, and honour upon 
you, viz., 

tmtfR Kbit} ub'wr^ 

T • • r T V T ^ T * V V •• v; tI t - T 

“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, King of 4hc uni- 
verse, that Thou hast not created me a woman.*’ To 
which my opponent replied : “ The Rabbies were assuredly 
right ; we poor women are but like donkeys, and so is 
every woman in the world ; a poor, helpless creature, unfit 
for anything.” Her boy, a sharp young fellow, returned 
just then from school, said to his mother, in a most 
untilial tone : “ Then why do you oppose him ? he is also 
a man, and therefore infinitely superior to you in intellect 
as well as in anything else. I perfectly agree with you, 
mother, and you are therefore unfit to reason on any 
subject.” Upon which I gave the boy severe lecture 
on his violating the Fifth Commandment ; but this did 
not stop his audacious tongue. A great number of 

s 2 
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Jewesses assembled together, and whilst I was quietly 
giving an exposition of my views, a daughter of Israel 
would now and then assail me, but this little fellow would 
interpose, and say : “ Now, thou art a woman, bear that 
in mind which had the effect of keeping them silent. 
Whilst I was engaged in this work, my friend W. was 
scanning the lovely fsiccs of my combatants, and he, as 
soon as he got an opportunity, whispered in my ear: 
“ These are pretty woman, and no mistake. Look at 
that charming crcatur(5,” pointing to a beautiful girl 
sitting on a divan, amongst some gay and gaudy clothing, 
which she put in some order. She was beautiful. My 
attention was then directed towards that lovely maid, and 
I asked — do not be shocked at what I am going to say, 
it is a matter-of-course question amongst the Jews in the 
East — I asked Hannah when she was going to be married. 
She blushed, and looked lovelier than ever, and said : “ In 
about three months.’^ The following is Mr. Woodcock’s 
account of this, his visit, when He returned to the hotel in 
the evening, for his mind was full of it : 

“ When my friend Mr, Margoliouth and myself entered 
the room, the female part of the family were busily en- 
gaged in preparing for the Passover, and the beautiful 
Hannah sat, not ungracefully, among a heap of gay cloth- 
ing, with which she was in some way occupied with a 
needle. Her mother and aunt rose and courteously re- 
ceived us, apologizing greatly for the disorderly state of 
the house. Jewesses from the adjacent houses were 
added to those of that household, and Mr. M. engaged 
them in controversy ; but Hannah continued, and every 
now and the|^ glanced curiously at us from her large 
black eyea, till the conversation turning to family matters, 
she was referred to. Now it happened that there stood 
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in a comer of this lofty room, a curious pair of clogs or 
pattens, having high props under the toe and heal, and 
beautifully inlaid with mother-of-pearl. These, my frltTid 
espied, and with some curiosity, demanded their 
They were Hannah’s holiday clogs, the mother said, and 
on great days of rejoicing, when she is followed by a long 
train to her dress, she wore tliein ; would we like to see 
her put them on ? Of course we would, if it were not 
too much trouble. Tlu' damsel blushed a good deal, but 
rose and equipped her pretty, small feet in these queer- 
looking things, which certainly seemed monstrously out 
of character. But the worst was yet to come. My friend 
was too well pleased with this odd part of .Jewish costume 
not to desire to have a picture of it. If I would be so 
kind, I was to sketch the blushing and yc't laughing 
Hannah. I am neither a Reynolds nor a Grant, and so 
I said, and made all sorts of excustjs ; my p(‘ncil-point 
was broken ; I had onl^ a small sketch-book with me ; 
I had — it was of no use. Tliere was a brief pause in 
the conversation ; the fair Jewess changed her position 
repeatedly, and I made violent use of Indian-rubber. ‘ Tis 
not a good likeness,’ said Mr. M. ‘ Didn’t I UA\ you ?’ 
answered I. The ladies examined it, and shook their 
heads ambiguously. There was but one way to n'gain 
their good opinion, and that was to utter a compliment. 
1 tried. ‘ Tell the fair Hannah,’ said I, to Mr. M., ‘ that 
were I the best of painters, I could not approach the; beauty 
of the original.’ ‘ That will do very well ; your compliment 
is better than youp picture.’ 

It appears that Damascus has always been celebrated for 
her fair sex. One of the Arabian poets said : “ Ma bein 


* Sec also Mr. Woodcock’s Scripture Lands.” 
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Jabiha wa bob Breedha kamaron yagheeb walrf badron 
yatt lahoo ,” — " Between Jubieh (one part of the town) and 
the gate Breedha (the opposite part of the town), one 
moon sets and, a thousand full moons rise.” The moon 
being the most favoured emblem of beauty. 

T send you herewith Mr. W’s sketch, but it is a mali- 
cious libel upon the fair creature for whom it was in- 
tended. 

I am, my dear Lady Mary, 

Yours, &c., &c. 


LETTER XXV. 

TO DR. AUGUST NEANDER. BERLIN. 

' Safet, April, 1848. 

My dear Dr. Neander, 

This being one of the cities wliich our brethren d(?eni 
holy, I do not think you will be displeased with an epistle 
from hence. I need not tell you the reason why our 
people consider it holy, and the privileges they fancy they will 
bo entitled to by being buried here. I do not intend to 
analyze the merits of those opinions, but I do most sin- 
cerely mourn over their present abject condition. I have 
obtained a copy of a Hebrew petition, which lies now for 
signature in the different synagogues of Safet and Ti- 
berias. The petition is soon to be forwarded to the Queen 
of Great Britain, imploring Her Most Gracious Majesty 
to appoint a Consul for Safet, who would be the means of 
protecting them against their relentless persecutors and 
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oppressors. The petition is very curiously worded, but it 
affords a graphic, though melancholy state of the poor 
Jews here. I transcribe for you the copy I got. You 
will observe that the person upon whom they fixed 
as their Consul is none other than Mr. James Coben, 
the Missionary of the London* Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews. It already contains uj)- 
wards of three hundred suppliants. 

As a specimen of Hebrew penmanship, it is the finest 1 
have ever seen, and very p<;culiar in its diction. I dare 
say our beloved Queen is acquainted with some of the 
peculiar Arabic-Hebrew idioms.* 

“ To our most excellently glorious, truly beloved, dear 
and precious, even Victoria, by tlu^ grace of the Lord of 
hosts. Queen of England, Scotland, and Ireland. She is 
more precious than mbit's; she is the diirling of all 
Sovereigns. She is the lily of the valley. She is famous 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, and to the most distant 
ears. She is an infinilcly precious ])e!irl. She is alto- 
gether beautiful, and there is no blemish in her. Strength 
and glory arc her garments. She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom. The children of men collect together, 
gather up, embrace and kiss the dust of her feet. Her 
fear and terror are upon all the dwellers of the earth. Sh<! 
is highest of all the Monarchs of this globe. She practises 
mercy, judgment and justice towards Jill the inhabitants and 
great ones of the universe. All the nobles and senators, 

* If not, the accompanying translation will facilitate Her llajcsty’s 
reading of the original, which must long since have been forwarded 
to our Queen. The author is in possession of a copy of the original, 
and would be glad to show it to any one interested in such curiosities 
of Hebrew literature. 
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as soon as they hear her extremely wide-spread fame, 
attend to her high behests. May the throne of her king- 
dom be established for ever and ever, so that her children 
may sit as kings to the end of the world, and may their 
eyes behold each other with joy and* gladness, and may their 
enemies be clothed with 'shame and confusion, and lick the 
dust of their feet, Amen. May it thus please God. 

“ Israel, the people of God, prepare a supplication to the 
excellent honour of the beauty and praise of her magnifi- 
cences, who implore to be holpen from the throne of Her 
Majesty’s kingdom. For the enemies of the petitioners 
prolong their yoke simply because the petitioners adore and 
worship th(j name of the Lord God. May He that dwelleth 
in the heavens deliver us, and all those who take refuge 
under His wings, speesdily and in haste, Amen. 

“ We, the undersignesd, have hensin, by the most solemn 
asseveration, that by reason of our great distresses and 
great troubles, we solicited the excellent James Cohen 
(Missionary to the Jews at Safdt), of London — may that 
city continue till the days of Elijah — to stand by our right 
liand and to sj)cak and solicit in our behalf tlie counte- 
nance ot ILa* Most Gracious Majesty for help and support ; 
that she may assist and uphold us. It is well known* that 
we, the sacred congregations of Israel, who reside in the 
holy cities ot Safet and Tiberias — may those cities be 
rebuilt — writhe under the most intolerable yoke. The 
Moslems eat our very flesh, and, as a recompense, mock us 
and laugh us to scorn. Little ones and servants exercise 
dominion over us ; they robbed us of our cattle and sub- 
stance. For since we sinned before the Lord our God and 
the God of our fatliers, our crown was removed from our 
heads ; and now, O Most Gracious Queen, let our prayer 
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come up before your Majesty^ and let not your Majesty 
hide your face from our supplication ; for we are not so 
obtuse and stiff-necked as to forget the vast measure of 
your Majesty’s goodness which you have shown towards 
our brethren, the children of Israel, of Damascus and of 
several other places, to deliver thchi out of the hands of 
their enemies, and commanded the Princes and governors 
to protect the poor nation of the J(^ws. And as your 
Most Gracious Majesty heard their cry, so wc beseech you 
to hear and answer us also in mercy and good-will. And 
may the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in his good 
pleasure and infinite mercies, hear again your Majesty 
from His holy heavtais, Amen. May this be tla^ will of 
God. Let it be known then, that were our tongues even 
like the pens of ready writers, our mouths could not 
possibly narrate, iK^r could even the most distinguished 
artist depict in the proper colours tlie extent of our 
troubles and the bitter captivity wliich we endure. But we 
hope that the bearer of ftiis, Mr. James Cohen, will relate 
orally to your Gracious Majesty, and the words spoke from 
the fulness of his heart, will assuredly pen(itrate your heart. 
This excellent man has been residing amongst us in these 
holy places for some time, and his eyes beheld the extent of 
our sorrows by reason of the oppressive and intolerable cap- 
tivity w’^hich we endure. Our enemies continually wreak 
vengeance upon us. Th(;y malign us with malicious 
malignity ; they calumniate us with foul calumny ; they 
bear false witness against us; they devour everything 'we 
possess, and yet are so impudent as to say : ‘ We have not 
devoured your property, but give us more;’ they plague 
us with strange accusations before their great mem ; they 
beat us publicly, and none say to them : ‘ What do ye ?’ they 
rob our houses, and there is no deliverer; they borrow 
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from US and do not repay ; they take away their pledges 
and afterwards deny their having done so. They compel 
us to give them bribes, in order to fill their purses ; they 
take away the furniture of our houses, in order to furnish 
their houses. Yet all this does not satisfy them; they 
must needs, moreover,^ issue against us evil and cruel 
decrees. Jehovah, from heaven above, who judgeth the 
people with uprightness. He knows the secrets of men’s 
hearts ; for even their (the Moslem’s) nobles, senators, 
rulers and judges care for nothing else but to fill their 
bellies and purses. They decree unrighteous decrees, to 
turn aside the needy from judgment and to take away the 
right from the poor people of the Lord, even the Jews, 
that widows may be their prey, and that they may rob the 
fatherless. Botli old and young make a noise, and say : 
‘ Who are these Jews, that they should be allow(^d to live 
upon earth ? Let us take their silver, and let their substance 
be our spoil.’ They robbed us ovct and over again, 
especially of later years, since the departure of Ibrahim 
Pacha ; since then we liavt* not experienced, we have not 
even witnessed anything good, but iniquitous judgments 
and vile calumnies were our portions. We have also been 
abused, dealt with trinichcTously, and become lost in the 
eyes of the Nazarencs. Our hope is lost — God forbid — 
say they, and the wrathful anger of the Lord is upon 
us, and therefore there is none who would protect us 
or listen to our petition. But with the British Govern- 
ment it is just the contrary^ they always practice 
mercy and righteousness, and pity the seed of Jacob, and 
shield them in their season of trouble. This, therefore, 
emboldens and cncoumges us to write and send our peti- 
tion before the throne of Her Gracious Majesty. And 
through the excellent Mr. James Cohen, to supplicate the 
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forces of your Majesty’s nobles, princes, and senators, to 
speak a good word for your Majesty’s sei^'ants — who are 
obedient to your Majesty’s mandates — to take us under 
the merciful shadows of your Majesty’s wings, and to 
appoint Mr. James Cohen as your Majesty’s Consul of 
Safet and Tiberias, to protect us ‘and our children witli 
your Majesty’s upright protection. For he (Mr. C.) 
knoweth our language*, and the language? of the Gentiles 
amongst whom we sojourn. He knows us all, and is 
also known to us as a man who is able to bear our burdens, 
especially since no one helps us as he does. From the 
time that Consuls from your Most Gracious Majesty ciime 
into some places of this <M)untry, Israel — in those places — 
by reason of their protecting ciire, enjoy a comparative 
rest; especially by reason of the protection afforded by 
his Excellency Colonel Rose, and his Excellency Mr. Finn 
—may their praise be exalted. We hope, therefore, that 
your Most Gracious Majesty will show us this great kind- 
ness, and commission M’r. James Cohen to act in the 
c!»pacity of a Consul. In these places, as already men- 
tioned, there is not a single person who would protect us ; 
and the above-named distinguished pcrsonsigcs Jire several 
days’ distance from us. We pray and beseech, therefore, 
your Most Gracious Majesty to have pity and compassion 
upon the people of God, according to the multitude of 
your Majesty’s mercira. Oh, heiu* and answer us, and 
graciously and condescendingly have respect to our re- 
quest, and exercise your mercies upon scattered Israel. 
And the Lord God will strengthen, from Hciivcn above, 
the glory of your Majesty’s kingdom. Amen. Thus shall 
be the pleasure of the Lord.” 

A similar petition was sent by those Jews, a few weeks 
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ago, to the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews, for the appointment of a physician. 

I visited the synagogues of Safet with greater interest 
than I have done any other synagogues before. These are 
the synagogues of Galilee. And though the Jews call 
Safet holy, because of the many Rubbics who flourished 
here, and because some of the Prophets — as our brethren 
affirm — were interred here, still Christians may also accord 
that appellation to this city ; for Jesus must often have 
preached here, as one of the cities of the province he was 
brought up in. I had many opportunities of much inter- 
course with the Jews. The poor Jews arc awfully super- 
stitious and credulous ; if I were to t(;ll you all they told 
me you would even laugh. I am almost sorry that I listened 
to them, for they now and then dispelled the solemn feeling 
which took possession of my soul, and which influence I 
enjoyed very much. The poor people pointed out to rae^ 
with great gravity, the place wdiere our patriarch Abraham 
stood, when Rabbi Ari summoned him, about three hundred 
years ago, to complete a Minyan.* Also the site where 
Shem and Eber had their college, and a great many such 
wonderful lions. I found the poor Jews not averse to 
listen to the message of peace, when I addressed myself to 
their feelings. In the evening a very intelligent Jew came 
to my tent and pointed out the disastrous consequences of 
the last earthquake. In reply to which, I said, “ What else 
can the Jews of these places expqpt ? Behold yon Mount 
Tabor, the hill on which your Messiah was transflgured, 
and a voice from heaven prockiimed : ‘ This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased but our forefathers turned 


* Sec vol. I. p. 29. 
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a deaf ear to the celestisil mandate.” And thus 1 pointed 
to all the places in this vicinity which are recorded in 
Gospel history. This mode of preaching has a wonderful 
effect upon a devout-minded Israelite. My visitor seemed 
very much affected, and said he thought sometimes that God 
must have some great cause of anger agdnst IsratJ, since 
he allows them so long to Iks trampled upon and crushed 
by his own enemies. But the Lord Messiah will not tarry 
much longer, and then their final and effectual dcHvenincc 
will take pktee. “ Amen,” was my heinttelt response. 

Adieu, fiu^well. 

Yours faithfully, &c. 


LETTER XXVI. 

TO THE llEV. DR. UORLOCK, BOX. 

Nablous, April, 1850. 

My dear Sir, 

I will give you but a brief account of my visit to Galilee 
and its principality, Nazareth, where I also spent yc.stcrday’.s 
Sabbath-day. My companions and myself spent a day in 
each of the principal places in that province. Two of them 
are deemed holy, and po.ssess and confer, in the Jewish 
mind, important privileges. We left the first of those 
sacred cities — Safet — the day before yesterday, on our way 
to the second — Tiberias. It was a beautiful day, and the 
fields through which we passed were covered with the 
richest and most gaily coloured annuals, bulbous plants, and 
shrubs, which covered the ground and ro.se luxuriantly, 
often higher than our stirrups. The masses of brilliant 
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colour, the yellow of marigolds, the scarlet of poppies and 
a magnificent adonis, the rose-pink of the linum, a straw- 
colourcd scabious, yellow and white peas, graceful vetches 
of every shade* of pink and lilac,* and now and then tall 
clumps of wild, pink holy-oak, shooting up above the surfiice 
of that magnificent natural carpet, all this lavish outpouring 
of beauty seemed to us to usher in, by a path bestrewn with 
flowers, the entrance of those scenes so loved, and trodden, 
and hallowed by the Saviour.* I must not give you all 
the particulars — I must reserve some for letters to other 
friends. 

We reached Tiberias about two o’clock, p.m. I strolled 
along the shore of the lake for about an hour gathering 
some shells, and reading those passages of Gospel his- 
tory with which Tiherias stands associated. Our tents 
were pitched about a mile and a half to the south of tlio 
city, on the banks of the lake. As soon as this was done, 
I went into the city to learn something of the inhabitants. 
I found both synagogues filled with Jews. Some of the 
very aged ones wito dressed in white, in their grave- 
clothes, waiting earnestly for the summons to their last 
account. All, young and old, were very intent upon the 
study of those traditions which make the Word of God of 
none effect. There was a young boy about thirteen years of 
age, and already a husband ; his eyes were very sore, in 
consequence of incessant reading. He was advised to 
intermit his reading, as it might^rove fatal to his sight. 
To which he n^lied : “ It will be time to intermit reading 
when I am deprived of my sight, but as long as light 
is granted me, be it ever so faint, I will use it.” On my 
return to my tent, I went to bathe in the bath built 


♦ See also Mr. Woodcock’s Scripture Lands.” 
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by Ibrahim Pacha over thc‘ hot springs, which represent 
the baths or station of Emmaus, whereof Josephus speaks. 
I felt so ill and debilitated after doing so, that I would 
never advise you, when you visit Tiberias, to imitate this 
deed of mine. I was obliged to lie down almost help- 
less. 

Suddenly a great wind arose, and my tent shook 
ten'ibly ; if it wen*, not for Mr. W.’s precaution, every- 
thing belonging to us would have been swept into the 
lake ; and the Sea of Galilee itself, which was but a few 
moments befoni tranquil and serene was wrought into 
madness by the angry and violent breeze, and had a boat 
been sailing on it, she would assuredly have been dash(‘d 
into pieces. So much for infidel Volney’s criticism. The 
wind, however, after a few hours* rage, subsided ; and I 
was favoured with a good night’s n^st. 1 fidt refreslu'd 
the following morning, and was equal to prosecute my 
journey towards that absorbingly interesting place, Na- 
zareth. 

After passing the supposed place when; the miraede 
of the loaves and fishes was performed, and of the sup- 
posed places of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
and the probable spot of Cana of Galil(;e; about three 
hours afterwards we came in sight of Nazareth. The first 
view of it is very beautiful, and to the Christian enchanting. 
We pitched our tents not far from “ the Well of the 
Virgin,” the liveliest ^pot in the whole of Nazareth, 
for the women and children must needs come there to draw 
water.* 

* My friend Mr. Woodcock indulged in such a passage as tliis ; 
“ All additional charm was given to a scene lovely in itself ; for truly 
those graceful women of Nazareth, with their gay and tasteful dress, 
the hanging sleeve, rich jacket, folding trowsers, and long head-dress 
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I will not trouble you with the reflections which filled 
my mind. You can easily imagine the feeling of a 
Christian on a Lord’s-day, for the first time, in the place 
where the Saviour of the world .tabernacled, after seeing 
all the apocryphal places which prolific imaginations have 
invented. Towards evening I proposed to my fellow-pil- 
grims to leave early this morning, and endeavour to ride 
very fast the whole day and part of this night, in order to 
arrive at Jerusalem by to-morrow, as there is a probability 

descending with their hair down their back, when added to the 
stately even gait, needful to keep the pitcher upright on the head, 
composed the most lovely groups I had seen in Palestine. The 
exquisite symmetry and beauty of the upraised arm of many of these 
dark-eyed damsels (the finger just steadying the balanced water-jar 
with a touch), and of the little firm-set foot, often without a slipper, 
were not confined to one or two, hut seemed extended to them all ; 
and in these features they were fit models for a sculptor.*^ 

When my friend had occasion to speak of the maids of Jezreel, he 
gave vent to expressions which may not he at all palatable to his 
countrywomen. ** Several girls stood around the well’s mouth with 
their pitchers ; and I noticed again the extreme beauty of their 
form, and the delicate symmetry of their hands, arms and feet, 
unconstrained as they were by the mischievous notions of European 
fashions, or the wretched incarcerations of stays and light shoes. 
Dark indeed they were, these daughters of Jezreel ; their head-dress 
and their dowry a string of coins hound across their sunburnt 
forehead ; their clothing poor and scanty ; hut with all this, their 
black and flashing syes, their noble features, their free and graceful 
unconstrained dress, compelled me to admit that, at least, they more 
resembled her whom God created first of women, than all that 
European care and fashion could produce. No tapering, pinched 
wax -like waist was here — no cramped or Cinderella-slippered foot, 
but the woman stands the noble and splendid creature that the 
Almighty formed her, and her free foot-fall and unfettered form tell 
us something of that which no European Saloom can do — how 
heaven-formed Eve looked in Paradise .” — Scripture Lauds, by ike 
Rev. W. J. Woodcock, 
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of the Protestant Church being consecrated on the day 
after to-morrow. My humble proposition was unani- 
mously rejected. My friends did not come to Palestine 
with the express purpose of killing themselves. I then 
begged to submit to their kind consideration the expe- 
diency of allowing me the companiohsbip of young Saloom, 
and I would proceed by myself. It was objected to, on the 
ground that I should be sure to be murdered. However, 
after a great deal of argument, my friends decided that it 
was a determined case of suicide on my part, and that 
they therefore might conscientiously allow me to commit 
that rash act. I promised Saloom a baksheesh of one 
hundred piastres, and we set out this morning at five 
o’clock. “ Saloom,” I said, “ I hope you arc courageous, 
and not fearful of any one.” He seemed quite affronted 
that such a suspicion should find a place in my mind. 
As long as we were in sight of Nazareth, Saloom was all 
right ; but no sooner did we lose our view of that place, 
than the poor fellow began to look all timidity and ner- 
vousness. I could not ride fast at first, for the roads 
were, all along, precipitous mountains. I was obliged, 
therefore, to put up with my timorous companion’s mis- 
givings ; but as soon as I reached the beautiful and exten- 
sive level plain of Esdrelon, I set off at full speed towards 
Jenin. But Saloom remained behind. “ What is the 
matter with you ?” I asked. I am afraid,” was his 

answer. “ Afraid of what ?” Of Bedouins.” “ Where 

are they ?” ‘‘ This is a dreadful neighbourhood for rob- 

bers and murderers. I will go back to Na:Sireth.” It 
was not till I threatened, in most decided terms, to turn 
Bedouin upon him, that he made up his mind to go on. 

My not carrying fire-arms was an incessant burden of 
complaint to Wm, which he apprehended would be the 
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cause of numberless catastrophes. However, at about 
ten o’clock, we were close to Jenin — ^half way between 
Nazareth and this — safe and sound. I was hungry, 1 
said therefore to my nervous companion : “ Let us go 
into a khan, and get some coffee and milk.” “ Where ? 
at Jenin? No, if you give me a camel, loaded with 
piastres, I will not go into that place — that dly of de- 
struction — that nursery of spoilers and robbers. There 
is not a single Christian in it — all Mussulmen.” “ Well 
then, you remain where you are, and I shall go by my- 
self.” “ I shall go back to Nazareth.” “ Gto then, you 
cowardly fellow.” I was obliged, therefore, to enter Jenin 
by myself. I was soon escorted to the khan, where 1 
asked for coffee and milk. A sort of divan was imme- 
diately prepared for me, and I stretched mysdf, and lounged 
for about half an hour. A vast concourse of all sorts of 
people came to stare at me ; the women carefully examined 
my broad-brimmed white hat, admired its tassels, and 
asked for them. When I offered to change with one for 
a string of gold coins, which formed her head-dress, over 
her eyes, they gave up asking for anything from me. I 
asked for permission to examine those curious head-dresses, 
and, aftw a few coquetish grimaces, the pleasure was 
granted. I counted the gold pieces, and they amounted 
to no less than one thousand. I am of opinion that this 
head-dress illustrates the following difficult passage : 
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which I take the liberty of tran^ting as follows : ” And 
unto Sarah he said : behold I have given thy brother a 
thousand pieces of silver, behold it is for thee as a oover- 
Gten. zx. 16. 
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ing over the eyes [the ornament of stringed coins is worn 
over the eyes], as weU as for all thine own purposes, &c.” 
This tran^tion removes the difficulty which com- 
mentators have discovered in the above passage. Having 
spent a whole hour at Jenin, hearing all sorts of stories 
about the great Bonaparte, in conn&ion with his siege at 
that place, &c. ; I bade the people of En-gannim salaam, 
and went in seareh of Saloom. 

My companion was better than his word; he did not 
return to Nazareth ; in fact, he was afndd to turn hither 
or thither. He endeavomed to keep out of the road as 
much as possible. He seemed astonished and pleased to 
see me all right before him. I could not help speaking 
angrily to him, and said sternly : “ Come along, you 
brave Christian : let us depart hence.” “ I shall now bo 
veiy courageous,” he said, “ I need fear nothing as 
long as I am with you.” It was not long after that 
heroic speech, that a tall, athletic Arab appeared in sight. 
Saloom said : “ I tremble und fear for that great robber ; 
I am sure he is a robber.” “ Where is your courage, you 
stupid fellow ?” “ But you have neither gun, pistol, sword 
or lance ; did ever European travel in such a manner as 
you do ?” We neared the Arab, and I observed that he 
carried a large basket very carefuUy. When we came 
dose to him, he accosted me, asking whether I wanted any 
» I answered in the negative. “ I want to sell these 
eggs” " Go, then, look for one who wants such things.” 
“ Buy these eggs !” the fellow seized the bridle of my 
horse, and would not let me go. Poor Saloom turned 
as pale as death. “Are your eggs new?” I asked. 
“Quite new, thqr were all laid two hours ago,” replied 
the lying Arab. “Then let me dismount, and coimt 
them. Saloom, get off your horse, and hold my bridle 

X 2 
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Mrhilst I dismount to count the eggs.” Saloom was 
obliged to obey. I made the Arab sit down on a stone> 
and put his hands clasped on his knees, and made him 
bend a litfle backwards, so that I might count the eggs 
in his lap and upon his bosom. I covered him with eggs 
up to his very chin, sd that the egg-seller could not move 
anywhere, the moment he would do so, all the eggs would 
go smash. I shouted then to Saloom — he was at some 
distance with both horses — “ Now you sit down, and I 
will finish counting them upon you.” I took the basket, 
and ran towards Saloom, and then jumped into the saddle, 
and left the Arab sitting and cursing our grandfathers’ 
beards with the most vehement cordiality ; but we galloped 
off, roaring with laughter, and Saloom declared that I 
must be a lineal descendant of the Witch of Endor ; he also 
declared “ that no one need be afraid of travdling with 
me, though all alone.” Arabs, you see, make bulls similar 
to those of the Irish. 

On we galloped till we came to Sebasta, where we halted, 
and I allowed my eyes to feast for some time on the 
noble columns there. From thence we proceeded direct 
to Nablous. I took up my quarters for a few hours in 
the house of a Christian, from which terrace I could see 
and hear all that was going on in the Jewish quarter, 
which is not very large here. As soon as I had rested a 
litde, I proceeded to the Samaritan synagogue; and be- 
cause I could read the Samaritan inscriptions fluently, the 
high priest insisted that I was a Samaritan, and that I 
was therefore entitled to a few privileges. I was per- 
mitted to see the real Pentateuch of antiquity; I was 
permitted, moreover, to compare my Hebrew pocket-Bible 
with it, so as to mark the varies lectiones in my copy.* 

* See Appendix. 
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Being the eve of the Feast of the Passover, I witnessed the 
sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb on Mount Gerizim. I then 
went into the Jewish quarter, and listened to the interest- 
ing prayers and hymns there. I observed a curious amulet 
in the Jewish synagogue, consisting of the whole Book of 
Canticles, fantastically written in such a manner as to 
delineate all the furniture of the Temple ; around which is 
an invocation on the influence of God’s thirty-three auspi- 
cious eyes against the thirty-three species of evil eyes. 

I then went to my lodgings, and told Stiloom to be 
ready to start at twelve o’clock, midnight, precisely, as I 
wanted to be at Jerusalem at twelve o’clock, mid-day, 
whilst I sat down to pen this to you. 

12 0 * clock. The poor Jews have just begjin their lamen- 
tations over the destruction of Jerusalem. The melody is 
beautiful. It is sung in parts. I wish I had time to 
give you particulars, but the horses are ready, and I leave 
for Jerusalem, 

Whither the tribes up. 

The tribes of the Lord, 

Unto the testimony of Israel, 

To ^ve thanks unto the name of the Lord. 

For there are set thrones of judgment. 

The thrones of the house of David. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : 

They shall prosper that love thee. 

Peace be within thy walls, 

And prosperity within thy palaces. 

For my brethren and companions’ sake, 

I will now say * Peace be within thee.’ 

Because of the house of the Lord our Gbd, 

I will seek thy good.”* 

I am, my dear Dr. Horlock, 

Yours, &c. 

♦ Ps. cxxii. 4 — 9. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

TO MISS ASHTON. .TRANMERE LODGE. TRANMERE. 

Greenway Terrace. June, 1849. 

My dear Miss Ashton, 

I was so delighted with the sweet music, both instru- 
mental and vocal, which I heard in your house, that I 
am induced to send you the accompanying piece of He- 
brew music. I am anxious to hear it again. I was once 
thrilled into rapture, and felt completely ravished, when 
I listened to its plaintive notes for the first time; and 
I know no one in this neighbourhood, whose charming 
voice could bring that period back to my memory, than 
your lovely little sister, Mary Louisa. With what a sweet 
and powerful voice did her benign Creator endow her ! 
And if her temper and disposition are equal to the charm- 
ing character of her voice, T have no doubt she will oblige 
me, and learn the accompanying little piece, monotonous 
as it may sound to an car accustomed to the best compo- 
sitions of the best creative minds of civilized Europe. 
1 am so exceedingly fond of the melancholy lays of my 
nation, that I shall consider 'yoiu' learning and singing it, 
for me, the next time I call, as a real bond fide fevom. 

I will just tell you its history, or rather the history of 
my first hearii^ it. Last year, when I visited Nablous, 
the principality of ancient Samaria, I was staying at the 
house of a Syrian Christian, which adjoined the Jewish 
quarter. From the terrace of the house I lived in, I could 
see and hear all that was going on in the Hebrew district. 
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I was obliged to leave that beautifully situated city at 
midnight ; and when I was just on the point of descending 
the temice of the house, where I was writing my “Evening 
Notes,” and all around was quiet and serene, enjoying the 
repose of sleep, the following little verse first broke upon 
my ear: 


vfm ban nb» 'ysf 

r • *“2 -J 

• w ^ • •• 

ttthparr n'a lain by 

T*; • - M T ; \ 

jttfnn ’31 DTirr 'a 

, ... 

jTOKh rottf baa liDDN 

rri rr t I * » 

ban bj? Tst?? 

On account of these things and on account of those do I constantly 
weep. 

My eyes, my eyes do flow ^th water. 

Even for the destruction of our holy house, 

Which was trampled upon and trodden down, 

I will never cease to mourn, year by year, 

A holy lamentation, on account of the holy thing, and on account 
of the sanetuary.” 

All the pious Jews get up at midnight, and sit down on 
the ground in mourners’ attitude, and bewail the calamities 
which has befallen them, their country, their temple, and 
their religion. The music I send you was chanted by 
several venerable old men, whose voices, though some- 
what tremulous, were yet dear and stentorian j the eflfect 
was therefore rapturous to my ears. 
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I have written the Hebrew words backwards, as you are 
accustomed to open your books the wrong way, from left 
to right. I find this chant is also used in France, as it 
occurs in the “ Chants Rcligieux des Isra^tes,” used in the 
French synagogues. The above piece bears the name of 
“ £14^e ancienne m41odie sur la destruction du Temple.” 

I am, my dear Miss Ashton, 

Yours truly, &c. 
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LETTER xxvni. 

TO MISS ELINOR ASHTON, TRANMERE LODGE. 

Greenway Terrace, July, 1849. 

My dear Miss Elinor, 

The music which I sent last month to your sister has 
been so kindly received and so well managed, that I feel 
justified in sending you the second part of the same. The 
former piece, as I stated in my letter to your sister, Sarah 
Jane, was chanted by grey-bearded and grey-headed Israd- 
itcs ; the enclosed was chanted, as a sort of reply, by young 
men; rather quick, which gave to the melody an air of 
cheerfulness, which air well befits the words. 

I must here lake the opportunity of expressing my great 
admiration of the manner in which the first piece was 
performed. Your little sister’s ‘Hebrew pronunciation is 
lovely ; her tongue was never intended for a Gentile head.’* **' 
1 should not at all wonder if 1 find out, some day or 
other, that you and yours arc the offshoots of some twig 
of our Hebrew aristocracy. I defy any Jewess in the 

* One of the Jewish Rabbles heard those Hebrew hymns chanted 
by Miss M. L. Ashton; he felt so affected hy the melancholy 
sweetness of the little songstress' notes, that he could not restrain 
tears. He said that she was the first English Jewess that he heard 
pronounce Hebrew so beautifully and correctly. When I told him 
that she was no Jewess, he would not believe me for some time ; 
and when 1 pointed to her father and mother, he said : Depend 
upon it, she belongs to a Jewish origin. Such Hebrew organs were 
never put into a Gentile’s head.” According to^i recent discovery, 

in the ancient peerage of one branch of the family, the Rabbi may 
be right after all. 
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whole of this united kingdom to pronounce the Hebrew 
better than does little Mary 

The words belonging to the accompanying music are 
the following: 


nyoN EMTjn 

: man .naatont 

» : - . * -1- T *: : 

:r6!i»a njwtth nnan 

T : •»: T : •••; 

:D’an D'orna ubitfnh 

•• ••:“2 

Thou wilt have mercy upon Zion> as Thoif hast said. 

And wilt establish her, as Thou hast declared. 

Thou wilt hasten salvation, and speed redemption. 

And wilt return to Jerusalem with abundance of mercy.” 

As I expect, ere long, to receive a model of Jerusalem 
as it is, and as the same chants are sung at the Jewish 
place of wailing, in the Holy City; we shall thus have 
opportunities to form a more complete idea of the present 
melancholy condition of the city, and how aptly applicable 
are the midnight lamentations, as well as the plaintive 
elegies, which the once chosen, but now degraded people of 
Israel, pour forth at their houses, their synagogues, and at 
the site of their temple. The following bears the name in 
the French synagogue collection^ ‘‘ Consolation et esp^rance 
pour le r^tablissement.” « 
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The Jews sing many more hymns to the same effect, 
besides those verses I send you, and those sent to your 
sister. I know not whether such gloomy things will prove 
acceptable to a young lady, whose eyes look forward through 
a vista of bright prospects. Probably not. Well, if so, put 
the following in your archives of rejected letters. Far be 
it from me to cast a melancholy thought into a happy and 
contented mind : yet I know not why the followmg should 
mar any one’s happiness ; it speaks of judgment, but also 
of mercy. Here, then, is the original of another Ch'tzouth 
hymn,* with a translation in verse : 


jrowi non Vp 
n^on P'20 'n3 "np 
jn^T’a yo»3 non ^p 


* rtsn. CKtzoth, signifies middle, because this service is per- 
formed in the middle of the night; it goes, therefore by that 


name. 
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II. 


jTiaa 'JT'Vf cm' 'mtwi 
m»S)n mioy mrT* Ta 
nTVTTTw nnjn 
nVisD Ti'3 naa 'ro^aia 
: n^'?'a yo»i noTa 


III. 

'mi 't» rTisn rrm' 
'riHipa naai 

'/rn' rrvnnr)'? n/un 
r6jr Dll'? arn 'titi 
: n^'a mitri nnia “^ip 


IV. 

'mym 'Ji^ma im 
'jT»nj» JTiai 'a 'oy 'aa 

'/iTV'T' D'pDi 'Si» ny mau r» 

n‘?Mt yoa '3D 't»i 'a 
;nb^>'a yoiera PDia 


V. 

n 3 ' 3 o ana 'Jia^i d 31 dd 
na-n'i 'mosya tnA rh\tf 
ry3D!?»a “na rrtnaa '/iNsn 
n^a D'DiViy r\b 3 n min' n^an 
; r6^a yoi^a naia bp 


VI. 

r«nB» Tina r6a 'mn 
P'S in pao by qdp pyi 
p'aHi 'aya vnb 'nabonn 
nbbD» '3M1 IS npb 'laa 
;nbb'a yovanDia bip 
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VII. 

inao 'apn 'jna 
'am» VK '/inaa opnno 
a»a 13^ nmi onpvT 'aa 
n^aa '^'ron 
:n!?'?'a yotpa noia '?ap 


VIII. 

•mii vrvn i'n h^n Va in 
nwT anN a’oy bti^ nannn nN'?D» 
vtm TIP wpn vtb •)»» »aw 
n!w 'aa 'as^ '/itea »a 
:n^^'a wa mana ^p 


IX. 


TWib aaw ppnn a» «a 
pnoN nma iiya w 
rm' nm n^am 
n^ns mss' o'^wa wa 
:r6'?'aa«att^ancna'np 


The following translation is taken firom Mr. Ewald’s 
“ Journal 


I. 

A voice of woe from Bamah’s hoary tower, 
A voice of wail from Zion’s sainted hill ; 
Alas ! my diadem and queenly dower, 

The youthful honours I remember still. 
Dark is to me the solitary bower, 

Who did of old a throne of splendour fill. 
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II. 


** I was surnamed Jehovah’s fairest bride. 

But new am forced, forlorn, disconsolate. 

His heavy wrath and vengeance to abide ; 

My joys are flo^n, my -heart is desolate. 
Come, weep, ye daughters, at my faltering side, 
For no one draweth near, my sorrow to abate. 


III. 

** Degraded from a peerless eminence — 
Victim of pride and wanton vanity — 
My beating heart in trembling violence. 
Strikes at her cage of hopeless misery. 
Judah laments in tearful penitence — 

A widow mourning in captivity. 


IV. 


o 

’Twas in Solyma, a radiant green, 

A golden cloud upon the mount of God : 

But now by infidelB despoiled, I ween 
No poorer pilgrim e’er the desert trod. 
Wrenched from the bosom all my babes have been. 
The murdered ciders steeped the soil in blood. 


V. 

Doth no one lay my wretchedness to heart. 

And no one check the swiftly rolling tear. 
And no one soothe the soul-empiercing smart. 
And no one say, * The heathen shall not dare 
Call him my husband.’ Oh, the poisoned dart. 
The cruel mockings 1 am doomed to bear ! 
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VI. 

Father of mercies^ come, return with grace 
To Sion*s dwellings beautified again. 

Let Israel’s eye behold thy dwelling-place 
Restored : then list the Hallelujah’s strain. 

The hymning voices of a ransomed race. 

Greeting the rising wall of that eternal place.” 

This service is finished by several prayers for the speedy 
coming of the Messiah. The following verse occurs in 
one of those prayers : 

TTOn DDt 
bttvtf b-6 n7n:i nni 
aninii po 

“ In mercy, Lord, Thy people’s prayer attend, 

Grant his desire to mourning Israel. 

O shield of Abraham, our Redeemer send. 

And call his glorious name Emmanuel.” 

Now this epistle will have one of two effects upon you : 
it will either make you enamoured with Hebrew, and 
determine you to make an attempt at it ; or, on the 
other hand, this' will prove such a surfeit, that you will 
henceforth not endure the sight of Hebrew characters. 
Whatever be the result, I shall be right, for I told you 
before, and now let things take their chance. 

I am, my dear Miss Elinor, 

Yours truly, &c., &c. 


VOL. If. 


u 
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LETTER XXIX. 


TO MRS. JOHN HOLLIST, MANCHESTER. 


Tranmcre, April, 1849. 


My dear Madam, 

I fondly hope that you will adopt the old English adage, 
and exclaim on the receipt of this, “ Better late than* 
neyer.” Many a time did I long to fulfil my promise to 
you — for it gave me unfeigned pleasure to think of my 
rambles in loved Palestine — but could not possibly find 
time to sit down to the grateful task. However, I 
managed to find leisure to-day, and here you have a letter 
on Nablous according to promisd 

Next Monday will be the anniversary of my first visit 
to the principality of Samaria, the Shechem of the 
Old Testament, and the Sychar of the New. I left 
ftivoured Nazareth on that morning, and after a ride of 
two hours over rugged, though picturesque mountains, I 
descended into the beautiful Valley of Jezreel. 1 arrived 
about ten o’clock, a.m., at a place now called Jenin, 
the En-gannim of Joshua ; from thence I proceeded over 
mountdns and valleys all covered with large flocks of 
storks, till 1 came to Sebasta, where I spent a couple of 
hours; and about five, p.m., I arrived at Nablous. 

The first view the traveller gets of the spot, from the 
summit of Mount Ebal, as was my good fortune, is ex- 
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quisitely charming. You behold the city — though at 
a considerable distance — embosomed by the two grand 
mountains of Ephraim, Gerizim and Ebal, renowned in 
sacred story ; the valley that is between those mountains — 
which is the site of Nablous — being cultivated in a superior 
style ; and you thus see the environs of the city beautifully 
van^ated with fields of different hues and colours. I was 
exceedingly charmed with the different scenes of Nablous, 
which I beheld from various points of view, but I must not 
stop to describe them now. At present I shall coniine myself 
to an account of the existing state of the Jews and Sama- 
ritan Israelites, who are to be found in that city. It so 
happened, that the day I arrived there, was the Passover 
eve. The Samaritan Israelites have a synagogue, which 
they call the temple, on Mount Gerizim, in which they 
still offer up sacrifices. I therefore repaired to that place 
of worship first. The high priest, as the principal func- 
tionary of the synagogue is called, would not at first allow 
me to enter the precincti of the building, bidding me first 
to imdergo all the preparatory rites of ablution. After a 
tedious discussion on the subject, I was bid to put off my 
shoes and enter. 1 was thus permitted to witness the 
sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb. This circumstance gave me 
a most favourable opportunity of directing the attention of 
the whole congregation to the Lamb of God, which taketb 
away the sins of the world ; and, I am thankful to say, I 
was listened to with undivided attention. After I had 
preached about an hour to them, I cast my eyes upon a 
tablet with a Samaritan inscription, which I began to read. 
This made my audience conclude that I was one of them ; 
they insisted upon it for some time. I then said : “ If so, 
then your faith must be the same as mine,” which brought 

u 2 
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me back to the former subject. I read to them John iv., 
containing an account of the , first Samaritan behevers, 
which pleaded them so much that they went to the 
trouble of copying the whole chapter in the Samaritan 
characters, and deposited it in their most sacred shrine. 
They were extremely delighted with Luke x. 30 — 35, the 
narrative of the good Samaritan, and exclaimed : “ None 
but a Samaritan would be so good !” But they cast their 
eyes downwards, when I read to them the following: 

" And He sent messengers before His face : and they went, 
and entered into a village of the Samaritans, to make ready 
for Him. And they did not receive Him because His face 
was as though He would go to Jerusalem. And when His 
disciples James and John saw this, they said. Lord, wilt 
Thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, 
and consume them, even as Elias did ? But He turned, 
and rebuked them, and said. Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them. And they went to 
another village. And it came to pass, that as they went 
in the way, a certain man smd unto Him, Lord, I will follow 
Thee whithersoever Thou goest.”* 

I revived their spirits by reading Luke xvil. 12 — 19, 
the account of the thankful Samaritan. I then endea* 
voured to apply the whole to them in a variety of views ; 
and 1 trust, with the blessing of God, that some impres- 
sion was made on their hearts. They followed me with 
invocations of blessings on my head, and when I visited 
Nablous a second time they appeared to have a grateful 
remembrance of me. Of a very different character, but 


* Luke IX. 52 — 57. 
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of an equally interesting nature was my visit to the Jewish 
synagogue. About the present state of the Nablous 
Christians, you have a copy of Bishop Gobat’s letter to 
me. It got late, but it was a moonlight night, and the 
scenery, as steeped iu; the gentle colouring of the moon- 
beams, looked enchanting, literally so. How solemnized 
my mind felt ! I often recur to that time. 

" How sweet its mem’iy still.” 

My face was then steadfastly set to go to Jerusalem ; 
I would not, therefore, allow myself any sleep that night, 
but set out, with a young Arab boy, a little after twelve 
o’clock, at midnight, for Jerusidem. About one o’clock, 
we reached Jacob’s Well, where I rcstcid for nearly an 
hour, reading John iv. Oh, for the sacred thoughts, that 
filled my mind then ! 

I find my notes on that locality, and of that evening, too 
voluminous for a hasty letter ; I must, therefore, for the 
present, say. Farewell. I may, some day, furnish you with 
a supplementary epistle, to make up for the present laconic 
one. 

1 am, my dear Madam, 

Yours very truly, &c. 
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The letter from the Bishop of J^usalem, alluded to in 
the above, is the following : 


Jerusalem, October 11, 1848. 

My dear Friend, 

Although I was always sure that you could not forget 
Jerusalem, and that you would remember the weak wit- 
nesses of God’s truth in her, in Christian love ; yet the 
interest you take in our work, as evinced by your kind 
letter of August 9th, and as I have been informed from 
another source, greatly encourages me to go on cheerfully 
in the work committed to my charge. And I am sure 
you will be glad to hear that our work is blessed this year 
more abundantly than in previous years, both amongst 
the Jews and amongst the Greeks. We have now twelve 
or thirteen Jews and Jewesses under instruction, of whom 
some promise very well ; they are all poor, as you know, 
and only two or three of them* have previously enjoyed 
Jewish instruction ; one only is a learned man, not yet 
liiUy convinced that Jesus is the Messiah, but desirous to 
be so, and apparently very sincere. They have all shown 
themselves very willing to be taught some trade ; five of 
them have been placed as apprentices to two shoemakers, 
and two are learning tailoring ; even little Rabbi Jacob has 
returned, and is apprenticed with Max. In this respect, 
the example of Shuffami* has done much good ; he returned 
about a month ago, and went cheerfully to his trade — 
turning. You know that 1 intend employing him here- 
after, as Bible reader, but he does not yet know it ; and. 


* See pj 309. 
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at any rate, it be good for him to have a trade. 
Our little congr^tion goes its quiet way. I regret that 
we have not more spiritual life, and desire very earnestly 
that the Spirit may be poured out more abundantly on us 
all ; yet I believe that there is growth in grace with some, 
and there is less division. . 

I am sorry that I cannot say much of the school at 
present ; but I hope the present doud is but temporary. 
Till the vacation, which we were obliged to give during 
the month of August, on account of the heat, and also the 
impaired health of MLss Harding, we had a regular at- 
tendance of eighteen children, doing very well ; but I fear 
her zeal led her to re-open the school too soon, at the be- 
ginning of September. She went on well for two weeks ; 
but since, she has been so ill of fcvir, that she must be 
watched every night,- nor is she out of danger at present : 
thus the school has been dispersed ; but if God hears our 
prayers, and Miss Harding be restored, wc have very good 
prospects of an increase. , 

Poor Mrs. Kiel died about two months ago, as also,* 
suddenly, the second son of Juda Lion. 

1 have also opened a scriptural school at Nablous, num- 
bering about twenty-five boys. There is a remarkable 
movement amongst the Christians of Nablous and its 
neighbourhood. There is a great demand for Scriptures, 
and many seem resolved to constitute themselves into a 
Scriptural, or, as they say, an Evangelical Church, and 
desire to place themselves under my direction. In order 
to get a solid footing, I have purchased a school-house at 
Nablous. 

Our burial-ground will soon be in order ; I have had 
the rubbish removed, and have encirded it with a solid 
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wall. It will look very pretty and large, as you know 
that it is well situated. We have not had so much diffi- 
culty, this year, in providing for the poor prosdytes and 
inquirers, as ‘last year, having reived much more help ; 
for which I wish to be thankful to God and to men. I am 
very thankful that you, also are remembering our wants, 
and that you are succeeding so well. If ever you have 
any sum to remit to me, please to pay it at the bank of 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 1 6 , St. James’s Street, 
either specifying the object you have in view, or simply 
for diocesan purposes. 

I do not yet know when the church will be constructed, 
but it will be soon. 

Mrs. Gobat joins in very kind regards. 

Yours, very faithfully, 

S. Angl. Hierosol. 

To Rev. M. Margoliouth. 
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LETTER XXX. 

TO MISS WILSON, CHURCHILL. GLASNEVIN. 

Jerusalem, April, 1848. 

My dear Miss Wilson, 

You complain that my letters “ are very brief, few, and 
far between.” You think, moreover, that a traveller 
can easily make up a long epistle, if he would only put 
upon paper the things which constantly move before him, 
as in panoramic view. Now here it is where we arc just 
at issue. 

For a traveller who is continually on the move, and is 
daily, ay, hourly, receiving new impressions, it is the most 
difficult thing to write letters to his fnends : “ Where am 
I to begin ?” is to him a most t)affiing question. Now, 
for instance, humble individual as I am myself, since I 
wrote to you last, I have been to Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Beyrout, Baalbeck, Damascus, Safet, 
Tiberias, Nazareth, Nablous, and have just arrived at 
Jerusalem. Now these are only the principal places. 
Shall I begin to enumerate the intervening ones? their 
name is legion. What shall I begin to write about? 
Perhaps about the august and majestic appearance of 
Stamboul. Who is sufficient for that ? Not I. I made 
some puny notes whilst there, which you may perhaps 
read on my return. Ismir, though once called the Queen 
of the cities of Anatolia, extolled by the ancients under 
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the title of “ the Lovely,” “ the Crown of Ionia,” “ the ' 
ornament of Asia,” and last, not least, “One of the 
Seven Churches,” yet 1 confess there is very little to 
write about it at present. The same may be said of 
Rhodes and Cyprus ; and besides a letter is not sufficient 
for a description of an ancient city, or island, be they ever 
so imintcresting. My feelings at Beyrout I leave to your 
fancy and ima^nation. Fancy my first view of the 
silvery summit of majestic Lebanon, and then for two 
days riding over it. Just conceive what I felt when I 
caught the first glance^ from a mountain peak of the 
charming Valley of Lebanon, bearing the name, by 
mistake, of “ the Valley of Bekka,” which is something ' 
similar to the English proper name, Benson, the last 
syllable being a translation of the first. Imagine my 
approaeh to the mighty ruins of Baalbeek. I do not care 
what all the antiquarians say, Solomon first built it, and 
I can prove it — yea, I will prove it too — to a demonstration 
that that wise sovereign built it, and spent a good deal 
of his time there. 

Now transfer yourself for a moment with me to the 
brow of the hill just before Damascus, when coming from 
Baalbeek, and gaze on — as Lord Lindsay, who has the 
power of describing a most beautiful city in one sentence, 
calls Ash-sham — “ The City, with her picturesque mina- 
rets, sailing like a fleet through a sea of verdure.” Then 
sit by my side whilst examining the very finest MS. in 
the world, of which no traveller, from the time of Rabbi 
Benjamin, of Tudella, till Moses Margoliouth, knew any- 
thing. Now saddle your nose with my spectades, and 
catch the reflection which they enjoyed of Mount Hermon, 
with its snowy diadem. Now follow my footsteps, whilst 
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I followed the footsteps of our adorable Redeemer, when 
going through Glalilee. Help me gathering beautiful little 
shells from the Sea of Galilee, or the Lake of Tiberias. 
Read with me, then and there, John vi. Proceed then 
with me to Nazareth; mark the spot where the holy 
Jesiis miraculously fed the multitude; look on Mount 
Tabor; halt for a few minutes at the village where 
Elizabeth lived ; advance with me to Nazareth, in solemn 
silence — not a word was heard from any one, for it is 
the birthplace of the King of kings, and Lord of lords — 
ah, ungrateful Nazareth! Fancy me pitching my tent 
near the well of — as it is called — ^the Virgin Mary. Now 
draw in yom* breath, and follow me up Mount Gerizim, 
and witness the Samaritan Jews at Sychtu* — modem 
Nablous — offering up the Paschal Lamb. Get up at mid- 
night. Hark ! the Jews arc beginning their (Ch'tzoth), 
Service. List, oh, list to the aged Jews I how affecting 1 
how thrilling ! how thrilling ! how sad, yet how musical ! 
how mournful, yet how rapturous! Silence! a change 
in the voices ; young voices sing : 

“ Thou wilt have mercy upon Zion, as Thou hast said,” &c.* 

It is too much for my excited feeling. Accompany me to Je- 
rusalem. The soft and silvery moon shines brilliantly. We 
shall go half an hour out of our way, in order to sit awhile — 
on the same spot, where the King of Glory, his wearied limbs 
to rest, sat down — by the Well of Jacob, and read there 
John IV. Hasten, gallop away, bad rider though I am, 
I will follow you. It is to Jerusalem. We catch the first 
sight of El Khuds at half-past two o’clock, this after- 
noon. My heart sinks within me ; I am dumb ; I cannot 

* See pp. 282, 283. 
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speak. My eyes are fixed. Like an idiot do I stare at 
its walls. At last 1 break silence by the words : 

“ EccO apparir Gerusalem si vede, 

Ecco additar Gerusalem si scorge, 

Ecco da miUe vqm unitamente 
Gerusalemme salutar si sente.” 

And then exclaim: “This is not Jerusalem as it was, 
nor as it shall be.” I make another effort, and my horse 
sympathizing with his rider, strains every muscle, and 
with main and might, presses forward, and in half an 
hour’s time I entered Hebron Gate. We stand still, whilst 
we pronounce in the sacred tongue : 

•obithT vn 


**Our feet are standing within thy gates, O Jerusalem 
Poor Jews were the first upon whom my eyes rested. 

“ Oh I where are the sons of mine ancient race. 

Who were bom but the jareliu to bear ? 

How fallen is that city whose wreck I trace. 

Though once it was lorely and fair.” 

Fancy or imagine these and a thousand other things, and 
you will have some idea of the impossibility of a traveller in 
this country writing a letter to a friend so as to ^ve satis- 
faction. However, you have my first from Jerusalem. 
My experience of to-day is but scanty ; I am still as one 
that dreameth. Never did I feel the force of the open- 


* Ps. cxxii. 2. 
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ing of the hundred *and twenty-sixth Psalm as I do 
now. 

The first person I went to see was the Bishop, 
and was well pleased with him, he» seems a delightful 
character, a true apostolical one. I love him with true 
filial love, and look upon him as* upon a genuine Father 
in God. , 

The next person I paid a visit to, was my dear friend 
the Rev. F. C. Ewald, for whom I have sincere regard, 
and so must every one have who knows him thoroughly. 
1 then ran out of St. Stephen’s Gate, which is on the 
east side of the city, descended the rough eastern declivity 
of Mount Moriah, gazed for a time upon the blocked-up 
Golden Gate, passed over a bridge across the Valley of 
Kedron, ran in, for a few moments, to the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and under an aged wide-.sprcading tree, I 
was relieved of the fulness of my heart by a shower of 
tears of joy ; and never was I more tempted to borrow a 
Mohammedan, expression than I was this afternoon, yea, I 
verily believe that 1 spoke out aloud in the words of 
Rabia:* 


“ 0 heart I weak follower of the weak, 

That thou shouldst traverse land aud sea, 

In this far place that God to seek, 

Who long ago had come to thee.'’ 

Overpowering was the crowd of contemplations which 
thronged my mind. I was obliged to rush out of the 
hallowed spot, run with renewed strength up the hill, 

* A Mohammedan saintess’, of the second century of the Hegira, 
exclamation on arriving at Mecca . — Palm Leaves, p. 67 . 
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which our Lord loved to traverse ; behold Jerusalem — 
still beautiful from that mount, though a wreck of a 
widow — give vent to another flood of tears, whilst harping 
on the one expression : “ 0, Jerusalem I Jerusalem 1 if thou 
hadst known the things which belong to thy peace !” 
The sun be^ns to go* down, and I, in ecstatic mood 
and in Dervish-like maqner, shout and cry aloud: 
“The sun shall be no more thy light by day, neither 
for brightness shall the moon give light unto thee : but 
the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and thy 
God thy glory. Thy sun shall no more go down, neither 
shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord shall be 
thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall 
be ended. Thy people also shall be all righteous: they 
shall inherit the land for ever, the branch of my planting, 
the work of my hands, that I may be glorified. A little 
one shall become a thousand, and a small one a strong 
nation : I the Lord will hasten it in His time.”*' 

I then returned towards Jerusalem, descending the 
Mount of Olives, and chanting to myself Rabbi Judah 
Halevi’s beautiful elegy, my great favourite, which I trans- 
lated the year before last for the “ Christian Examiner,” and 
here it is again : 

fny in' WT t'P'DN tuMy 'bmn ym 

w inpi pim di^ psstsi mtoi cm 


* Isaiah lx. 19 — 22. 

j* 1 give the original, because of its elegance. It is unique in the 
sublimity of its diction, the writings of the Sacred Scripture 
excepted. Though I am perfectly aware that our beloved Queen 
has as much reason as Henry VlII. had to exclaim, ** Vehementer 
dolere nostratium Theologorum sortem sanctissime linguse scientia 
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TTVt ^ Djvrfr S1D3J1 rlo^^ 
■»'i33 '3» inm m’w 
■pina ^3) D’arra^ 
*injw pTO njw ^ 0 ^ nns 
imso tr33i3i wDttn nno 
•p'ns ^ n3i9w cm3it mi 

•p'33 /TIND3 ’bjr onoy w 
■p'in TmT? crnbN 
•pw P '33^? T3« 

TTDy /IN imNI IND TJ 

■p3p nn3D Iran 'by ooin 
THOI *pWO D’’'1N 

Tinj eilJt /19131 flBy np3N 

1T3T iTn niPN rram nimn 
Tnn ran usa ik^n t3 

•p’U /IN HNOa PN3 
m’sa /IN D'ibDn i3nD’ ’3 
■p»3 ras D’3Tiy 'S3 HNnN 
■prao 'it'SJi ’^03 in'^d 

TW /IN nSDNt n3'PN 113 
in'3n /ii»s3 nwp3 pi indV 
7raa ^ MUi tjt'ooik' ^ 

TW n313 '^?N IDlpDD tt^'N * 

•pi3 raw nVi nysi"? mo 
•po/i ’JP3D3 nnN^ nh^h 
•pINI I'D/l^ IDT o'?!! 
-pnw "p^ '0 "jNi TN 
“p'tJ *1111 ira timh liDn 
Tran3 pen 3ipi in3' 
Tiner ybjt '(yp3i ttn 
/ 1D1P '^N 13W3 inn 


"ids won 1/13 mpn iw di^ 
DiVnN nm d'3/i on ini3y nra^ 
norr iNo "jn '3b‘?i in /io*? '3^ 
psivn i? n3'3ttn ow 

TNI PIND HM 13^ ^N TP nsn 
TPN D1p03 p/llpn^ ^93^ m3N 
TNI '7N*T33 ND3 /INI .ISlte /1'3 /IN 
ItPN /11D1pD3 DOWD '33/1' 'D 
1113 pniNi D'B33 neiy' 'd 
- 3N nsiNI piN '^y '9N^ ^BN 

•ONI '/113N /irap '^>y 'ioy3 '3 sin 
'30 do ion mn im D'i 3 yn m 

1111 1DD1 linN 11N /nD03 'Tl 

'by sim 0113 / ii‘?n 'e’D3^ oyj' 

■113 D1PD31 1333 ION 13nN 0ipD3 
pr 31pN1 113 1NB T^NI 113N 
niHN np /11/101 Vi3N b 3iy' 

113/3 '3T^ P1/1D 'IT or UNO I'N IN 
133 '3 D3P '9m DN"? D'313'n D13 
■INI pon n/ioN nbnN ni3iN /13/ 
'1113/ IT n3nN '9' ny73 p's 
D'3Ni3ni "inbib dtidoh ai 
D'Tl/IODI ni33 D'BNIO '30 113D 
iiiBn3i i'73 ION i3Pn 'iiy 
D'SDN/1D1 1''?10D D’pmon 
DN1 dViP T311/'n D11/1D1 13/30 
■'P 'D ^N1 TTPOD IDT 'D ^N. 
W/NH /113^DD ^3 /'b3 «)l‘?ni 130' 
013N '10N1 *p^N 301D^ T>» 
rebu INTI 3/'3i nono 'ion 
■ 003 nibj/bi i'i'n3 /131D3 rmv 


carentium, et linguarum doctrinam fuisse# intermissam” (Hody, 
p. 466 ), yet there may be a small remnant who may appreciate its 
beauties. The author of this elegy was the celebrated Rabbi 
Jehudah Haleyi, father-in-law of the famous Aben Ezra. At the . 
age of fifty, he undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, at the time 
when the Latin kingdom was almost extinct. One day, he sat, lost 
in melancholy, under the ramparts of the Holy City j he loosened 
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“ Hast thou, O Zion, forsaken thy captive children? 
Art thou insensible to the fervent acclamations which the 
remnant of thy flock send towards thee, from aU the 
comers of the earth ? From east, west, north, and south, 
exile and captivity direct their anxious koks to thee, pant 
for hope, and pay thee the tribute of their tears. Our 
tears fall rapidly like the dew on Hermon; oh, could 
they water thy deserted hills! When I weep over thy 
tremendous fall, it is like the howling of jackals ; but when 
I dream of the return from bondage, I hear the accents of 
the harp, which in festive days accompanied our songs 
divine. My heart flies towards the house of God, into the 
presence of the Creator. Were not the gates of heaven 
opened here? Did not the majesty of our God here 
darken the lustre of the sun and stars ? Oh, that I might 
be permitted to send forth my soul, where the Spirit of 
God descended upon His chosen 1 Thou wert the resi- 
dence of the Eternal King ; and now, Zion, behold I slaves 
pollute the throne of thy princes I 

“ Why cannot my spirit hover above the sacred spots 
where the awful Deity appeared to thy prophets ? Give 
me but wings to carry the fragments of my heart to 
yonder ruins, and 1 would ding to thy dumb rocks ; my 
forehead would touch thy sacred dust in adoration. My 
foot would rest on the tombs of my ancestors ; I would 
contemplate the holy cave of Hebron; my eyes would 

¥ 

his sandals, tore his garment, and loudly recited his above elegy, 
when an Arabian warrior came by the way, and wantonly insulted 
the patriotic pilgrim, and, irritat^ at the remarkable quietude of 
the stranger, plunged his dagger into his breast, and soon trampled 
on the mutilated corpse of the mourner of Zion. (See my Funda- 
mental Principles of Modern Judaism Investigated,*’ p. 224). 
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dwell on Mount Abarim, on Mount Hor, which cover thy 
sainted guides, the luminaries of Israel ! 

“ In thy air I should breathe the breath of life, in thy 
dust I should inhale the perfume of myrrh, in the waters 
of thy streamlets I should sip the taste of honey. How 
should I delight in treading barefooted the ruins of thy 
sanctuary, to stand still on the spot where the earth openc'd 
wide to receive, in her trusty bosom, the ark of the cove- 
nant with the cherubim. Ah, from my h(‘ad I could tear 
the hair that ornaments it ! In my despair, I could curse 
the decree which threw thy sons to an unholy shore. 
How can I enjoy life, when I see thy lions dragged into 
dens by dogs? How can I endure daylight, when it 
shows me ravens feeding on the mangled bodies of thy 
saints ? Oh, stay, cup of my sufferings ! — but one moment 
let me repose — my veins arc already filhd with bitterness. 
But one moment let me reflect on Ohola (Samaria), and 
and I will grasp thy goblet ; but one thought on Oholiba 
(Jerusalem), and I will drink it to the dregs. Zion, crown 
of beauty, remember the tendcT love of thy inhabitants ; 
thy happiness filled them with joy, thy reverses over- 
whelmed them with grief. From every recess of their 
prison they bend their hearts towards thee, and bow in 
prayer to thy gates. Fear not ; thy flocks, dispersiid on 
the hills, have not forgotten their native fold ; they un- 
ceasingly languish for thy heights, yearn for the shade of 
thy palm-trees. What are.Sincar and Pathros, in their 
empty greatness, compared with thee? What are their 
deceiving oracles, in the eyes of those who know thy 
Urim and Thummim ? Is there a mortal daring enough 
to enter into comparison with thy princes [anointed ones], 
Prophets, Levites, and sacred singers ? All empires shall 
vanish and fail ; thou alone wilt stand unto the end of 
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ages ; for thou art the dwelling of the etmial Lord. 
Happy mortal, who could rest under the shelter of thy 
protecting walls ! Thrice happy mortal, who will be pre- 
sent at th(j dawning of thy renewed day ! He will mingle 
with the chosen of thy happy ones, he will be glad at thy 
rejoicings, and he will see thee in beauty, as in the days of 
thy youth.”* 

Just when I finished it, I found myself at the Damascus 
Gate,. and ju.st in time to escape being shut out. 

And now I am almost exhausted, unfit for anything 
else, considering that it is half an hour after, Ch'tzoth, and 
I did not sleep a wink the whole of last night. Good night, 
therefore, from Jerusalem. * 

Yours very truly, &c. 


LETTER XXXI. 

TO THE WORSHIPFUL AND REVEREND H. RAIKES, 

ClIANCKLLOR OF THE DIOCESE OF CHESTER. 

Jerusalem^ April, 1848. 

My dear Sir, 

This is the first whole day I spent in the city of my 
fathers, and I think you fufly entitled to the benefit — tf 
such it should be considered — of my experience. I got 
up very early this morning and took a run through the 
Jewish synagogues. Being the second day of the Feast of 
Unleavened-bread, there was, as a matter of course, a cessa- 
tion from all manner of work. The Jews were to be found 


* See Appendix. 
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nowhere then but in their places of worship. I recognised 
several of my fellow-passcngei*s from Constantinople and 
Smyrna, and they also knew me^again gladly. The Jewish 
quarter is the most miserable and most thronged in the 
whole of the Holy City. It is just on the declivity of 
Mount Zion, within the walls,* opposite Moriah. What 
a fearful k;sson docs this furnish ! In the Valley of 
Hinnom, where our forefathers committed their idolatrous 
deeds, where they set up the idol Moloch, where tlicy 
sacrificed tlicir children to devils, which was in fact a hell 
upon earth ; aftd now is Israel confin(‘d there ; and a great 
privilege do tliey considiT the permission which is grant(‘d, 
though not on unn[iol(‘sted terms. Neither is it the whole 
of that defiled vjdkw, but only part of it. Scarcely one 
twentieth part of Jerusak^ni as it is, which is but an insig- 
nificant fragment of Jerusalem as it was, is allotted to 
them. But what must be most appalling and h(iart-rending 
to an Israelite, is the fact of his window or door facing 
Mount Moriah, where once his glorious Temple stood, in 
which God delighted to commune with His priests, wln^re 
he was invited to worship, whither the tribes of Israel did 
go up, the tribes of the Lord, unto the testimony of Israel, 
“ to give thanks unto the name of the Lord,” but now, 
alas ! he dare not approach its precincts, unless he is deter- 
mined to quit this life at once. 

How feelingly must the Jew of Jerusalem utter the 
following confession, which is constantly upon his lips : 

“ We have transgressed more than any people. We 
are more confounded than anyi^ generation. Joy has 
departed from us. Our hearts faint by reason of our sins. 

* The greatest part of Mount Zion is without the present wall, 
and, according to the unerring word of prophecy, “ is ploughed as a 
field.”— Micah iii. 12. 
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Our desirable place has become corrupt. Our crown is 
taken away. The habitation of our sanctuary has been 
destroyed by .rcjison of our wickedness. Our palace has 
bc(;omc a d(;solation. The beauty of our land belongs now 
to strangers, our strength to aliens, &c.”* And to all 
this, the malicious Mfthammedans must needs put their 
shambles and butcluring-places in the Jewish district, in 
order “ to h(?lp forward Israel’s affliction.” 

Yet the pious J<‘ws an^ thankful (iven for such an abode 
in th(^ city of tlieir fatlajrs, and consider themselves highly 
favoured for the. divine ])(rmission of beholding Jerusalem 
devoured by strang(‘rs in tlieir presence. I rciturned to my^ 
temporary abode early, in order to be in time for morning 
service : b(;ing Passion W(it‘k, there is English service at 
eleven o’clock (?very day, instead of the Hebrew, which 
takes place at s(wen, a.m. 

I (tailed upon Mr. Ewald, according to promise, with 
whom I ])roce(ul(id to church. Whilst walking and talk- 
ing about th(^ affairs of the JcAnsh mission here, a fine- 
looking man (*atne in sight, whose visage was som(*what 
familiar to rne, 1 looked steadily, with a great amount of 
intcri'st, in his face, and 1 felt more and more convinced 
that I had seen the same individual somewhere before. But 
niy mind was soon set at r(*st on the subject. The object 
of my inquiry got a sight at us, he came running up to 
me, with a countenance bespeaking indubitable satisfaction 
and pleasure, seized hold of my hand, pressed it, and 
shook it energetically, saying, ** What do my eyes behold, 
my fnend, my teacher, piy father, Rabbi Mosheh Margo- 
liouth ? I'hou hast filled my heart with joy and gladness 1 

Seevol. 1 . p. 149 ; also **The .Fundamental Principles of Modem 
Judaism Investigated,** pp. 203, 4. 
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Wonderful are the ways of the Lord ! Jehovah led you 
hither to witness that I told the truth, when I asked you 
for eopies of the New Testament. Five years have nearly 
elapsed since I spoke, face to face, witli you ; but the words 
you spoke to me when at Liverpool sounded in my ears 
the first thing in the morning and <hc last thing at night. 
I never forgot you. Yes, joy and gladness, pleasure and 
comfort, and sati.sfaction, arc the inhabitants of my lu'art 
now. The day after to-morrow, God willing, I am to h<! 
baptized into the Church of the Messiah, tin* hope of Israel, 
so that you mjiy be witness to it, and your heart, (wen 
yours, mixy rejoice also.” Th<m turning to Mr. PI, he said : 
“This is the man, wlut first pointed out to me Him, who 
is the way, the tmth, and the. life.” 

I am unable to give you any idea of the sui-prise this 
episode took me by. It was the M’Shoolach, of Thes- 
salonica, whose acquaintance I made, under the peculiar 
circumstances, I mentioned to you in mine from Con- 
stantinople. Would-be-Claristians may call me enthusiast ; 
infidels may mock and scoff ; yet, I believe from my heart 
that an auspicious Providence led me hither to givt! me 
another convincing proof, that God did not say unto the 
seed of Jacob, “ Soxik yc me” in vain. We all proceeded 
to the temporary chapel, and a delightful two hours did 
1 spend in that little sanctuary. The good Bishop got to 
know of my old acquaintance with the candidate for Ixaptism, 
and the origin of Rabbi Elias Shuffami’s inquiry after the 
truth as it is in Jesus ; considered also my coming to Jeru- 
salem just now, as a most providential event. So that his 
Lordship, taking into consideration several circumstances — 
first, that this day was appointed for the consecration of the 
new church, which, in consequence of some mistake on the 
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part of the powers that be in England, is now deferred sine 
die; and our Christian brethren in England would this 
day pray that a blessing might rest upon the Church here; 
secondly, being the eve of Rabbi Shuffami’s public con- 
fession of his faith in Christ Jesus ; and thirdly, our unex- 
peeted matting — determined to have a prayer meeting this 
evening at his house, in order to join the friends of Israel 
whercvitr they may be in their prayer for Jerusalem’s weal ; 
and also to implore a blessing upon our brother, that he 
may make a good confession. So that when I met the 
Bishop in the vestry after prayer, he kindly asked me to 
attend that prayer meetting at his house ; which invitation 
I have cheerfully accepted. Mr. Ewidd and I then callcdi 
upon several of the Jewish converts, amongst whom was 
a Dr. Kiel, a clever physician, who first underwent a severe 
seruss of persecutions from Jews, and is now going through 
the same fiery ordeal from Christians. Mr. Ewald then 
made me return home with him to dinner, after which I got 
jxirmission to ramble round about Jerusalem. I got access 
to a Machkemah, or a judgment-hall, which stands close to 
the ramparts of the present mosijue of Omar, where I sat 
and mused over the past history of that mountain, and the 
beautiful Arab legend came forcibly into my mind, with 
which legend I purpose closing this epistle. At present, I 
shall proceed with the account of our prayer meeting from 
which I have just returned: — We met at seven o’clock 
precisely ; it was a most deeply interesting meeting, at- 
tended by all, or nearly all, the members of the Protestant 
congregation, and by many travellers, British, German and 
French. Among the latter I observed the highly distin- 
guished Count Gasparin and his lady, as the representatives 
of tlie Evangelical Protestants of France. I also saw 
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the Rev, H. H , of Liverpool, who looked rather the 

worse for his Jordan adventures. 

The Bishop commenced the proceedings in a very 
simple but deeply impressive manner; first, by a short 
opening prayer, and then by briefiy stating the occiision 
and object of the meeting, viz. : unite in spirit in the 

“ communion of saints” with the many Christian brethren 
in different lands, who would this day offer up prayers 
and supplications in their several languages, for the pros- 
perity and success of His work here, and for the periietuity 
and efficacy of the testimony now erected here — under 
the impression that the new church would that day have 
been consecrated — on Mount Zion. The Bishop then 
pointed out also some of the particular objects of j)raycr 
suggested by the occasion and the season ; and first and 
chief, the grace of brotherly love and cordial union among 
all, and of every nation and tongue who arc Christ’s, espe- 
cially among themselves here, as a centre of affectionate 
interest to all such cvj;rywhcre (and with this view he 
afterwards read and commented on our Lord’s last interces- 
sory prayer on earth in the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel) ; and also the present awful state of so many 
countries of Europe, indicative of great tribulation, that the 
last hour of trial which is to try them that dwell on the 
earth, and especially to “sift” the profes.sing Church of 
Christ, and to “purify and make white” those that arc 
“ truly His” unto the end, — His now approaching “ ap- 
pearing and kingdom.” As a more immediate object of 
prayer, the Bishop also referred in a very solemn manner 
to the season then specially commemorative of our blessed 
Lord’s passion and death for us men, and for our salva- 
tion ; and lastly, for baptism “ unto His death ” on Good 
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Friday next ; Mr. Veitch then offered a prayer embracing 
most of these objects. 

This was all in English : a verse of a very appropriate 
hymn was then sung in German ; after which, Mr. Nicholson 
briefly stated, in that language, the substance of what the 
Bishop had said in English, and concluded with reading 
Psalm XXII, which Mr. N. remarked on, as connecting the 
sufferings and death of our Lord, and “ our fellowship with 
Him in these, with the gloiy which is yet to be revealed, 
when He shidl come to be glorified in His saints, and to be 
admired in all them that have believed in that day.” 
Mr. Ewald then offered a prayer, also in German, for 
the same objects, general and special. Next, Mr. Shaffter, 
a young clergyman from Berae, gave a very animated 
address, in French, on the duty of confessing Christ by 
the mouth, in the hciart, and by the life, with special 
reference to the Infidel persecutions which had already 
commenced in Switzerland (his native country), anfl may 
well be expected soon to burat^upon Christians every- 
where, who therefore need to “ hold fast their pro- 
fession,” quickened thereto by a closer union with, and in 
Christ, our Lord, and a more direct “ fellowship in His 
sufferings,” as the only way of participating with them 
also in His triumph now at hand. The Count do Gas- 
parin then poured forth a most “fervent prayer” and 
supplication, also in French. The prayer was rendered 
the more “earnest” as he is personally so deeply con- 
cerned in, and anxious about, what is now come and 
coming upon France, his native country, of which he 
was a deputy; and upon that Protestant cause there, of 
which he is so eminent a leader. A verse was then also 
sung in Hebrew, and the Bishop called upon me to address 
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my Hebrew brethren, and especially him who was about 
to consummate his brotherhood with the members of 
Christ’s Church. I accordingly chose Isaiah xn. as a 
text, and pointed out to my Hebrew brethren the peculiar 
nature of that beautiful hymn, which consists of two 
parts; the first of verses, 1 — 3, f.nd the second of verses 
4 — 6. The former describing Israel’s spiritual state when 
converted to God, and the latter Israel’s duty ; viz., to 
proclaim aloud God’s goodness and mercy to othci's. 

Thus closed this deeply-interesting union at Jerusalem 
of Christians of different kinds and different tongues, as 
representatives here of their several nations and denomi- 
nations in praying for the peace of Jerusalem. 

As I promised, I shall conclude this epistle, with a 
very pretty Arab legend respecting Mount Moriah, which 
is to the following effect : 

The site occupied by the mosque of Omar was for- 
merly* a ploughed field, possessed in common by two 
brothers. One was maiiaed, and had several children ; the 
other was a bachelor : nevertheless, they lived together 
in perfect concord, cultivating the patrimony they jointly 
inherited from their father. Harvest-time arrived. The 
brothers wisped their sheaves, and apportioned them into 
tw'o equal heaps, which they left in the field. During 
the night, a happy thought occurred to the unmarried 
brother : he said to himself, “ My brother has a wife and 
children to support ; is it then just that my portion of the 
harvest should equal his ?” On that he arose, and took 
from his heap several sheaves, which he added to his 
brother’s. This was done with as much modesty as if he 
had been observing caution while doing a bad action. His 
motive was, that lus fraternal offering should not be re- 
fused. The other brother awoke the same night, and said 
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to his wife, “ My brother lives alone, without company ; 
he has no one to assist him in his labour, or to recom- 
pense him for his fatigues ; whilst God has given me a wife 
and children. It is not right that we should take from 
the field so many sheaves as he, since we have already 
more domestic felicity than he enjoys. If you consent to 
it, we will, as a compensation, and without his kiiowing 
it, increase his portion of the harvest, by adding to his 
heap a certain number of our sheaves.” The project was 
approved, and put in execution. The next day, the 
brothers repaired to the field. Each was surprised to see 
that the two heaps were still equal. During several nights, 
the same conduct was repeated ; for, as each of them car- 
ried to the portion of his brother the like number of 
sheaves, the heap always remained the same. But, one 
night, both resolved to watch the cause of this miracle, 
when they met face to face, each bearing the sheaves 
which they had mutually destined for the other ; Shd all 
was cleared. They threw theipselves into each other’s 
arms, each thanking heaven for having so good a 
brother. 

The spot where so good a thought occurred at the same 
time, and with so much credit to two brothers, must be a 
place agreeable to God. Good men blessed it, and Israel 
chose it to build thereon a house of worship to the Lord. 

The night is now very far advanced, and my sight and 
my strength fail ; I must, therefore, write no more. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, &c. 
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LETTER XXXIL 

TO THE REV. H. S. JOSEPH, CHESTER. 

Jerusalem, Good Friday, 1848. 

My dear Mr. Joseph, 

This being an eventful day with me — and it never comes 
round without bringing solemn recollections to my mind, 
and you are indissolubly connected with those reminiscences 
— I have determined, therefore, that this evening be devoted 
to an epistle to you. It is the anniversary of my introduction 
into the Christian Church, and you were the individual 
who admitted me, by the sacred ordinance of baptism, 
into that Church ; which circumstance makes this day the 
most grateful in all my existence. This anniversary, how- 
ever,* is peculiarly and transcendently interesting to me. 

1 am in Jerusalem, ^c city of our fathers — the place 
where Jesus, on this day, upwards of eighteen hundred 
years ago, made an atonement for our sins, by offering 
Himself up, once for all. I behold with mine own eyes 
that Jesus spake as man never spake ; I trace His denun- 
ciation in the desolation of the beloved city, in its being 
trodden down of the Gentiles, in the abject poverty and 
misery of our brethren, in their unb(Jief, and a thousand 
other things attest that Jesus, the Messiah of Israel, was 
the Prophet like unto Moses ; and therefore there arc no 
more Prophets in Israel. Jesus was the Lamb of God, 
which was offered up in this city, to take away the sins of 
the whole world ; and therefore the Jews have no more a 
Temple, and there is no more sacrifice for sin. 

But there is one particular, which enhances stiU more 
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the interest of this, to me, affecting anniversary. It is the 
baptism of a brother Jew from Thessalonica, to whom I was 
first privileged to make known the Saviour of the world, in 
the year 1843* I thought many a time that it was a 
waste of labour and of strength, but I was permitted to 
witness, this day, that ^God is no respecter of persons. 
The Bishop administered the sacrament, and a glorious 
sight it represented to behold that truly pious Apostolic 
Father in God admitting one of the kinsmen of Jesus — 
whose ancestors were pcrhiips more opposed than any other 
Israelites to the reception of the truth — * into the fold of 
the great Shepherd of the Sheep.f 

* Acts XVII. 1 — 6. 

t Mr. Woodcock speaks thus of the sacrament : ** The most 
interesting part of the service, the baptism of Rabbi ShufFami, a 
converted Jew of Salonica, who had come up to Jerusalem for admis- 
sion into the Church, and whose case presenting a valuable testimony 
to the power of Divine truth, will be, or has been, doubtless made 
public by the reporters of the Jewish missions. The solemn aspect 
of the convert, who was a middle-aged man, his Jewish garb, the 
cluster of wondering and displeased Jews who stood near the door, 
and the deep, solemn tone of the good Bishop’s voice, as he repeated 
the impressive words of the adult baptismal service, gave a primitive 
and apostolic character to the first religious service 1 was present at 
on Mount Zion. 

“ The mind seemed half to forget that eighteen hundred years had 
passed, and invested the present service with the characteristics of 
early Christianity. That simple chamber enclosing a venerable 
overseer of the Church, surrounded by his brother Presbyters ; the 
congregation made up of Christians from all parts of the world united 
in faith (not in language) ; the party baptized, and his Jewish 
companions ; the place itself — ^Mount Zion ; all brought before me a 
scene and ideas more perfectly apostolic than 1 could have thought 
possible. And when the hymn of praise rose high and loud, of 
praise and thanks to God for this new display of His converting 
power and love, I listened to that hearty music, as though to catch 
some ancient strain lost since the Church’s infancy.” 
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Mr. Voitch preached from Hcb. x, 19 — 25. His last 
sentence was an affecting one : “ Remember, the spot on 
which you stand, opposite to the Mount of Olives, where 
the feet of our Saviour are to rest on His return as Judge.” 
The congregation consisted of all sorts of strangers, so that 
it was crowded to excess. There, were twenty-three Jewish 
converts present at the service and sacrament ; and many 
of our unbdieving brethren, at the door of the chapel, 
stood wondering, and expecting, now and then, “ that 
the whole congregation,” as one of them told me, “ would 
be crushed by some aw'fiil agency.” But, as for me, I do 
not remember when I experienced purer pleasure than 
1 did this morning. 

Would that I had witnessed nothing else to-day ! I was 
induced to go to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, so 
called ; and the scene I witnessed there this evening was 
anything but grateful or pleasing, and will for ever 
remain as a painful reminiscence of my Good Friday in 
Jerusalem. • 

The Sardinian Consul here was kind enough to offer me 
and my fiiends his guardianship, os well as Ciceronian 
services this evening, if we wished to witness the “ grand 
Latin Festival of the Crucifixion, to be celebrated in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, this evening.” As it is a 
sight which no pilgrim, except the Jewish, ever misses, 
I was prevailed upon to follow in the train of spectators. 
We proceeded at first to the house of the Sardinian repre- 
sentative, who seemed a personage of considerable impor- 
tance both amongst the Greeks and Latins, and appears, 
by common consent, adjuster of their quarrels. He told 
us that he had some difficulties, this year, to prevent a 
violent collision, as the Greek and Latin Easter occur at 
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the same time ; but he hoped that all would go off com- 
fortably and satisfactorily. 

We left the Sardinian Consulate in rather formidable 
a train — 1 counted no less than thirty-six. There were 
several dragomen — or cavasses, as they are called here — 
on our sides, making way for us. It appears that several 
of the Consuls took shelter beneath the Sardinian’s wings. 
The Sardinian’s cavasses, however, seemed the most im- 
portant on the occasion ; and by their swagger, they inti- 
mated the same. After passing the disgusting tan-yards, 
which the msdicious Moslems, in contempt for Knights 
Templars, placed in that vicinity, we at last reached the 
church, which was literally besieged by 'Turkish soldiers, 
in obedience to the Pacha’s commands, to prevent any 
bloodshed amongst the Greek and Latin Christians. The 
church itself was excessively thronged by the polyglot 
pilgrims, as well as lined by Turkish soldiers. However, 
the Sardinian cavasses cut a passage for us through the 
solid mass of human beings, and, woe betided those who 
stood in the road of our harbingers ! 'Their staffs were 
laid heavily on the backs of those who were tardy in 
crushing their neighbours, in order to make way for us. 
When we passed through the apparently impenetrable 
crowd, we were led through a dark passage, which con- 
tained doors, opening to the cells of various monks, 
at all of which we took a temporary glance. We 
arrived at last at the second story, and, without any more 
jostlings and upsettings, we reached the door of the Latin 
Patriarch, which the Sardinian Consul threw open, and 
ushered us in one by one, and introduced us by name — 
he liad some difficulty in turning his tongue roimd mine — 
to the Latin Patriarch. We found that dignitary a com- 
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municative, intelligent, and withal a very facetious sort of 
man. Having been a missionary at Bagdad for some time, 
he was master of Orientalism in everj^ department. He 
was very loquacious, and could not control his risible 
faculties, though on the point of commemorating one of 
the most awfully memorable scenes He described the cha- 
racter of the Bedouins ; felt curious about Lieutenant 
Lynch’s expedition to the Dead Sea; apprehended the 
tranquillity of Italy ; eulogized Pio Nono sky-high. He 
sported a most bewitching beard, no less than half a yard 
in length. His long dress was of a purple colour ; {ind 
displayed a magnificent ring on his finger, which, the 
Sardinian Consul told us, was presont(jd to him by tlic 
reigning Pope. 

A monk entered and announced that the festival was 
about commencing. Wc wertj then escorted into the 
Latin chapel, which was, emblematic of itself, dark. How- 
ever, artificial light was soon introduced, and we discovered 
a legion of Latin monks* We were each furnished with 
large wax candles, but I took the liberty of dispensing 
with the one offered to me. After our patience was con- 
siderably stretched, the altar was illumined. A solemn 
chant was sung, and an Italian monk delivered a sermon, 
in his native language, consisting of the history of our 
Lord’s Pas.sion-wcek.* The Patriarch then made his 

* “ A romantic mind might have been enchanted with the scene 
at that moment. The sombre carved work was relieved by the crowd 
of anxious faces turned towards the preacher ; each face catching 
light from the cluster of lamps at the altar, while the glimmer of the 
tall candles served but just to dispel the darkness, and discover the 
cowled and bearded monks, who filled the stall-seats round the 
chapel. Then the harmonious cadence of the preacher’s voice, 
flowing like liquid music in that sweet Italian tongue, now rose into 
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appearance; I never saw such a strange and sudden 
metamorphosis in my life ; the jocose Frenchman trans- 
formed into a morose and grave ecclesiastic, seated on a 
state chair, and, for an helmet, wore a ponderous mitre, 
which required two monks to uphold, so as to prevent 
his head being crushed.* We then proceeded to another 
chapel — which was one of those surrounding the circular 
church of the sepulchre — ^wherc a sermon, or rather an 
embellished narrative, was given, in the Spanish language, 
on the scourging of Christ. The reason for such a par- 
ticular theme in that jdace is, because in it half of the 
pillar of Flagellation is duly preserved. From chapel to 
chapel, a large w^ooden figure was carried; the hands, feet, 
and head made to move on hinges, and fastened to a cross. 
We thus proceeded from place to place, and listened alto- 
gether to seven sermons ; for, in addition to the two already 
mentioned, the procession visih^d five more remarkiible 
spots, at each of which, something connected with our 
Lord’s passion, took place ; and on that something a sermon 
was preached. The five additional sermons were in the 
following languages : Arabic, German, Greek, Russian and 
Polish, so that every pilgrim had an opportunity of under- 
standing sornetliing. At last the procession arrived at 
the place termed Calvaiy (falsely so called), where, to my 
inexpressible horror, tlie whole history of the Crucifixion 
was enacted upon that wooden figure, w^hich was carried 

a thunder while describing the rage of angry Jewry against the 
suffering Redeemer, now sunk into a low and murmuring pathos, 
when picturing the Saviour’s agony or Mary’s grief.” — Woodcock. 

* ** The laughing, witty man stood with half-shut eyes, hands 
folded in the attitude of prayer and expression of intense suffering, 
the beau-ideal of a mitred saint of Fi^ Angelico or Pietro Peru- 
gino.” — Ibid. 
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in procession before us. A crown of thorns was put upon 
it. It was nailed to the huge cross, to which it was Ixiforo 
slightly fastened. The figure and cross were then put- 
according to monkery — into the very spot where the iiccursed 
tree was once pkinted, on which our Saviour gave up the 
ghost j and then, with the most Obnsummate air of mock 
solemnity, the crucifix was taken down from the cross, which 
process was the most revolting and horrifying to me. One 
of the monks carried a large silver tray, on which lay a 
pair of silver tongs, with the latter of which another monk 
first took off the crown of thorns — said to be the idcnticid 
one which was platted by the soldiiTS upwards of eighteen 
hundred years ago — which he kissed, and the poor illiterate 
pilgrims immediately fell down upon their knees and wor- 
shipped it. 

“ Since the Priest kisses it,” said one to me, in answer 
to the question, “ Why do you worship it ?” “ it deserves 
to be adored.” One of the nails was then drawn out of 
one hand, and the hinge*not being easily moveable, it made 
a most disagreeable creaking, when the monk attempted 
to put down the wooden arm by the side of its sui generis 
body. It made my blood run cold ; I hardly knew what 
to do, so harrowed did I feel. However, by dint of per- 
severance, the whole blasphemous farce was accomplished, 
the manufactured body was got off the cross, and the 
anointing process of that unseemly image commenced, on 
the self-same stone on which Joseph of Arimathca em- 
balmed the real body of the Saviour ; and then the image 
was carried on a bier to the pretended place of the very 
sepulchre in which Jesus was interred. During all this 
time the priests iJelongiDg to the Greek Church mingled 
quietly with the pOgrims, and one who came in the same 

VOL. II. Y 
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boat with me to Beyrout, now and then whispered into 
my ear : “ Did you ever meet with such a set of profane 
impostors, as these Latin Christians are?” When the 
performance of “the Festival of the Crucifixion” was 
over, the Greek priest said to me : “ Now come and see 
our chapel.” I did so. ^ It was late, and I was tired, and 
anxioiis to write to you to-night ; I was therefore obliged 
to curtail my visit there, and leave before their Greek 
Passion Service was over. 

I never beheld a more picturesque scene than the one 
I enjoyed in that chapel. Lighted by lamps suspended 
in the dome, the splendidly gilded screen, towards the 
altar, flickered in broken outline through the darkness of 
the choir ; while on the pavement, in rich confusion, lay 
a crowd of pilgrims, permitted to rest there for the night, 
some half clad, others in richer garments, and all unde- 
finably huddled together, their white turbans and em- 
broidered dothes standing out more prominency in the 
dim light. Three or four black-lrobed and rpund-capped 
Greek priests were noiselessly passing up and down the 
crowd, and a hlankct-dad desertman stood erect near the 
entrance.* With this deeply impressive scene, I left the 
prednets of the church, bearing the name of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

There bis not been so much bloodshed and fighting 
this evening, as is said to have been on previous years ; 
though the Pacha, as- wcD as the soldiers, were very 
often engaged in separating contending parties. The 
former, with a smart whip, made of the hide of a rhi- 

* The same impression seems to have been prodneed upon the 
mhid of my companion. We penned almost the same words. 
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noceros ; and the latter, with their swords and bayonets, 
contrived to stem any rising ebullition amongst the 
pilgrims. 

About a month ago, Mustapha Sheriff, the Pacha, 
summoned the Latin, Greek, and Armenian Patriarchs, 
with their clerical and lay coadjittors, to meet his Excel- 
lency in this very church, close to the so-callcd Holy 
Sepulchre, addressing them in the following words : 
“ Seeing the anniversary of your founder’s death draws 
nigh, when pilgrims from Jill parts of the world arc 
expected, I entreat you to live peaceably and harmoniously 
together, and approve yourselves as worthy cx;imples to 
the Vearious sheep which come under your cari\ I sum- 
moned you on purpose to this place, that this tomb — 
which you say once contained the body of your Lord and 
Master — may testify against you. Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, enjoined peace upon all his followers; Follow 
ye, therefore, in the path He appointed for you.” To 
which the Latin Patriarch replied in the following manner : 
“ I congratulate myself that your Excellency has been 
appointed to the governorship of this city ; and by 
your pious conduct, you prove yourself highly fitted for 
the important post. Having made yourself conciliator 
between Christians, you have assumed an office which 
reflects upon you the highest honour and the greatest 

glory” 

A poor Jew, however, was nearly kflled by those fol- 
lowers of “ one who was of the seed of Abraham.” A Rfibbi 
Mordecai Joshua was exceedingly anxious to see how 
Christians commemorated this awful anniversary ; he 
borrowed, therefore, Christian clothes, and entered the 
church in disguise: he was, nevertheless, detected, and 
Greeks and Latins, by common consent, rushed upon him, 

Y 2 
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deteraiined to take a summary vengeance ; and if it were 
not for the Pacha, who litersJly threw himsdf upon the 
Jew, to protect him, and several soldiers, one of whom was 
dangerously stabbed by the Jew-haters, who ran to the 
Israelite’s rescue, Rahbi Joshua would have paid dearly for 
his curiosity. 

I regret to say, that sheer exhaustion compels me to 
conclude. 

Yours, &c. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

TO THE REV. JAMES HAWORTH, CHESTER. 

ft * 

Jenisalcm, Easter-eYe» 1850. 

My dear Friend, 

Last night, on my return from the church, which bears 
the name of “ the Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” I 
wrote a letter to Mr. Joseph, giving him an account of 
what I witnessed there ; this evening I intend to devote to 
the writing of an epistle to you, which is to contain a 
feeble description of the things I saw and heard to-day in 
the same place. So that this will, in fact, form the sequel 
to Mr. Joseph’s letter. 

Last night’s performance was for the benefit of the Latin 
Patriarch and priests ; which was execrated by the officials of 
the Greek Church ; but tO-day the £u*ce was for the beneht 
of the latter, which was condemned in the most unqualified 
and in unmeasured terms by the Latin monks. The scene 
exhibited to-day was the emanation of the holy fire from 
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the reputed sepulchre. “ It pains me,” observed one of 
the performers of last night, “ that these sacred spots, sanc- 
tified by so many prodigious deeds, and hallowed by so 
many sublime and awful events, should be so profaned and 
desecrated by such blasphemous mockeries of Christianity. 
It amazes me how the Greek Patriarch could enjoy sleep, 
for assuredly he knows full well that the whole enactment 
is nothing more or less than pantomimic imposition, and 
therefore an impious fraud. These Greeks arc worse than 
brutes. What grieves me most, is to see the vast sums of 
money they get by this iniquitous drama.” How easy it 
is to discover the faults of others, and to overlook our 
own ! 

The origin of this extraordinary deception may be plaa^d 
in the ninth century, when the Greek Patriiirch publicly 
gave out lights from the sepulchre, and susserted that they 
were ignited by a ccl(«tial being,* to symbolize the first 
spread of the Gospel from Christ’s tomb,* and ever since the 
Greek Patriarch considers himself an hereditary impostor, 
and therefore in duty bound to cheat, deceive, and impose. 
However, to the accoimt of this miraculous lighting of 
to-day. The same gentleman — the Sardinian Consul — ^who 
was so kind as to take me and my friends under his wings 
yesterday, performed the same generous office to-day. We 
left his house a little after twelve, and arrived at the church 
about half-past. The church was crowded to a fearful 
degree. It took us more than twenty minutes to press 
through the throng — ^notwithstanding the cavasses’ staffs, 
which were by no means light in their touch — in order to 
proceed to the gallery, where the Consul bargained for a 

* See the aeeount of Bernard the Wise, printed in the “ Acta 
Sanctorum Ordinis Benedict.” 
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place for us. But the gallery was also fifled. However, 
after a few jbstlings and pushes I found myself in an eligible 
nook, from which I could look down into the circular area 
of the church. I had also a complete view of the central 
sepulchral building, whence the fire makes its appearance, 
and is then dealt out by <the Greek Patriarch. We had to 
wait a couple of hours before the thing came off, I was 
therefore crushed in the most merciless manner by the 
number of inquisitive spectators to see what was going on 
aU the time below ; I was not a little apprehensive lest the 
gallery railings should give way, and I would then 
have gone headlong into- that horrid den. However my 
forebodings, I am thankful to say, were not realized. 
What an awfully disgusting spectacle was I doomed to 
watch for two whole hours. Some howled most inhu- 
manly, others danced, and as there was no room for their 
feet to be on the move, they performed those functions 
with their hands, uplifted over their heads, whilst they 
twisted their bodies ; others struggled and fought with 
determined desperation, like wild beasts. There was a 
constant conflict on the part of all present to stand near 
the holy hole, whence the holy fire was expected, and 
therefore in that vicinity the combat was the fiercest ; 
many were the bruised heads, lacerated cheeks, wounded 
hands, bleeding noses, and black eyes, which the vast 
multitude gloried in.* Neither the whip of the Pacha 

♦ Thus relates Mr. Woodcock : “ The battle raged most fiercely 
against the holes whence the fire was to issue, at once the post 
of honour and of danger. The exhausted victor in a m4Ue had 
there no time to rest upon his laurels ; against his panting form a 
hundred hands were raised, men climbed over from behind to 
struggle for his place, and at last, crushed and beat down by the 
capdles of assailing multitudes, he ceded the dangerous honour 
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and officers, nor the swords of the soldiers, could reduce 
the mob to anything approaching decency. 

When I got completely worn out by standing and being 
crushed, and sickened by the vision before me, and almost 
made up my mind to give up my place to one of the 
many candidates for it, I observed a procession of gaily 
and richly robed bishops and priests, with banners, who 
formed a circle round the tomb. A single priest^ then, 
with a vessel in his hand strikingly resembling a lantern, 
preceded the Patrijirch, who was accompanied by two 
priests and Mustapha Sheriff, the Pacha of Jerussilom. 
After the Patriarch was in the tomb for about twenty 
minutes the fire was produced. A couricT from Damascus 
was the first served, in order to set off at once for that 
city. Next, a rich Armenian family, who with a great 
sum purchased that privilege ; and then the fire was let 
loose, wild, pro bono publico, through the different aper- 
tures in the tomb. I confess my inability to convey to 
you by letter, even a fajpt idea of the dreadful confusion 
which prevailed in the church. It certainly gave me no 
other idea than of a vast assemblage of frenzied maniacs. 
What astonished me most, was how they escaped setting 
themselves, as well as the building, on fire. The crowded 
mob lighted their tapers either from the other. . Many 
passed the fire over their denuded bodies. Even 
women dispensed with a great portion of their habiliments 
in order that they should feel the unmistakeable heat of 
the holy imposition.* Whilst the poor pilgrims were at 

to some other zealot, like him in turn to be attacked and 
yield.” 

♦ ** It was a sight perhaps unparalleled elsewhere in modem 
times. Each pilgrim summoned his remaining strength and dashed 
towards the hole whence the fire issued. The tapers, now deprived 
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the highest pitch of frantic madness, the arch-impostor 
quietly moved out of the crowd, leaving his dupes to bask 
in the light which he favoured them with. Talk of the 
ludicrous appearance, antics and pranks of dancing, whirl- 
ing, shaking, quaking Dendshes ; they arc sober, civilized, 
w’hen compared with th^ Christian fire-worshippers. Oh, 
into what a joke has the great enemy of God, of Christ, 
and mankind turned the saving, yet awful, event of the 
Crucifixion ! and that in the very city where it occurred ! 
Too awful to think of it ! 


Easter Monday. 

P.S. Before I begin my rambles to-day, I must add a 
few words to the letter I began to write to you on Easter-eve. 
The purport of which is to give you a brief account of 
my commemorating Easter Sunday, in the city where 
“ the Lord has risen indeed.” 

Early yesterday morning several Jews called upon me, 
with a view of leiu’ning some European news, Jis private 
letters had just arrived in the Jewish quarter, stating that 
the Jews of Alsace were very much persecuted, and that it 
was requested that prompt prayers be made at the western 
wall — known iiinong the English travellers, as “ the place 
of wailing ” — at the tomb of Rachel, at the tomb of Rabb* 

of their wax, by the important part they had played in the long 
battle, blazed out in quick succession, as each applicant obtained a 
light and lent its fiame in frantic rapture to the next. Some were 
aeen^olding their hands or arms in the fire> deeming it meritorious 
thus to suffer ; and others threw up their arms in the air, and waved 
aloft their streaming tapers with yells of joy and gestures of a 
demon. In the midst of all this, the impudent Prometheus of the 
play — the Greek Patriarch— passed out and left the church, amid 
the shouts of his silly dupes.” — Woodcock, 
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Shimeon the Just, &c. Was there any truth in the report ? 
I could not tell. 

My visitors, on their own accord, introduced the fact of 
the resurrection as a subject for conversation and discussion. 
I had occasion to remark, that if I had been an unbeliever 
all my lifetime, my present visit tq Palestine and Jerusalem 
would make me believe that Jesus was none other than the 
promised Prophet,* and therefore the Messiah of Israel, 
and He must needs therefore have died and rose again. 

“ Look at your city,” said I ; “ does she not momen- 
tarily reiterate in your ears the words of Jesus of Nazareth : 
‘ If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong unto thy peace I but now 
they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come 
upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee, and compass thee round, and keep thec in on every 
side. And shall lay thec even with the ground, and thy 
children within thee ; and they shall not leave in thee one 
stone upon another : because thou knewest not the time of 
thy visitation ?’ f Did He not also say, that ‘ Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfiUed ?’ Have His words come to pass 
or not ? I appeal to you 1” 

My visitors looked at esich other in decided confusion. 
I relieved them of their embarrassment, by telling them, 
' that “ I must go to church, to attend the particular service 
of this particular day, as appomted by our Church.” 

My brethren rose, therefore, to go ; but, before going, 
they asked to look at the book out of which 1 was reading. 
I handed them the Hebrew New Testament. They 
wanted also to see the book which contained our prayers. 


* Deut. xviii. 18. 


+ Luke XIX. 42—44. 
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1 handed them a copy of our Liturgy, as tran^ted into 
Hebrew, by the “ London Society for Promoting Chris* 
tianity amongst the Jews.” Whilst they examined the 
titl^pages of* the books, I got ready to go. The Jews 
rose, and begged the loan of those volumes for a couple of 
days. I gladly granted the petition, and we walked 
together through the Jewish quarter, and then we parted. 

The chapel was well filled, because many Protestant 
pilgrims are also to be found at Jerusalem during the 
Easter season. I trust I may be permitted to retain the 
impressions unoblitcrated from my mind and soul, which 
were yesterday produced upon them. I look up6n the 
privilege of being permitted to commemorate my Saviour’s 
Resurrection, in the very vicinity where it took place, with 
the most sincere gratitude to the Great Disposer of 
Events ; and the privilege was greatly enhanced by being 
permitted to listen to the testimony of Jesus from the 
lips of our pious and Apostolic Bishop, Samuel. A most 
effective and solemn sermon did be preach from Mark xvi. 
2, 3. The subject was, of course, the Resurrection. He 
was exceedingly impressive throughout, but especially at 
the conclusion, when he exhorted us to “ imitate the vigi- 
lance and love of the mournful night-watchers, at the tomb 
of Him ‘ who died that we might live.’ ” 

The most interesting portion of this day’s service 
was the administration of the sacred ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper. If you had been present, you might have 
been induced to believe that the gift of tongues still 
existed in the Christian Church. People of different 
countries and divers languages surrounded the simple com- 
munion place, and the head of the Church, with that 
solemnity peculiar to himself, pronounced — if I remember 
right — in seven different languages, the prescribed formula. 
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each language according to the individual to whom he 
handed the dying memorials of bread and wine ; viz. He- 
brew, Greek, Arabic, English, Italian, German, and French. 
Such were the national languages of the motley worship- 
pers.* It was and is a day long to be remembered by me. 

I dined with the Bishop — ^for the third time since 
I came to the metropolis of his Lordship’s sec — I met 
there a pious French couple. Count Gasparin and his lady ; 
they are exceedingly amiable, well-informed, and communi- 
cative. I also attended the German service in the after- 
noon, and heard Mr. Ewald preach; and listened to 
another, in English, in the evening, from Mr. Nicolayson. 
The remainder of the evening I devoted to an examination 
of all the pros and cons, whether tlio church, in which 
such dis^aceful scenes were exhil)ited on Friday and 
Saturday last, does or docs not stand on the site of the 
Calvary of Scripture. My firm conviction is, that it does 
not stand on that melancholy spot. 

I intend writing the result of my investigation and 
examination, in a letter to Dr. Ncandcr, of Berlin. I am 
off to the Armenian church. 

Yours very faithfully, &c., &c. 

At the table of the Lord knelt many a eommunicant, never 
again to banquet thus with those who knelt around him, till signs 
and saeraments shall be no more ; for here were gathered men from 
distant lands, to-morrow to be dispersed and to return to their wide- 
spread homes. And though the multitude of tongues might show 
that the bond of union between the worshippers was spiritual and 
inward, it was pleasing to hear the words of administration issuing 
from the lips of the Bishop in so many different languages, as 
though the sacred oedinanee were impatient of the trammels of 
speech, and conveyed its strengthening influence, independent of 
geographical limits. * Mortals have many languages, immortals 
one.’ ” — Woodcock. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

TO THE RT. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OP CORK. 

Jerusalem, Easter Monday, 1848. 

My dear Lord, 

You said that you should “ expect a letter from me from 
the Hqjy City, without fail ; and it must be descriptive of 
some spot of this once beloved and chosen place.” I shaQ, 
therefore, devote this day’s experience and observation to 
an epistle to your Lordship. 

The first thing I did, very early this morning, was 
attending the service in the Armenian church, said to be 
built over the tomb of St. James. It is the richest church 
in the whole of Palestine — the priests, therefore, arc most 
gorgeously appareled. The large golden star, worked 
upon the Patriarch’s robe, with the many indented dia- 
monds, moving, with the wearer, in circular procession, 
amidst a brilliant illumination, and mingling amongst the 
inferior clergy, with their lesser starry robes, gave me the 
idea of a sort of planetary system in human shape.* I 
was rather surprised at observing the administration of the 
sacrament, which was broken very early, and given to 
infants. It is very curious, that circumstances, with which 
one seems historically conversant, have still a startling 

* The effect was very remarkable, especially early in the morning 
before the sun had risen, to take the shine out of the artificial 
lights and sparkling jewels. 
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effect on the first practical view of them. I have expe- 
rienced this sensation in many instances. 

In the groimds belonging to the Armenian convent, 
1 was shown the house of Caiaphas, our Lord’s prison, 
the. stone which closed the Holy Sepulchre, and the place 
where the cock crew after St. Peter’s threefold denial of lus 
Master. During the Easter season, this convent accom- 
modates thousands of pilgrims. The whole stsiff of offi- 
cials consists of about one hundred and fifty individuals. 

The Armenian Chiu'ch was once very influential in this 
country; they had no less than seventy-six convents, 
hut through the combined malice, envy, and jealousy of 
the Greek and Latin Churches, that large number has 
been reduced to four. This establishment had once a 
very handsome convent on the Mount of Olives, but the 
heads of the Greek and Roman Churches did nut rest till 
they obtained a firman from the Sultan,^ for its destruc- 
tion ; which zealous deed was performed by the Greek 
Catholics themselves. “ See how these Christians love 
one another!” 

On my return home, 1 found several visitors from 
among the Jerusalem Jewish converts waiting upon me. 
Each had a different story to relate, in connexion with his 
history, conversion, trials, persecutions, &c. They made my 
heart bleed, and my eyes run down with water many a 
time. Alas I little do GentUe Christians know of the 
bitter trials which fall to the lot of the Jewish converts. 
If the former knew but half, they would sympathize with 
the latter more sincerely, and would hesitate before they 
enunciate that disg^ting query: “Do you think he is 
sincere?” Does any one, possessing a moderate share 
of common sense, think that a Jew would embrace Christ- 
ianity simply because he had a desire to be hated, and 
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traduced, and maligned by the members of the Synagogue, 
and suspected and despised by the members of the 
Church? What paradoxes must, not Christians believe, 
if they doubt the sincerity of a Jewish convert! My 
Lord, I do not affirm that baptized Jews do not afford 
instances of consummate rascality. So do the dergy of< 
our beloved Church ; but the exceptipn cannot prove the 
rule in either case. 1 choose one of the narratives at 
random, to which I listened to-day, for the benefit of this 
letter. It is the providential leading of a proud, conceited, 
Jewish deist to the foot of the Cross. 

Dr. Kiel, a clever physician from Courland, in the 
Empire of Russia, arrived here in the year 1841. He 
was considered very dever in his profession, whilst in his 
native country, and for upwards of twenty years served a 
large military hospital. In consequence of mixing with 
the Gentile phypidans in his land, who were almost all 
infidds, he imbibed a great many of their notions, which 
shattered most fatally the religion he was bred in, and 
ho became a would-be-wise rationalist. All at once an 
uncontrollable fancy took hold upon his mind to visit the 
Holy Land. Why and wherefore, he could not divine; 
for his patriotic virtues were exceedingly impaired by the 
contact of infidel Christians: but go he must. He re- 
duced oil his property to ready cash, and left Russia with his 
lucrative situation, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
and, after a few months travelling, they arrived here. 
Dr. K.’s skill in the medical department was soon apparent 
among his brethren, and, as they had no Jewish physician, 
his arrival was hailed by the Synagogue with a great deal 
of gratification. He soon got into j^lkctice, and enjoyed 
the respect and esteem of the chiefs of his nation here. 

In the year 1842, Mr. £. M. Tartakover was sent out 
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by the London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews, to act as one of the Missionaries in the Holy - 
City. Poor Mr. T., soon after his arrival, was taken 
very ill with ophthalmia, and stood in danger of losing 
his sight. Dr. K. knew Mr. T.’s family ; he visited, 
^therefore, the blind missionary, and said : “ I am very 
sorry to find you under such painful and distressing cir- 
cumstances ; it appears that the flood of light which you 
fancy Christianity shed upon you, deprived you of your 
physical sight, and after all, I, in my unbelief, enjoy tiio 
light of Heaven more liberally than you do.” Mr. T. 
replied in the style and manner a resigned Christian does 
under such circumstances. He told his Eliphiiz,* tliat 
his soul enjoyed an amount of light for which he was 
more thankful than if his eye was iUumined, and that he 
would rather that his bodily eye be dark, than his eye of 
faith unenlightened. Dr. K. said : “ Yoji sue at perfect 
liberty to enjoy what you dream you have got ; I am not 
going to discuss the merits and character of the light you 
speak of; but it grieves me much to see you in this 
plight. I know your family well, and 1 should be glad 
to be of some service to you in this trying dilemma. 
Where is the medicine you use ?” Mr. T. told him the 
locality it was placed in, and the Hebrew doctor examined 
it, and pronounced it an infallible drug to perpetuate the 
patient’s blindness. He said to Mr. T. : “ If you are at 
all anxious to recover your sight, I beg of you to give up 
using this horrid drug. Put it by; do not tell your 
physician that I have countermanded his prescriptions. I 
will furnish you with medicine, which, I venture to assert, 
will enable you to behold the light again in the course of 


* One of Job’s comforters. 
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a wc«k. I will come to see you daily.” Mr. T. ob^ed, 
and before the week elapsed, Mr. T. was able to catch a 
glimpse of light. Dr. K. was r^;ular in his visits ; Mr. T. 
spoke constantly of the hope set before him, and the very 
day Mr. Tartakover began to open his physical eyes, a 
light broke in upon Dr. K.’s moral eyes. The physician^ 
threw himself an humble suppliant at the foot of the 
Cross, exclaiming : “ How true is it, that the Lord leads 
the blind in a way they know not 1 What a mercy that I 
was dissatisded with my native country ! What a cure 
was effected by your disease ! I was blind, but now I see ; 

I was lost, but now am found !” Mr. T. related to the 
late Bishop the whole of this deeply interesting episode. 
The’ Right Reverend Dr. Alexander took the physician 
into his immediate care ; he instructed him, and baptized 
him, protected him, and obtained support for him ; whilst 
the credit of cpring Mr. T. was tacitly accorded to the 
authorized physician. 

As long as Bishop Alexander; was alive, he took care 
that the interesting convert should not be molested by 
Christians, at least. He baptized him and his household, 
and procured for him a situation under the Society. Since 
the lamented Father in God was called away from this vale 
of tears to the “ land of pme delight,” the poor convert 
had to tread a most thorny path. My Lord, nothing but 
the flow of tears prevents me from entering into particu- 
lars of the diversity of torture to which the poor man was 
subjected. It took him about two hours to relate his 
melancholy history, which he did whilst we w^ walking 
to visit the tomb of the stunted Alexander. When we 
arrived there, poor Dr. K. could not suppress his emotions, 
and vent to a gush of tears, which I sddom saw 
issuing from the eyes of a middle-aged man. But I 
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seldom saw another influenced by similar anguish of soul. 
I coidd not resist a sympathetic stream of the same, and 
said : “ Dear friend, be of good cheer ; it is all for Christ’s 
sake. Why art thou, therefore, thus cjist down, and why 
art thou disquieted ? Trust in the Lord ; thou shalt yet 
praise Him for the help of His countenance. Cominunc 
with your soul, as^ David of old did, and thou shalt havi^ 
reason to bless God for His mercies.” I repeated to him 
the following few lines : 

“ Bless the Lord, O my soul : 

And all that is within me. 

Bless Ills holy natne. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And forget not all llis benefits. 

WhoYorgiveth all thine iniquities : 

Who hcaleth all thy diseases. 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction, 

Who crowneth thee with loving- kindness niul tend(‘r merries. 
Who satisficth thy mouth with good things ; 

So that thy youth is rer.ewcd like the eagles. 

The Lord excciiteth righteousness and judgment 
For all that arc oppressed. 


Ther Doctor wiped away his tears, and said, pointing to a 
catacomb hewn out in the rock : “ Here lies the body 
of our b(‘loved brother; would that my body were soon 
laid by his side ; and may God Almighty give me grace?, 
that I may be a fit fellow-heir with him in the kingdom of 
heaven.” I asked for Mr. R. Bateson’s tomb, over which 
I could not resist shedding a tear — not for him, he is safe, 
but for his bereaved and affectionate parents — who bade 
farewell to this fickle world here below, on Christmas-eve, 


* Ps. cm. 1 — 6. 

/ 


VOL. II. 
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1843! He pointed out to me the resting-place of the 
remains of the affectionate partner of our beloved brother 
Ewald. 

We left the cemetery in solemn silence, descended into 
the Valley of Hinnom, and ascended the Hill of Evil 
Counsel, so called. It i& a sort of rocky shelf. The ruins 
of Caiaphas* country-house, where the chief priests and 
scribes and eldiTS consulted that they might take Jesus and 
kill him, were shown to me.^ Also the Potter’s Field — 
Aceldama, “ purchased with the reward of iniquity.”t Also 
a very extensive catacomb, having regularly formed niches, 
full of d(uid men’s bones, and cspt^cially skulls. And it is my 
conviction that this place is more entitled to the honour of 
the ftolgotha of Scripture than the site of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, as it is called. There can be ’no doubt 
that this hill was used for different sorts of cemeteries in 
ancient days, aiul many of the rich Jews had tombs hewn 
out there for them, where Joseph of Arimathea is more 
likely to have had his than in tJie locality which random 
monks pointed out, be the tradition ever so old or general. 
Your Lordship may some time see a longer essay on this 
vexed question than I can at this late Kour construct. 

I am, my dear Lord, 

Yours truly, &c., &c. 


* Matt. XXVI. 3. 


t Acts. I. 18, 19. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

TO MIRIAM ESTHER NAOMI, &c. 

Jerusalem, April, 1848. 

My dear Miriam, 

I suppose you will be looking out for a letter from mo, 
from the city of our forefathers ; I will not disappoint you, 
but you must make up your mind to be satisfied with a 
short one. I have nearly one hundred letters to write to 
my various friends in England, Germany, and Poland. 
The way I endeavour to discharge my engagements is by 
sleeping Very little ; I ramble about during the day, visit 
all the places of interest, and in the night time, I first enter 
an epitome of my experience into my po:^tfolio, and then 
write to my correspondents on various subjects. I spent 
this evening with the good Bishop’s family, from which I 
have just returned. Both the Bishop and Mrs. Gobat are 
delightful characters, just such persons as a bishop and 
bishopess should be, pious, humble, amiable, and affable. 
1 got quite attached to them, and look up to the good 
shepherd as one of his flock. He asked me to preach on 
Sunday next, which I shall of course do, as I shall esteem 
it a great privilege to proclaim redeeming love, in the very 
city, where Jesus commanded His disciples to begin from. 

This morning I paid a visit to the schools which the 
Bishop established here, for Jewish, as well as for Christian 
children. The majority are of the former class ; for almost 
all the Jewish converts send their children thither. I was 
exceedingly pleased with the manner in which the school is 
conducted. The schoolmistress, an English lady, knows 

z 2 
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her business remarkably well; and does justice to the 
charge committed to her. The children answered every 
question put to them promptly and correctly. The most 
interesting lioys in the school are those of a dear friend of 
mine, Mr. Peter Bergheim, assistant to the medical depart- 
ment. It pleased mo very much to hear the infant Hebrew 
Christians sing Bishop Heber’s “ Lament over Jerusalem.” 
I like both the words and the music very much ; and as I 
should like to recur often, in thought at least, to the scene 
I witnessed this morning, I should be very much pleased 
if you would learn to play and sing it ; so that you may 
often, by your notes and voice, transport me, when I am 
on(Mj more settled at home, back again to this place. I 
intend to leave Jerusalem for Egypt in the course of a 
month, and trust with God’s blessing, to see you face to 
face before many “ moons roll over our heads,” as the 
Arabs say. To ^ecure your learning the “ Lament,” I send 
you both the music and the words : 
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II. 

Oh ! hadst thou known thy day of grace 
And flock’d beneath the wing 

Of Him who called thee lovingly. 

Thine own anointed King. 

Then had the tribes of all the earth 
Gone up, thy^pomp to see. 

And glory dwelt within thy gates. 

And all thy sons been free. 

111 . 

And who art t}iou that mournest me ? 
Replied the ruin grey. 

And fear* at not rather that thyself 
May prove a castaway ? 

I am a dried and abject branch. 

My place is given to thee ; 

But woe to every barren graft 
Of that wild olive-tree. 

; 

IV. 

Our day of grace is sunk in night. 

Our time of mercy spent. 

For heavy was iny childreifs crime. 
And strong their punishment. 

Yet gaze not idly oi^our fall. 

But, sinner, warned be ; 

Who spared not II is chosen seed. 

May send Ills wrath on thee. 


V. 

Our day of grace is sunk in night. 
Thy noon is in its prime. 

Oh ! turn and seek thy Saviour’s face 
In this th* accepted time. 

So, Gentile, may Jerusalem 
A lesson prove to thee. 

And in the new Jerusalem 
Thy home for ever be. 
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I go to see the Jews, and they come to see me, very 
often. We frequently converse about the things belonging 
to their peace. Learned argument is not required here ; if 
one has the tact to address himself to the feelings of the 
poor Jews, he can literally make the stones eloquent with 
arguments, and cry out, " Blesscjl be the King that came 
in the name of the Lord ; peace in Heaven, and glory in 
the highest.”* Many a time did I make Jews shed tears, 
by merely pointing to the Mount of Olives, and reminding 
them of the affectionate solicitude of Jesus for their eternal 
welfare ; to the Garden of Gethsepiane, to Mount Moriah, 
to Mount Zion, to the degraded state of the present city 
of Jerusalem itself, and simply appeal to them, saying : 
“ Behold these things, and judge for yourselves, whether 
Jesus was a true Prophet or not.” I was walking the other 
day with several Hebrew^s in the solemn silent Valley of 
Kedron, and when the conversation turned on the subject 
of Christianity, they exclaimed : “ Surelj^ none other than 
our shepherds lead us .astray, everything round and about 
Jerusalem declares that Jesus must have been the person 
foretold so long to be a witness to the people, a leader 
and commander to the people.”! I could not have pro- 
duced the same effect upfln their minds, by powerful 
argument, I would stir up their opposition, and stimulate 
their contradiction. As it is they are half w’on. 

Mr. Bartlett, the clever author of “ Walks about the 
City and Environs of Jerusalem,” in speaking on the 
‘‘ Conversion of the Jews,” observes thus : “ Humanly 
speaking, Jerusalem is the last place where we may expect 
to meet with converts, where every object tends to keep 
alive among the Jews the spirit of their religion — the 


♦ Luke XIX. 37-— 40. 


t Isaiah lv. 4. 
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sacred hills, the cemeteries of their fathers, the walls of 
their once proud temple. Even their very distress and 
degradation must powerfully contribute to fix their minds 
on the holy books, which foretel their future glory, when 
the measure of their suffering shall be fulfilled.” I confess, 
I have greater respect for Mr. Bartlett as a skilful artist 
than us a sound logician. From what 1 have already 
observed — and my observations arc founded on personal 
and practical experience — ^you will perceive, that if we 
may expect to meet, “ humanly speaking,*’ converts in any 
place, Jerusalem is the, first; and for the very reasons 
which Mr. Bartlett addua;s. 

There was a beautiful sight here on last Palm Sunday, 
as it is indeed on every anniversary of that day. The 
pilgrims go in procession from St. Stephen’s Gate,- or as it 
is called by the native Christians, Bab Seedna Miriam,* 
with palm brnnehes, fantastically platted, in their hands, to 
the Church of tile Holy Sepulchre through Via Dolorosa, 
tlu! road of grief — the supposed stjcct through which our 
Saviour was led to the place of crucifixion. The effect 
was beautiM. Just fancy five or six thousand pilgrims 
walking in such a manner, with palm branches — the 
emblem of peace — in their hsmds. Would that those 
Christians strove to be peaceful ! I have obtained one of 
those fantastically platted branches, which I trust to be 
able to bring safely home with me ; so that you will^be 
able to form some slight idea of the sight. 

When I left the Bishop’s schools, I proceeded, to take 
a semi-circular walk around Jerusalem. I left the city by 
the northern, or Damascus Gate, called by the natives Bab 

* The former because Stephen is supposed to have been mar- 
tyred there, and the second because the tomb of the Virgin is 
supposed to be in that direction. 
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Ash-Sham, and after reading the Lamentations of the 
Prophet of Anathoth, at the Cave of Jeremiah, where the 
inspired mourner is supposed to have written his Book of 
Lamentations. From whence I proceeded to the Mount 
Scopus. The word is of Greek origin, and signifies view, 
and it appears to have been giv(^ to that hill, because of 
the beautiful and extensive views, which ^ay be obtained 
from its sides and summit. Our great historian, Josephus, 
informs us, that from hence the city and its great temple 
were first viewed by Titus; that it was seven furlongs 
distant from it ; and that here Titus ordered a camp to be 
fortified for two legions of his soldiers. After viewing 
Jerusalem from that hill, I proceeded to the Mount of 
Olives, and contemplated over the Siid catastrophe that 
befel our beautiful city, in consequence of the transgression 
of our forefathers. Jerusalem looks lovely, even in her 
ruins, both from Scopus and Olives. After spending a 
couple of hours on the latter, 1 returned into the city by 
the southern gate, called by Europeans “ Zion Gate,” be- 
cause it is on that mountain; the natives call it Bab 
Seedna Daud, because outside this gate is the tomb of 
David. 

"Whilst I am at this tomb, I may as well hsU you 
something about it. The Mohammedans guard it with the 
most ceaseless vigilance, and neither Jews nor Christians 
are admitted into its precincts. Sir Moses and Lady 
Montefiorc, however, after a great ado got the Pacha 
to interfere, and that functionary’s personal attendance 
enabled the patriotic Hebrew couple to gain admission. 
Lady Montefiore, in her private unpublished journal, re- 
cords that they were led to a spacious vaulted subterranean 
chamber, at the upper end of which was a trelliced door- 
way leading into the tomb itself: there they read in 
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Hebrew a devotional prayer, which was translated in the 
presence of the company, and gave way to feelings that 
could not be suppressed. 

The Jews have a variety of traditions and legends about 
this tomb, which 1 have preserved as a subject for a long 
letter to a friend. But as 1 have copies of all my epistles, 
you shall read Ihem, if you should be so disposed, on 
my return home. 

Now God bless you, my dear Miriam, is the constant 
prayer of your affectionate papa, &c., &c. 


Ll'^TTER XXXVI. 

. * TO THE llEV. JOHN HOLLIST, MANCHESTER. 

Liverpool, January, 1849. 

My dear Friend, 

I fear you will almost be disposed to think that I have 
forgotten the environs of Jerusdem, since I have been 
apparently so taniy in fulfilling my promises of writing to 
you and yours about Kedron, Gcthsemanc, Bethany, Beth- 
lehem, and Nahlous. I assure you I have not forgotten 
those places. What, forget Jerusalem and its environs ! 

“ When thou, lov’d Zion, art foi^t. 

Let this unworthy hand decay ; 

When Salem is remember’d not. 

Mute be these guilty lips for aye.” ' 

My *' Note-book ” informs me that I promised you an 
epistle about Kedron and Gethsemane. Well, then, here it is. 

I must solicit the pleasure of your company, whilst 
I take a pedestrian tour rotmd the western, southern, and 
eastern walls of Jerusalem ; and I must, moreover, request 
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you to follow me closely, as 1 am not going by the 
beaten track from Jerusalem to Ge^semane, i. e. through 
St. Stephen’s Gate, which is towards the east. My usual 
walk is this : I leave the city by the Jaffa Gate, which is 
on Mount Zion, towards the west ; from thence I descend 
into the lower Pool of Gihon, and^then ramble for some time 
on the southern part of Mount Zion, which is literaUy 
ploughed as a field. It is now crowned with waving com, 
from which I plucked a few cars, and prize them like so 
many sacred relics. I sit there many an hour, gazing on 
the scenery before me, and musing over the mighty events 
that happened there in days of yore. 

The Valley of Hinnom lies at my feet. How eloquent 
that valley seems to me ! I fancy that it speaks most 
thrillin'gly of the awful scenes it witnessed; and such 
is the power of imagination, that I literally stopped my 
cars more than once, thinking to be able to counteract 
the narratives of the horrid tales which dmanate from that 
valley. Every inch of it seems, to me, to be gifted with 
speech, and enunciating more indignant invectives than 
I have ever heard proceeding imm human lips. Many 
a time do 1 find myself articulating : “ Alas ! too tmc.” 
Everything conspires to make that valley speak in one’s 
ears ; for, just opposite to the Mount of Zion — ^where we 
are sitting — ^and above the valley is the “ Hill of Evil 
' Counsel,” called thus, because it was there that Caiaphas is 
said to have lived, and it was there that he thus spoke, as 
he was moved by the Holy Ghost, though unwittingly, 
“ that it is expedient for us that one man should die for 
the people, and the whole nation perish not.” 

A little to the left is the place distinguished for infamy, 
bearing the name of Aceldama. 

Having thus ruminated over the associations, which 
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the above-named spots suggest, arise, let us go hence. 
We now descend towards the eastern declivity of Mount 
Zion, and shall arrive at the Pool of Siloah — I prefer this 
name to Siloam. ' When 1 was there by myself, I could 
not forbear repeating a verse of M'Cheyne’s, which runs 
thus: 

“ Beneath Moriah’s roeky side, 

A gentle fountain springs ; 

Silent and soft its waters glide. 

Like the peace the Spirit brings. 

The thirsty Arab stoops to drink 
Of the cool and quiet wave ; 

And the thirsty spirit stops to think 
Of Him who came to save/* 

I am convinced this fountain is the Bethesda of the 
New Testament. Oh ! if we had but to stop here a 
whole day, what interesting reminiscences might have 
occupied our minds ! but we must proceed. We now go 
northward, into the Valley of Jeho&haphat, as it is called, 
lying between the Mount of Olives and Mount Moriali. 
The valley is studded with Jewish tombstones. Let us 
proceed farther, we shall soon be at the Brook Kedron. 
Here we are. What profound silence reigns here, and 
yet how deafening are the talcs its pebbles relate. Hart 
seems to me to have leiu*nt his pretty verses from these , 
little orators. You know the lines I refer to ; I heard you 
once begin to repeat them. Here lue the two first verses : 

Jesus, while He dwelt below, 

As diviuc historians say. 

To a place would often go. 

Near to Kedron’s brook it lay. 
lu this place he loved to be, 

And *twas named Gethsemane. 
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’Twas a garden, cs we read, 

At the foot of Olivet, 

Low and proper to be made ' 

The Iledeemer’a lone retreat. 

When from noise he would be free. 

Then he sought Gethsemane.” 

With thoughts most solemnized by the contemplation 
of the objects around us, we walk speechless towards that 
resting-place of our adorable Redeemer. Wc knock at a 
small door facing the summit of the Mount of Olives; 
a sleepy watchman — a Roman Catholic — opens the door ; 
wc enter, but we .arc overpowered by our feelings. Our 
blessed Saviour’s agony and bloody swc.at ; His cross and 
passion are so vivid. Our hciirts become bruised ; we 
know not what we do. The words of our beautiful Litany 
occur to our minds, and we repeat, with a fervency never 
before felt, and with an earnestness to which wc w«;ro 
strangers Hitherto : “ By the mystery of Thy holy in- 

carnation; by Thy hdy nativity and circumcision; by 
Thy baptism and temptation. Good Lord deliver us ! 

“ By Thine agony and bloody sweat ; by Thy cro.ss and 
passion ; by Thy precious death and burial ; by Thy 
glorious resurrection and ascension ; and by the coming of 
the Holy Ghost. Good Lord deliver us !” Let us con- 
clude our visit here by singing the last verse of Plart’s 
hymn: 


“ Saviour, all the stone remove 
From my flinty, stony heart ; 

Thaw it with the beams of love. 
Pierce it with Thy mercy’s dart. 
Wound the heart that woupded Thee, 
Break it in Gethsemane.”- 
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The sun is beginning to set ; we must return at once, 
else the gates will close upon us. 

I am, my dear Mr. Hollist, 

Yoiurs in Gospel bonds, &c. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

TO MISS HOWE, FRAMPTON RECTORY. 

Jerusalem, May, 1848, 

My dear Miss Howe, 

You always seemed interested in the Canute Jews, as 
that sect of Hebrews is called by English writers ; I shall 
therefore turn them into good account, and make them 
profititblc in the way of a subject for a letter. I do even 
flatter myself that they wifl be acceptable, since I accom- 
pany it with a sketch of the chief of that sect, who did me 
the honour of calling upon me; and, moreover, had no 
objection to apparel himself in his synagogue costume for 
my especiid examination. 

This sect is now vciy small in number in this city. 
The Jews here have the deadliest antipathy towards them ; 
because, small in number though they be, they stand out 
as staunch witnesses against the traditions of the Jewish 
flkthers, and affirm, in the words of the New Testament, 
that the Rabbies have made the Word of God of none 
effect. These Jewish Protestants call themselves 
{KoraXm), or “ Scripturalists,” because they reject the 




name was Rabbi Aaron Hanasi, who is supposed to have 
repaired to the Holy City from Babylon, soon after the 
Mohammedan Conquest of the place, and requested from 
Caliph Ali permission to build a synagogue for his co> 
religionilts. The Caliph granted permission for -a sub- 
terranean synagogue; he would not allow the city to be 
defiled by a synagogue on its surface. I was curious 
enough to descend into it, and I had to do so by twenty* 
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two steps, before I reached the pavement. It is tolerably 
spacious, and could accommodate about one hundred and 
fifty individuals. From a book published by one of their 
authors at Yaru.slawa, in Crimea, about twelve years ago, 
it appears that that individual was assassinated by the 
Rabbinists. I procured a copy of the book ; it bears the 
name of “ Zechor U Abraham.” The author laments the 
many Koraim that have been victimized by the furious 
rage of th(ur persecuting Jewish brethren, and particularly 
mentioned Rabbi Aaron Hanasi, who fell a sacrifice to his 
conscientious righteousness. What is singular in that 
production, are the following pdSsagcs : “ And thus have 

they slain Jesus, the righteous one, who instructed in 
uprightness, as wc have already observed.” In recounting 
the fiery ordciil which the chiefs of the Korai’m endured 
from their antagonistic brethren, the author proceeds to 
say : “ But why should wc be astonished at this ? have 

they not also put to death Jesus, the son of Miriam, the 
rightextus one, the perfect one, and upright one, who 
feared God, who saved the majority of the nations from 
their ancient idolatrous services, and instructed them in 
uprightness, and established them upon religious principles, 
who have thus received from him the knowledge of the 
existence of a God, and the creation of the world ?” &c. 

This author claims even Jesus to have been of their 
founders, which appears from the following passage : 
“ Moreover, Jesus did not change the Law of Moses ; for 
ho himself afilrmed, ' I am not come to destroy the Law 
of Moses, but to fultil it ; Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but neither a word nor a letter fr'om the Itew shall 
be erased.* By which it is evident that Jesus bdieved in. 
Moses and the Prophets. But they killed him for two 
reasons : first, becaxise he himself was of the stodc of the 
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children of the KoraYm ; and, secondly, because he opposed 
their traditions, as other KoraYm did before him; and 
therefore they shed his guiltless blood.” In the fundor 
mental principles of modem Judstism, they arc at issue 
with the followers of the Talmud.* The following are 
their articles of faith : 

I. “ Everything that exists, temporal and spiritual, the 
planets and all that is in them, was created. 

II. “That everything liad a Creator, but the Maker 
Himself is uncreato. 

III. “ That the Blessed Onef hi»s no likeness, and that 
He is one in every respect. 

IV. “ That He sent Moses our Master — pcjicc be upon 
him. 

V. ** That the Blessed One sent by the hand of Moses 
our Master — peace be upon him — Ilis jMTfi^ct law. 

VI. ‘‘A believer must know the langua^^e and the 
interpretation of our law ; viz., the text and its expli- 
cation.! 

VII. “ That the Blessed One inspired other Prophets. 

VIII. “The Blessed Name shall quicken the sons of 
men at the Judgment Day. 

IX. “ The Blessed Name rewardeth men according to 
his ways and his works. 

X. “ The Blessed Nam<; hath not cast away the exiled 

♦See p. 140. AUo my ** Fundamental Principles of Modern 
Judaism Investigated,** pp. 8, 90, 107. 

t A name for the Almighty. 

J The Koraim believe that the law was given with the diacritical 
vowel-points and aceeuU, as that code exists now, upon which 
they look as an inspired exposition. The study of grammar and 
logic i.s, therefore, partieulnrly recommended. 
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people, but they are under God’s chastisement, and it be- 
hoves them to await His salvation through the Messiah, 
the Son of David.” 

Now you will know all you wish to know about the 
Koraim. 

. Tliis morning, I went to witness the manner of buying and 
selling of this city in the fruit and vegetable market, which is 
held in an open square, before, what is eallcd, the Tower of 
Hippicus. Th(!r(' were colkHjtcd, very early, women from 
all the neighbouring villages, as Bethlehem, Betshaan, 
Ainhereem, Lift, Kuriath-Al-Anub, Silwan, &c., with the 
produce of their gardens and fields. The custom is, that 
the only persons eligibh! to purchase from the sellers are the 
greengroccTS of the town. All the grocers appean^d about 
eight o’clock. Each of those individuiils laid hold of some 
basked or stick, or any other vessel containing commodities 
suiting his purpose. Tlie shopkeeper said, “ I give you 
so much for your vegetables,” or “ fruits,” as the case might 
be : the woman said, “ No, that is not enough ; you 
must add one-ludf.” The customer began to abuse, to 
curse, and sometimes spit at, the salewoman ; and the 
latter, in return, did the same with astounding energy. 
This scene was enacted in every corner of the market. 
The whole square presented to me a most horrible, but at 
the same time ludicrous, spectacle of confusion ; some were 
screaming at each other at the highest pitch of their 
voia'S ; others wore shaking each other with cordial vehe- 
mence; others, again, were spitting at each other for a 
quarter of an houY long. 1 thought the confusion would 
never be over, the parties must needs remain in that 
frenzied state the whole day ; but not so, the quarrelling 
did not last mure than one quarter of an hour ; after 
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which, the bai^ins were strudk, the buyers carried off 
quietly their purchases to their stalls, the women pocketed 
their piastres, and slipt out of the Jaffa Gate, homewards ; 
and before nine o’clock, the square was perfectly dear, and 
continued so the whole day. 

Very few travellers think it worth their while to go to 
the market so early ; but it is my humble opinion, that it 
is a sight well worth seeing. I cannot pos.sibly \vritc 
much more to-night. 

I gave the Bishop one pound, in your behalf, according 
to your order, for his nice, interesting, and important 
schools. His Lordship liked your Hebrew epistles ve‘ry 
much. Your translation of the Hebrew circular is some- 
thing like your dispo.sition — libenil ; but it was a capitid 
atte'inpt. ’ 

I am, my dear Miss Howe, 

Yesurs tndy, &e!. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER. 

Jerusolcm, May, IH.'iO. 

My dear Madam, 

1 have at last fixed upon a topic, which 1 think ' will 
interest you. My correspondents arc of such diversity 
of tastes, avocations, and pursuits, that I often feel rather 
nonplussed as to what to write to each respective cor- 
respondent, so as to interest him, or her. 

A A 2 
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Your Grace is very fond of Hebrew poetry — of sacred 
story; I am Jilmost sure, therefore, that the subjects 
which I purpose to bring briefly, under yt)ur notice will 
please you, though some are of a veiy melancholy 
nature. 

I shall begin with the western wall, which once closed 
in the Tcimplc of Jehovah. It is not the remains of a 
wall of the T(iinpl(5 itself. The Jews, who arc very 
anxious to find out even the slightest a])pearancc of failure 
in the prophecies of Jesus, are sometimes apt to say : 
“ Wfiere is the fulfilment of the prediction, ‘ Not one 
stone shall b(? left upon another?’ Bidiold the magni- 
ficv'ut wall, which was nev(‘r destroyed !” It may be 
triui that this wall was never thrown down ; but Jesus 
spok(^ of the Temj)le, and not of the outer wall of the 
Tianple area. 

My poor brethren, whose love for Jerusalem is un- 
dying, assianbre themselves daily together there, and sit 
theinsiJves on the ground, and miourn, lament, and bewail 
Jerusalem’s alienation, and their own degradation. On 
Friday, however, the attendance is very numerous. Mr. 
Bartlett, in his “ Walks about the pity and Environs of 
J«Tusalem,” givc\s a very good j)icture of the wall, with 
its inourni^rs. TIkj poor Jewi'sses express their affection 
for this, thi'ir ancient relic, in a most practical manner ; 
they go jilong kissing the cold stone, and fix themselves 
to pray at those spots which have small crevices. They 
entertain the strange idea that their petitions pass 
through the small holes, and arc thus wafted to the 
place where the Temple stood, and from thence they 
■Vvould be sure to ascend into lieaven, without being inter- 
cepted. I have often seen, therefore, Jewesses with their 
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lips close to a split in the wall, immoveably fixed for 
some time, and manifest the greatest reluctance to leave 
their position. 

Gentile travellers generally say that the mourning Jews 
read there the law : it is but seldom that the law is read 
there. The principal reading consists of prayers, different 
Psalms, bearing on the past, present, and future condi- 
tion of this city. Several times I met with groups of 
venerable old men, sitting on the ground, and chanting 
some of the lamentations apj)ointed for the fast of 
Tishaah B'aav, the anniversary of tlic destmetion of 
Jerusidem. The cflxict this scene has upon me is of a 
most heart-rending nature; for some of tlu^ lays and 
elegies are extremely pathetic and thrilling, and the 
plaintive -music befits the melancholy composition. 

I accompany herewith the music of oik* of tin; ol(?gies, 
in order to give you an idea of the cflfect ; and I shall also 
furnish you with three verses of the orifipnal, as well as 
with a translation of the same. The first verse is chanted 
slowly, and then repeated quickly; the second verse is 
then chanted slowly, and the first verse is again n‘peated 
quickly; and so on. The first vcTse serves as a quick 
chorus after each. 



1 3 inan*? n 

; • : T 

W* chib bthoo lah ch* 
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* If your Grace had not been so efficient a Hebrew 
scholar, 1 would have dispensed with the original ; as it is, 
1 am afraid of giving offence ; and here are a few verses 
in the sacred tongue. The translation your Grace must 
turn into English verse ; I am not sufficient for that. 

• rrrsa toa • n»-on iVs 

T»*; * * tvt2 ••v; 

* : rr-wa 'jya ’Jiy • pto m-ian 

:'13' 'bN 

• n^TJ? Iris flpttfKa • ittea itonw 

:nmn tef^pn •irina -bK 'Sino TiM'a by) 

rTV“2 T,* 2 •• **IT2 “* *• 

'bw 

•rmonntf 'o’VJD 'bi* '/nKto mba 'by 

t»t 2 •...•« MM:ri 

;rrrt»' 'D'la toa •■sfsitf *)ty» oan ^ 

: ID) l)*s 'b« 


The above, I trust, will gratify your Grace’s solicitude 
for the original, and enable you partly to join the mourning 
captives of Israel’s tribes. 

Now for the translation, for the benefit of Lady Olivia 
Montague, who has not applied herself with the same 
ardour to the cultivation of Hebrew roots as has your 
Graots. 


Wail, O Zion, with thy cities. 

Like as a woman in great anguish, 

And like a virgin girded with sackcloth 
For the husband of her youtli, 

Wail, O Zion ! &c. 
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11 . 

Oil account of the city which b forsaken 
By reason of the transgression of thy people ; 
And on account of the blasphemer's intrusion 
Within thy beauteous sanctuary. 

Wail, O Zion ! &c. 


HI. 

On account of the exile of God's ministers, 

Wlio melodiously chanted the song of thy praise ; 
And on account of their blood which was spilt, 

Like the water of thy rivers. 

Wail, O Zion ! &c. 


IV. 

On account of the joyous dances, 

Wliich are now silent in thy cities. 

And on account of the Assembly Palace which has been destroyed, 
And the abolition of thy Sanhedrim, 

Wail, O Zion! &c. 


On account of thy continual sacriiices. 

And the redemption of thy first-born. 

And on account of the profanation of the vessels of the Tcm]>le, 
And the altar of incense, 

Wail, O Zion ! &c. 


VI. 

On account of the royal scions. 

The sons of David, thy nobles. 

And on account of their beauty, whbh became dark. 
Since the removal of thy di^em, 

Wail. O Zion \ Ikc., 
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VII. 

On account of the glorjr^ which has departed* 

At the time of the destruction of thy palaces. 
And on account of the oppression of the Oppresor* 
Who made thy girdles sackcloth. 

Wail, O Zion! &c. 


VIll. 

On account of the wounds and multitude of bruises 
With which her Nozarites were smitten. 

And on nccoiint of the dashing against the stone 
Of thy infants and thy young men. 

Wail, O Zion! &c. 


On account of the joy amongst thy enemies, 

Wlio mock at thy calamity. 

And on accoimt of the afflictions of the noble sons. 
Thy Princes, thy chaste ones. 

Wail, O Ziou ! &c. 


On account of the transgression, wluch perverted 
The appointed pathway of thy footsteps. 

And on account of the liosts of thy congregations. 
The sunburnt ones, the dark ones. 

Wail, O Zion ! &c. 


XI. 

On account of the voices of thy abusers. 

At the time when thy carcases were multiplied. 
And on account of the raging cursors 
Within the Tabernacle of thy courts. 

Wail, O Zion! &c. 
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XII. 

On account of thy name, which has been profaned 
In the mouths of thy upstart oppressors, . 

And on account of their loud solicitude, 

‘ Hearken and listen to her words.’ 

WmI, O Zion ! with thy cities, • 

Like a woman in great anguish. 

And like a virgin girded with sackcloth 
For the husband of her youth.” 

The above degy is an alphabetical one, each distich 
begins with a Hebrew letter, in alphabetical order. It 
consists of eleven verses, exclusive of the first, and of the 
last, which is merely a repetition of the first. I am almost 
sorry that I translated it : there seems to bo no beauty in 
the English production, whilst the Hebrew is charming. 
The last verse appears to me to n?fer to the exertions 
which were, and arc, made for the oonversion of the 
Jews. 

Turning from the group of aged Polish Jews, who 
chanted the above lay, I took up my position by another 
group, of the Spanish captivity. I was not a little startled 
by hearing the following verse, which I subsequently found 
to be the beginning of a very affecting poem. Here is the 
verse : 


•MTpan mttob « ntot 
•mass ^sna /i» *itey udi* 

* » J ■ » r 

• \3 TidK vn "irrta 

TT V - : 

;mD Efsa naaM 
ITT ba !isn m aaz^ 

•-P T T V If * : 

/rtauD 

-T : 
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*' Remember, 0 Lord, for the sake of Him who is called the 
Messiah, 

Whose body was made like a sieve. 

There remainefl not an arrow which was not shot at Him ; 

Therefore, on’His account, I shall weep with a bitter soul ; 

For this calamity all hands are feeble. 

Round about Jerusalem.” 

It is the most melancholy spot in the Holy City, and 
yet it has its charms, especially to my mind. Not far 
from that spot is to he found another relic of antiquity, 
and probably the most interesting, to the scientific tra- 
veller ; for if its date be proved to be as early as the reign 
of King Solomon, then an important point respecting 
ancient architecture would at once be decided. I allude to 
the fragment of a key-stone of an arched bridge, which has 
lately been discovered in another part of the same waU, 
which bridge once joined the Mountains of Zion and 
Moriah. I am of opinion that the arched bridge was 
.built by Solomon' to enable him to go directly from the 
royal palace to his Temple, and I thiiik I can prove it from 
sacred history. When the enterprising Queen of Sheba, 
visited the wisest of kings, in the catsdogue of things, which 
lilicited her unbounded, or bmithless admiration, as is the 
Scripture expression, we find mention of this arched bridge. 
“ And when the Queen of Sheba had seen the wisdom 
of Solomon, luid the house that he had built. And the 
meat of his tiblo, and the sitting of his servants, and the 
attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, bis cup- 
bearers also, and their apparel, and his ascent by which 
he went up into the House of the Lord ; there was no 
more spirit in her."* 


* 2 ('hron. ix. 3, 4. 
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Now the Hebrew word {Aliy ah) ^ or ascent, must 

mean a bridge of some sort. It could not have l^cn acommon, 
ordinary bridge ; for, in the first place, Aliyah is not the 
word for it ; and, in the second place, there would have 
been nothing to admire in a common bridge. The Hebrew 
word Aliyah^ may fairly •be translated “ an arched 

bridge.” Why should it be incredible that the wisest of 
men was the inventor or discoverer of the princiide ? I am 
rather surprised that the piussagc I quoted, did not occur to 
the critical Robinson, to Wilson, or to Lord Nugent; and that 
other clev(?r travellers should not have noticed the passagi? 
from Chronich s, which might have tended to unravel the 
mysteriousiiess of the key-sti)ne : but I am not sorry that 
it escaped their minds, as it gives me an opportunity of 
saying something fresh about it ; a very rare on(‘, after 
the many books that have inundated Europe with descrip- 
tions of Palestine and J(;rusalem, 

There arc some curious reports current here at ])rcscnt, 
.some of which may amuse your Grace; first, that the 
Queen of Great Britain mi away to Ameriai, and England 
is once more a Republic ; secondly, that the Pope intends 
to remove his seat to Jerusalem, as Rome is becoming too 
hot for him. With reference to the latter I have a word 
to say. Whether Pio Nono is the Pontiff who will esta- 
blish himself in this city, or one of liis yet unborn suc- 
cessors, 1 care not ; but if a Pope is to be the “ Anti- 
christ,” I believe that Pope will settle here, and enact 
all the horrors foretold by the great Apostle : “ Let 
no man deceive you by any means: for that day shall 
not come except there come a falling away first, and 
that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition : Who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth in 
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the Temple of God, showing himsdf that he is God.” 

I do not« believe that St. Peter’s, at Rome, is meant by 
“ the Temple of God.” I believe that the man of sin 
when revealed, will make Jerusalem his theatre, apd 
Mount Moriah his stage. This son of perdition will 
most likely be a Pope, but an apostate one, who will 
deny the Father and the Son,” but may get by some 
means possession of the mosque of Omar, which is still 
called the Temple of God, both by Jews and Moham- 
medans ; and that Temple stood there in the days of the 
Apostle. 

I hope your Grace will kindly excuse these crude re- 
marks. My multifarious correspondence does not allow 
me sufficient time for pruning and polishing my sen- 
tences. 

Please to remember me kindly to the Duke. 

I am, my dear Madam, 

Your Grace’s, &c. 


* 2 Thess. II. 3, 4. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

TO THE REV. DR. J. HUNTER, EDINBURGH. 

• 

In my tent, under the tree where 
the angels rested when they 
appeared unto Abraham. May, 
1848 . 

My dear Dr. Hunter, 

I thought the host way of employing my leisure time 
under this noble and venerable tree, would be to wrih; a 
few lines to you about the state of the Jews in Hebron. On 
Friday morning last, Messrs. Nicolayson and Synianki — 
who now and then visit the Jews of Hebron in the capacity 
of missionaries — ^Mr. Schwartz, Mr. Woodcock — an English 
gentleman — and myself, left Jerusalem for*thc most ancient 
city in the world, where we arrived about three o’clock, 
P.M., the same day. Messrs. Nicolayson and Synianki 
went into a house, Messrs. Schwartz, Woodcock, and 
myself dwelt in tents. Soon after my tent was pitched, 
so that I was able to wash and change, I paid a visit 
to the Jewish ^Jfn, Chatzair. 

All the Jews of Hebron — about a hundred families 
altogether — ^reside in one court bearing that name, where 
they have their respective synagogues. Being Friday, I 
knew that I should not get much access to the Hebrew 
court, still I was anxious to mark the principal places, 
especially the synagogues, in order to be able to find my 
way to them easily the following day. However, no 
sooner did we enter — Messrs. S. and W. accompanied 
me — the camp of Israel, than I was dragged into dis- 
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cussions, both in private houses, and in one synagogue. 
I directed them to make their peace with their offended 
God, through His only bdoved Son, whom the Almighty 
sent to seek and to save those that are lost. I have no 
time now to give the particulars of the topics the Jews 
chose to start ; but I am thankful to say that the result 
was favourable, and that I was listened to attentively by a 
good many. Some there were who apprared to grow 
angry, but did not venture to show their in; openly. 
After taking a complete view of the place, we took a walk 
round the town, especially round the Cave of Machpclah, 
and then r(;turn(‘d to our tent. 

Messrs. N. and S. came and spent the evening with us. 
We related to them the particulars of our risit to the 
Jewish quarter ; and we agreed that the following morning 
— Saturday — we should all m('ct at the entrance of that 
quarter, in order to bo proAcnt at both synagogues, during 
the public service. The time fixed was six o’clock, a.m. 
We were all punctual. We first went into the Spanish 
synagogue, and wiiitcd there till the reading of the Law 
was over. Many interesting particulars in connection with 
the prayers of the day, I must forbear noticing till some 
future occasion. From thence we proceeded to the Polish 
synagogue ; the service in the latter commences an hour 
later than in the Spanish. The fanaticism exhibited in 
this synagogue, is of a most ridiculous, as well as of a 
most piunful nature. We waited there also till after the 
reading of the Law, when w'e went to the Rabbi 
of the Spanish synagogue. We were received with all 
possible cotutesy. Mr. S. beginning to attack the Talmud, ■ 
produced a very spirited controversy, in which, of course, I 
took part. The auditors, though few in number at first, 
increased rapidly, so that wc had a very respectable con- 
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grcgation at last. The old Rabbi evidently seemed silenced, 
he saw the cogency of our arguments, and aft(T a couple of 
weak attempts to refute them, gave up in despair. The 
principal opposition I experienced, was from a few boys : 
the leader of the opposition was Raphael, son of the 
Rabbi, about twelve years of age. He displayed all the 
violence which characterizes those who have a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge. I was obliged to 
rebuke him several times. Nevertheless, I could not help 
thinking that I was once such an one myself — nay, even 
so was a far greater than myself — Saul of Tarsus was 
“ breathing out threatening and slaughttr against the 
disciples of the Lord,”* and yet was afterwards the most 
honoured instrument in the hand of the Prince of Peiiccs 
“ to bear’ His name before the Gcntilt^s, and kings, and 
the childien of Israel.”! The clamour of young Rsiphael 
may have been conducive to keep the grown-up people 
silent, so that I was enabled to &ay to thein everything I 
wished, without any opposition on their part. 

Leaving the house of the Rabbi, a great number of 
our brethren followed us, and we also met with some in 
the court below. Here the controversy was renewed in a 
more serious manner. The old Jews took up arms, and 
entered the battle-field; but though there were no gar- 
ments rolled in blood, there was certainly the most con- 
fused noise I ever heard. Our antagonists dealt in mere 
assertions, and their shouts were deafening. I observed 
there were several intelligent men amongst them. 1 ad- 
dresed myself to them in as low a tone as I could possibly 
manage, in order to reduce their voices to a modcTutc key ; 
I succeeded ; and moreover, almost all the Jews kept silenci;, 

* Acts IX. 1. t lb* 

B B 
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and gave car to my remarks. I said, therefore : “ Dear 
brethren, our object in speaking to you is not that we de- 
sire to display any superior wisdom, or to show you our 
skill in polemics, or that wc delight in contradicting 
others. No — God forbid that wc shoiild indidge such 
unholy dispositions ! Fjir be such a thing from us ! Our 
object is the salvation of your immortal souls ; liecause we 
are convinced that, in your present state, you have no 
prospect of salvation ; and wc love you most sincerely, and 
are bound therefore to warn you to flee th(! wrath to come. 
If you think the same of iis, and feel the same disposition 
towards us, then priiy endeavour, quietly and calmly, to 
convince us of the error of our way. Come, now, and let 
us reason gently together ; and if to-day is inconvenient, 
let it be to-morrow.” 

“ Agreed,” was the reply of a very intelligent man. 

Mr. S., thcriifore, arranged that on Sunday (yesterday), 
at ten o’clock in the morning, the Jews should call at liis 
house, where the claims of Christianity and Judaism 
should be respectively discussed. Having made this agree- 
ment, we took our leave, for that <lay, from the Jewish 
quarter, amidst the clamours of almost all the boys. 

We then took a ride, to see the tree under which 
Abndiam’s celestial visitors are supposed to have rested 
themselves. We enjoyed very much the associations 
of those times when Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, lived 
here — in this neighbourhood at least — and finished our 
reflections by reading Gen. xviii. We were so charmed 
with the spot and the surrounding scenery, that we deter- 
mined to remove our tent thither at once. But in this 
we were disappointed, the Governor of Hebron would not 
vouch for our safety here, and we were obliged to remain 
in Hebron tQl this morning. But to return to my Jewish 
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friends. Till ten o’clock yesterday morning wo waited for 
our antagonists, but they not having arrived, we thought it 
best to proceed at once with Divine service. Mr. Nieolay- 
son read our Liturgical service, and I gave a short k'cturc^ 
on Deut. iv. 9, 10, taken from the first lesson of this 
morning’s service. 

Whilst at prayers, our Jewish friends call(‘d, but our 
servant told them that vve were at Divine worship. 
Though we were but a very ftw, we still experienced, 
according to promise, God’s gracious presence. Wc fiJt 
that the hearer of prayer was in the midst of us, and our 
souls were refreshed by communion with our God and our 
Saviour. About half-past one o’clock, p.m., our Jewish 
friends made their appearance. We commenced with a 
few secular phrases. The man who acted as the principal 
Jewish champion, 1 found to be possessed of extensive*. 
gcn(*ral information, having travcJled to far distant coun- 
tries in the capacity of a rh^WOf^M'shulanlt, 1 thi‘n j)ro- 
cceded to open the subje^^t for which we were met. The 
whole discussion lasted about three hours, so that I can 
only furnish you here with a very imperfect idea of it, as I 
purpose simply to give you the. rules, or conditions, of* the 
controversy. 

1. That we carry on the discussion, as in the sight of 
God, and for the .sole glory of God ; that wc carry it on as 
men anxious to ascertain God’s truth, with all duo r(W«!- 
rence, making th(; following aphorism our maxim this 
afternoon : 


“ The communications of the wise arc characterized by 
gentle terms.” 


u B 2 
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2. To examine, from the Scripture of truth, whether 
Messiah has come already. 

3. Whether Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah. 

4. Whether Jews, unbelievers in Jesus as the Messiah, 
can have any prospect of salvation. 

5. That neither the New Testament nor the Talmud 
be quoted. 

Mr. Nicolayson assisted me a little, now and then, in 
the discussion, which was carried on in the most regular 
manner ; and though our antagonists brought the “ tela 
IGNEA SataNvE ” * with them, they were signally defeated, 
and felt their defeat too. 

Having a few letters more to write from this spot, 
I conclude, therefore, for the present. I may add parti- 
culars to this on my return to Jerusalem. 

In the meantime, believe me. 

Yours faithfully, &c. 

t 

* The ** Cheezook Emoonah” and Nitzachon,” the two prin- 
cipal Jewish controversial works, which Wagenzeil translated into 
Latin, and entitled them as above. 
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LETTER XL. 

TO MRS. EDWARD IJ. LEVEAUX, 

ROSE-BANK COTTAGE, CHESTER. 

In my tent, under the tree where 
the three angels appeared unto 
the Father of the Faithful. 
May, 1848. 

My dear Sarah, 

Here I am, thank God, quite safe, and almost sound. 
The want of your namesake of old, in this locality, sug- 
gested the bright idea of writing a letter from this spot to 
my dear friend, Sarah Brown, or as she has been recently 
transformed into Sarah L#cveaux. 

Though this measure will not supply the three measures 
of fine meal and the cakes,” yet I feel great pleasure at the 
fancy of having a chat with you, close to the spot where 
the Matriarchess — excuse the coining of this new word — 
Sarah had once her tent pitched. C;in you fancy the 
luxury of dwelling in a tent, under such a venerable tree ! 
If you cannot appreciate it at first, them read G(?n. xviii., 
and I am sure you will envy me the pleasure. 

I wish I could find time and words to tell you all my 
thoughts, whilst in this country. My most cherished 
wishes are realized. I trust ere many months elapse 
— if I am spared — to tell you, vivd voce, something of 
what I have seen and heard in the land of our fathers, at 
the little delightful fire-side of Rose-Bank Cottage. 
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I came here on Friday liist, accompanied by a few 
friends. Wc encountered a sjiiritcd controversy with our 
Jewish brethren, and the question at issue between Jews 
and Christians was fairly debated, and our Jewish anta- 
gonists were downright abated. I dare say, you may see 
an account of the proceedings in the “ Jewish Intelligence,” 
if Mr. Nieolayson should think it proper to report, and 
Mr. Ayerst not think it imnroner to nub1i.sh it.* 



A friend of mine, who has been accompanying me 
idmost all the time since I left Malta, in March last, 
took a sketch of Mam re’s Oak — this is the literal 
translation of — which I inclose you herewith. 

I wish I could send you a sketch of the Valley of 

* Mr. Nieolayson has given a short aeeount of that day’s pro- 
ceeding, and Mr. Ayerst has published it in the fourteenth volume 
of the •• Jewish Intelligence,” p. 218. 
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Eshcol. I have not seen any part of Palestine so wel 
eultivatcd as is this vale. An Arab gave me a small 
cluster of embryo grapes, which I intend cturying saf»*ly 
with me to England ; he told me that if it were allowed 
to grow its full growth it would weigh eighteen English 
pounds, which I believe i.s strictly true, for the fertility of 
this district, though not so great as in the time of Joshua, 
is still VC 17 remarkable. 

The places I saw on my way to Hebron, arc the follow- 
ing: the tree on which Judas hanged himself, on the 
Mount of Offence ; the cradle in which Jesus as an infant 
was tended ; the petrified ass, on which our Saviour entered 
Jerusalem before its petrifaction, and a Variety of other 
apocrvphjil siglits. But 1 also saw the following authentic 
ones ; the Valley of the Shepherds ; -the Tomb of 
Rach(*l, Bethlehem, Solomon’s Three Pools, Titkoah,t 
and many other jdaccs of mUi and interest. 

Fragments of magnificent columns, and ruins of stately 
edifices, arc s(Hm cver;^whcrc throughout this country, 1 
must not now give vent to my feelings respecting the land 
promised to our forefathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and thc.*ir seed after them. One thing, however, I shall 
say, that though the few places that are now seen in 
Palestine — simply to mark the sites of former grandeur — 
are wretched and miserable beyond compare, still, in con- 
S(?quencc of the imposing sites which they occupy, they 
appear lovely at a distance. Thus it is with Hebron : it 
is one of thi; most wretched places in this country, but. 
when you arc about half* an hour’s distance from it, you 
cannot help becoming enchanted with it. Four separate 


Keel. II. fi. 


t 2 JS.'iin. XIV. 
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cities appear in view, which must strike you at once — 
Hebrew scholar as you are — ^why : — 

• nnp 

“S" “TJ JV •• 

“ The name of Hebron before was Kiijath-Arba.”* 

c 

Then the bcautiiiil minaret of the mosque over the 
Cave of Machpclah woos and wins your attention. But 
I have written sueh long h'ttcrs about Hebron to other 
friends that I cannot write any more about it. 

The tent is beginning to be struck. I must return to 
JcTusalem. To-morrow, please God, I purpose making a 
second excursion to Jordan and the Dead Sea, vid Jericho. 
From the latter place, I intend writing to Mr. Joseph, as 
he often wished me there. 

Farewell for the present. Remember me to your 
Edward. 

Believe me, yours tmly, &c. 

* Joshua. XIV 15. JlHp, Kiryath-Arha^ signifies literally 

four cities. My idea is, that the place was formerly the property of 
four brothers, and divided into four separate districts, but became 
rveiitiially consolidated as the property of one individual, and hence 
the name Hebron, which signifies consolidating, uniting. 
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LETTER XLI. 

TO EDWARD H. LEVEAUX, ESQ. 

Tranmcrc Lcxlge, Dec. IH1<). 

My dear Edward, 

My letter to Sarah seems to have inspired you with a 
desire for more information about Hebron. The best idea 
I ean give you at present of the road from Jerusiil(^m to 
Kiijath-Arba of yore, is to enclose you my friend Mr. 
Woodcock’s account of our journey from El Khuds to A1 
Clialil. • My own notes arc too voluminous. In fact, they 
would form a considerable volume in themselves, were they 
printed; but Mr. W.’s contain all you want to know, 
and you will have reason, therqforc, to bc^satished : 

On Monday the 12th of May, as Mr. Nicolayson and 
Mr. Synianki (both Missionaries of the Jewish Society) 
were going to pay their visit to Hebron, my friend Mr. 
Margoliouth, Mr. Schwartz (a student at the late Hebrew 
College at Jerusalem), and I accompanied them. 

Issuing at the Jaffa Gate, we crossed the Valley of 
Hinnom by the raised pathway at the head of the great 
reservoir, called the Lower Fool of Gihom, and ascending 
the opposite hill, entered upon the Plain of Rephaim. We 
leave somewhat to the left the Hill of Evil Counsel, as 
it is termed, on the top of which are a few ruined walls 
without character, and a solitary tree of the fir tribe, blown 
on one side by the influence of constant breezes: your 
guide will tell you that the ruins are all that remains of 
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the country-house of Caiaphas, and the tree is that identical 
one upon which Judas hanged hims(df.* 

Wo pursued the road to Bethlehem, past Mar Elias, till 
we came near the tomb of Rachel, when we turned off to 
the right into a stony valley, where, after riding about half 
an hour, we camt; suddenly upon the Pools of Solomon. 
Tliese arc three oblong tanks, formed in the fall of a 
valley, one above the level of the other in succession, the 
water being stopped, as it were, by a wall and embank- 
ment running across the valley and forming the lower end 
of each of these reservoirs. I rode round them and 
exaniincid them, but could discern nothing in the building 
of the tanks them.selves which would point to a Jewish 
origin. Plain plastered walls at the .sides, stone steps 
down into the reservoirs, and thnse or four buttresses in 
th<i topmost one, iu‘e all the architectural features of these 
pools. And these buttresses, on examination, appeared to 
me so evidently Saracimic, ,,that I think they must have 
been inserted at the -time when the Saracenic fort (now 
ruined) was built ; particularly as they arc contined to that 
part of the wall of the pools which might be expected to 
yield to the additional pressure of a large new building 
near to it. And I think it most in accordance with the 
general appeiirance of these reservoirs to believe, that about 
the same cm the whole of the walls and masonry under- 
went at least a complete repair. Nevertheless, as the 
gardens and trees which are below these pools, and nou- 

* It ia remarkable that at one season of the year the traitor Judas 
has here a festival, whereat large numbers of the Eastern Christians 
assemble ; and they have sainted him, notwithstanding the state- 
ments of Scripture, The sword of the Spirit pares down much of 
the mass of Eastern hagiology. 
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rished by their waters, still bear the name of Etan,* * * § there 
is every reason to believe that the site is the very one in 
wlxich Solomon “ made him pools of water to water there- 
with the wood that bringeth forth trees, ”t Rnd that the 
gardens are the very “ Etham” to which the wisest of 
kings was wont ro resort.J 

We crossed several hills and vitlleys thickly clothed with 
brushwood, lilac, and white cistus, daphne, dwarf oak, and 
even a few stunted fir-trees.^ We lunched near a ruinwl 
khan, or village, called Beit Haran, where there was a fine 
stream of water, and traversing a very rocky hill country, 
where the ruins of many villages were perceptible, we 
descended into the fertile valley of Eshcol, full of fh»! finest 
vineyards I had ever seen in Pal»*stine. The; grapes were 
now (jbuc ^reen, but were very large and abundant. In 
about six hours and a half sifter leaving Jerusalem, we 
(jntered the ancient eity of Hebron, or Kirjath-Arba, pictu- 
resquely seated in a fertile vela, or rather on the slopes of 
four hills which take ^heir ri.se in fhe valley. Yet though 
till* inhabitants are numerous, and the adjacent country so 
fertile, the houses, bazaars, streets, and condition of the 
people of Hebron seemed to me very wretched and mean. 
Our foolish dragoman had pitched our tents, before our 

* Lord Lindsay. 

t Ecclesiastes ii. 6. 

^ Josephus, Antiq. viii. c. vii. § .3. There is also, perhaps, an 
allusion to the river which once supplied the gardens in the Septua- 
gint version of the Psalms. (Ps. lxxiv. 1.5). “Sv ttApavac 
voraftoit 

§ I was much struck by the immense number of ants in this 
neighbourhood, their long columns carrying food for the winter to 
their nests, crossing the pathway at every step. I could not but 
remember Solomon’s advice : “ Go to the ant, thou slugpgard : con- 
sider her ways, and be wise,” &c. 
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arrival, on a piece of ground belonging to the tomb of 
some deceased worthy of Moslem hs^ology, dose by a 
great tank, not unlike one of the pools of Solomon. This 
coming on the morrow to the ears of the Cadi, that func- 
tionary politely informed us that we were offending the 
prejudices of devout Moslems, and requested us to accom- 
modate ourselves elsewhere. On the Saturday evening, 
therefore, we removed to an olive enclosure on the hiU to 
the south of the city. The chief antiquity of Hebron no 
Christian or Jew is allowed to inspect : this is the 
“ Haram,” or great mosque, a large oblong building 
enclosed with high walls, having two minarets at the 
opposite corners. The masonry of the lower part of the 
wall is certainly (as Mr. Bartlett has remarked) very 
similar to that of the temple-wall at Jerusalem, near the 
Jews’ place of wailing ; here, however, a sort of pilaster is 
repeated along the face of the wiiU, which produces a good 
effect. The Mohammedaps declare that this endosure 
contiuns the Cave of Machpelah, the burying-placc of the 
father of the faithful and his wife. 

There is also a pool at the north end of the main 
division of the city, which is said to be the identical 
one over which David hung the limbs of the assassins 
of his rival Ish-boshetb, the son of Saul.* It appeared 
like an ancient reservoir, and was partly filled with 
water; whereas, the other larger one near oiu- en- 
campment had the appearance of a much more modei;n 
structure. Wc visited during our stay here a cavern in 
the Vale of Manure, which is called the tomb of Othniel, 
where are nine cells and a central entrance to other 
chambers, now iqacccsdble. Our Jewish guide also took 


* 2 Sam. IV. 12. 
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US to a ruined building Rrhich he called the Cave of Jesse, 
where a dark hole in the ground is shown, which the Jews 
assert communicates with the Cave of Machpclah which is 
on the other side of the valley, a fact which I could not 
but think very unlikely, although our informant assured 
us, in confirmation of his stor^ that an inquisitive fowl 
which had been put in at this end had come out in the 
cave of Abraham. 

Hebron is one of the four holy cities of the Jews, and, 
as the abode and sepulchre of the Patriiwchs, has groat 
claims on their religious affections. Accordingly, wo found 
them here in considerable numbers, and chicffly of th(! 
strictest sect of their religion, the “ Chasidim.” The 
Jewish quarter is situated in the middle of the chief divi- 
sion or Hebron, and is approached from the main street 
by a single doorway, which leads into a labyrinth of 
narrow tortuous passages, about which the children of 
Abraham have their lowly dwellings. They are said t<» 
number rather more , than a hundred families ; that is, 
about forty of the Sephardim, and from sixty to seventy 
of the Chasidim. I saw several women among them of 
cxtraordinaiy beauty, the most delicate complexidh and 
classic features being set off by, and contrasted with, large 
Ixistrous black eyes, and agreemg well with the graceful 
semi-circular turban, which, with the loose folds of the 
dress and lofty carriage, gave each Jewess the dignity, 
grandeur, and modest aspect of an Esther. 

On Saturday, the 13th, being the Jewish Sabbath, we 
all attended the services of the two synagogues. First, wc 
went to that of the Sephardim, where the service began 
about seven o’clock in the morning, and waited till after the 
reading of the Law. There was nothing disorderly in the 
behaviour of these men, and their Oriental dress and talith 
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msidc tVvem a very fine and interesting group. A.nd when, at 
one period in their service, they all rose, and sang in solemn 
unison the song of triumph over ’ the drowned Egyptians 
in thc5 Red Sea, the stern aspect, ancient dress, and 
flashing eyes of these children of Israel, votaries of the 
old Mosaic dispensation Jin its literal rigour, and the 
sensation that, after so many ages of wanderings, glories, 
captivities, and persecutions, the sons of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob yet came and dwelt on past exaltation, and 
hoped for fiiture empire, here, in the very house and 
sepulchre of their fathers, all this brought to my mind 
the great reality of Bible history, and seimc^d to display a 
link of that mysterious chain which binds the present to 
the past — the lower steps of a dreamy ladder, the top 
whereof reacheth to heaven. 

We went on to the Polish synagogue, where we found the 
fantastical Chasidim going through their mad antics — 
shouting, screaming, clapping th('ir hands, knocking, and 
squcMiking in the most frantic manner. 

I pass on to the interview which wc had with the chief 
Rabbi or Cachain. He was an old man, of not very 
striking features, but with a long, grey beard, which he 
took occasion frequently to stroke. His wife ushered us 
into his ajiartment, where he was seat(‘d on a divan, and 
where we were soon motioned to seat ourselves near him : 
she then stood below the upper division of the apartment, 
and, after serving us with sweetmeats, listened in modest 
attention to the conversation.* 

* *• This lady, before we left," observes Mr. W., '* declared that I 
was a Polish Jew, and a convert to Christianity of only six mouths* 
staiidhig ; and the young Jews came around me as wc left, and 
besought me, in Spanish, Hebrew, and Polish, to acknowledge my 
nation, and declare why I had apostatized." 
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A topic for controversy was soon produced on the lapia, 
in the words of David, from the one hundred and tenth 
Psalm, already used by our Redeemer for that purpose.: “ The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my right liiind, 
until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool. If David in 
spirit call Him Lord, how is ye his son?” To answer 
this difficulty, the old man got out a little book, written 
by some Jewish controversialist on such subjects, and 
tried to prove that the psalm was written by soiiu^ frii*iul 
of David, and was applicable to that monarch hirnsiJf. 
As he had admitted (before looking at this book) that it 
wjis applied to Messiah, the Rabbi did not come out very 
well in this affair. Meanwhile his little soo, about twelve 
years of age, hearing the Epicursim, as they call Christians, 
attack the principles of his fath(5r’s religion, suddenly took 
a most violent part in the discussion, shouting and ex- 
claiming loudly against Christians and Christianity, rating 
us all in no measured terms as • apostates, nfioshumadin,” 
infidels, and such liks, and raised* such a din with his 
shrill voice — of course, he did not argue, but only railed — 
that he fairly brought the discussion to a full stop. 

I hope I do not lieUe the old Cacham, but I fancied, as 
he every now and then attempted to impose silence on his 
insubordinate offspring, a gleam of satisfaction came over 
his countenance at the young zealot's pertinacity. It cer- 
tainly saved him the trouble of silencing by argument 
that which, thanks to his son’s noisiness, was not audible. 
The room became crowded with Jews, whose anxiety to 
argue, and readiness to hear on this, as on many other 
occasions, struck me very much. 

Aa we left the hoitse, the passages of the Jewish quarter 
were crowded with eager disputants, each ready to discuss 
the theological tenets of Christianity and Judaism ; while 
tWe^ windows of all the adjacent hou.ses were 'ftiU of 
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female heads, gazing with beautiful and anxious eyes 
down upon the strangers. 

Mr. -Syni^nki and Mr. Margoliouth answered a running 
fire of questions and objections, which were hurled upon 
our retreat, by the assembled mob of Cachams, Rabbies, 
and students; till at las^, finding two of the assailants 
apparently anxious to learn and discuss the doctrines of 
Christianity, an appointment was made for them to come 
next djiy to the house of the mission, and talk over the 
matter calmly and solemnly. A Jew here objected to one 
of the inquirers, that he had, by causing Mr. S. to write 
an appointment for the hour of meeting^ made an Israelite 
— for Mr. S. is a Jew by birth — ^break the Sabbath : such 
is one of the knotty and far-fetched questions with which 
these fanatics occupy themselves ; and they certainly illus- 
trate very similar objections which were made to our 
Lord with respect to the Sabbath. 

That night, there was a terrible thunder-storm, attended 
with a very heavy fall of r«ain; yet, in the morning, such 
was the dryness and absorbing nature of the soil and 
rocks, that the traces of wet were barely perceptible. We 
had the service of the Church of England together, in a 
room of the Jewish Mission House ; and Mr. Margo- 
liouth gave us a sermon upon the lesson for the day.* 
After the ser\dce, the two Cachams, f who had been 
appointed, came and entered into a long controversy 
with Messrs. Margoliouth, Nicolayson, Synianki, and 
Schwturtz, in the Hebrew language. The terms of dispu- 

♦ Deut. IV. 9, 10. 

t Mr. W. fonpa the plural of Cacham, according to English 
etymology ; but the proper Hebrew plural for it, is Cachamim. The 
name of one of these was Cacham Techirda, a young man said to 
have been a collector for the Jews iu India, and a fine intelligent 
fellow he seemed. 
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tation having been settled, the Tiilmud and New Testa* 
ment being disallowed as authorities, and reference bc*ing 
only permitted to the Old Testament as a standard, a very 
orderly discussion took place upon these three |)oints, 
which Mr. M. undertook to prov e : first, that Messiah is 
come already; secondly, that J^'sus of Nazareth is that 
Messiah ; and, thirdly, that there is no other salvation but 
by faith in Him. 

The discussion lasted sev(TJil hours, and cndi‘d in an 
application by one of the parties for a New Testain(?nt. 

The first day I was in Hebron, thc're was a inarriagi? 
procession through the streets, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, consisting of a long troop of women, clad mostly 
in white, and dancing, waving their arms, and uttering all 
sorts of loud cries, as they went iilt)ng. In fn)nt of tluim, 
a little apart, were two or three with tambourin(‘S or tim- 
brels, which they strummed most violently ; and in tlu^ 
midst of the chief company waS the brides^ with a r(‘d veil 
over her head. Cliildron ran in troops, and seemed to he 
a part of the procession. They paraded tluj stn^ets in this 
manner without a single mtdc in their procc^ssion ; l^ut in 
the middle of the night I was roused from my slum])er by 
a great shouting and flashing of torches, and “ behold the 
bridegroom etime,^’ and paraded, with his mal(j friends, th(5 
streets in like manner as the women had done in the day 
time. All this, which of course has b(?en often seen and 
reported before, throws a strong light on many passages of 
Scripture, the parable of the Ten Virgins particularly. 

There is a very large Moslem c(imetery to the soutli- 
west of the city, which reached almost up to the olive- 
ground where our second encampment was. • Thetse plac*>es, 
as in this instance, are often uncnclosc;d, and there seems 
no consecration or appropriation of the ground for the 
* VOL. II. c c 
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purposes of sepulture, in consequence of which I have 
often seen old Moslem burial-grounds destroyed and used 
for other purposes. In the afternoon of a fine day, the 
Turkish wom(?n crowd in these cemeteries, and under the 
shade of the trees, and here they sit on the bare ground, 
talking, and laughing, a;id amusing tht'msclves with the 
gambols of their children for many hours at a time. 

On the rise of a hill at the back of this cemeterj' is the 
new quarantine establishment, which was, during the time 
of our visit to Hebron, in process of erection. The French 
“ medecin,” who was appointed to take charge of it, 
tn^ated us with groat civility, and showed us the excellent 
preparations which were making to incarcerate unhappy 
travellers, and put a few hundred piastres in the pockets 
of a numlxir of placemen. Admirably calculatccf as these 
establishments in the East are to impart the diseases which 
th(^orists and avaricious men would pursuade us they pre- 
vent, injurious-'’as they are to the commerce and wealth of 
the distri(Jts and countries surrounded by them, it is rather 
wonderful that the tide of civilisation should have made 
so little impression on the system of quarantine. The 
absurd idea of Egypt, Syria, and the Turkish Empire 
putting each other into a state of perpetual quarantine, 
and so checking the progress of their trade, and the 
important influx of strangers (who w’ill always go a long 
way round to avoid a quarantine) is, however, a striking 
proof of the short-sighted policy of the rulers of Islam, 
and the ill-conccaled hatred which exists between the 
Pacha of Egypt and Sultan Abdul Medjid. In digging 
for the foundations of this genteel prison at Hebron, a 
great hole was found, containing the bones of about three 
hundred men ; these are supposed to have been the 
remains of Ibrahim Pacha’s troops, who were killed at 
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the siege of Hebron, when that bold leader subdued Pales- 
tine by the terror of his achievcmc'nts. 

About a mile and a h^df from Hcdiron, in a continuation 
of the same vjilley towards the west, stands tlie colebratt‘d 
old oak, known by the natives and travellers as “ Abra- 
ham’s Oak.” We visited this r^‘markable tret*, soon after 
our arrival at Hebron, and were very anxious to have 
passed the night and the ensuing Sabbath undiT its 
gratefiil shades But unfortunately some one suggested 
that this would not be safe unless we had a guard from 
the Governor of Hebron; and this delusion (for delusion 
I am quite, persuaded it was) put a stop to the whole 
proj(‘ct. For his Excelhuicy at once deeJared that no 
amount of caution would enable us to pass a night in such 
a dang(Tous places as the Vide of Mamn*, not ev<*n a 
guard of twenty men ; because his pred(»cessor, the cele- 
brated Abd-er-Rahinan, who had b(‘en ri^ecuitly turned out 
of the governorship of Hebron,® would infMlibly feel it his 
duty to plunder all whegn he could iind without protectif)n 
in that neighbourhood, to prove that he (Abd-er-Rahman) 
alone was capable of keeping the country in a state of 
order and peace. Yet, in consideration of the love his 
Excellency bore to us (“ Blessed,” said he, parenthetically, 
“ be the beards of your great-grandfathers,”) he would 
cast over us the shadow and wing of his protection, if we 
would keep within the limits of his city, and send us two 
of his most well-bclovefl, most special, and most trusty 
guards, as a slight token of th<; extraordinary affection 
which he bore for all the “ lngle.se,” and for ourselves in 
particular. The end of all this was that we had to give 
up our encampment under the oak, and U) pay a couple 
of lazy, smoking, half-naked men (who officiated as 
.soldiers only under the transparent pretence that the 

c c 2 
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clumsy blunderbusses they brought with them would go 
off) for sitting up and singing dismally nearly all the 
night. Disappointed of our day’s rest under the oak in 
Mamre, we determined at least to spend a few hours 
under it, and to take a meal there. So on the Monday 
morning (May 15 th), ip leaving Hebron to return to 
Jerusalem, we deviated from the direct road, and passed 
on betimes to the shadow of this renowned tree, where, 
after pitching our tents and wandering about, we took our 
morning meal. 

At our first visit, Mr. Margoliouth had read aloud the 
eighteenth chapter of Genesis, and the influence of the 
place, undisturbed by childish trumpery, or artificiid attempts 
to stimulate religious fervour, was certainly deeply powerful. 
T felt restored in a marvellous way to the time's of the 
Patriarchs, when Abraham received angds at his tent-door, 
and bid them to wash their fiset, to rest under the tree, and 
to partake of diis hospitality, all in this very Vale of 
Mamre : when Isaac not far frpjn him “ went out to 
meditate in the field at even-tide and when Jacob dwelt 
in this Vale of Hebron, and sent Joseph thence to see 
after ‘his brethren in Shcchem. There was such plea- 
sure, too, in s(iarching out those parts of Scripture 
history which had the Vale of Hebron or Manare for their 
scene, while in that very pliicc so familiar to the Patriarchs. 
It seemed to me to add much to the interest to reflect 
that we saw the general feature df the landscape much as 
they did, for they, like us, dwelt in tents, and were strangers 
in the Land of Promise. A shepherd lad tending a few 
goats, and leaning thoughtfully on a long staff, the fnnged 
ends of his littlfi red and white turban falling gracefully down 


* Gen. XXIV. 63. 
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his neck, his brown cloak, with broad crimson stripes, 
harmonising so beautifully with the landscape, seemed to 
represent to me such an one as Joseph, while a passing 
camel, bearing a half-veiled woman, and two children, led 
by an iH-clad Arab, reminded me of Rachel and her two 
sons,* * * § led by some servant of Jacob’s flocks, as tluy once 
returned from Padan-aram to Shcchcm. One of the most 
pleasant remembrances of this valley to my mind was, that 
it was the scene of so many friendly meetings ; and that 
too after years of anger and bitterness. It was here, at 
the tomb of their common father, that Isaac and Ishmael 
met in concord here, when Isaac died, Esau and 
Jacob met to bury him and hcTc* in this valley came 
the thrilling tidings to old Jacob, “ Joseph is yet alive, 
and he is Governor over all the land of Egypt,” which 
revived the fiiinting spirit of the bereaved Patriarch.^ 
What valley in the wide world has looked upon 
sweeter scenes than these, thc*holy^evideflces of kindred 
affections, which rose siperior to envy, and undisturbed by 
circumstances ? 

While musing on Joseph’s history, under the tree,^ was 
struck with the greatness of the distance which the sons 
of Jacob had gone to find their father’s flock in Shcchem 
(the present Nablous) : it must be three days’ journey at 
the least ; yet Dothan is placed, by tradition of the Jews, 
two days’ journey further north, not far from Safet, where 
Joseph’s Well is now exhibited. They resorted to Shcchem, 
I suppose, because Jacob had a field or parcel of ground 


* Mr. Woodcock seems to have forgotten that l^hel died at the 

birth of Benjamin, her second son. 

t Gen. XXV. 9. t Ib. xxxv. 29. 

§ Ib. XLV. 25—27. 
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there, which he bought of the children of Hamor. For 
the. oak itself, under whose shade all these thoughts arose, 
it is certainly* the finest tree which I saw anywhere in 
Palestine, yet, of course, it is not of the great age ascribed 
to it. It is possible to conceive it a thousand years old, 
for after a certain time in^this land of drought the growth 
of large tn^es se(‘ms to be very slow.* I can scarcely 
fancy that this oak has been always alone, it must probably 
have shot up with many others from the straightness and 
symmetry of its trunk. The leaf is very smjill, much less 
than that of our English oak, but the acorn is large, round, 
and vcjry rough. The wind from the north-east has given 
the whole body of the tree a bias to the opposite direction, 
wliioh mars the grace of the whole, yet, it is nevertheless a 
glorious object, and the contrast between its yellow-green 
foliage, deep shadows, and immense knotted arms, affords 
endless studies for the painter and lover of the pio 

turcsque.t ** 

On the top of most of the hills to the north of this 
valley of the city of Hebron, the mountains of Moab be- 
yond the Dead Sea, or the plain of the Salt Sea, are 
distinctly visible, though misty with exhalations, so that 
when Abraham walked with the angels, and communed 
on the mountain with Jehovah concerning the guilty cities 
of the plain, he might, from most of these adjacent hills, 
have been so placed that, on returning eiu-ly in the morn- 

* lu the year 700, Bitihop Arculfus saw the stump of Abraham’s 
oak. He quotes Jerome as saying that this oak had stood from the 
beginning of the world. In 1322, Sir John Mandeville found a dry 
tree, without any leaves, in this place, and quotes the same legend 
of its antiquity. 

t The neighbouring rocks abound in lilac, cistus, blue borago, 
yellow and pink hcliantheinum, wild garlic, and a long bulimus. 
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ing to “ the place where he stood before the Lord,” and 
“ looking towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and all the land 
of the plain,” he would certainly see the smoke of the 
country going up as the smoke of a furnace;” an idea 
which the vapour from the plain immediately suggests on 
regarding the actual scene, although of course we must 
suppose that the smoke of the first conflagration would be 
far more striking and awful. 

We left the oak about eleven o’clock, and proceeded up 
the Valley of Eshcol towards Jerusalem. The vines arc 
trained here in a curious manner, two sticks with the sh'm 
of the vine are made to form a sort of tripod to which 
they arc tied, and the branches arc pendant from the top 
of this stock. If the size of the fmit and abundance of 
the crop be any criterion, the plan is a very suc(;essful one. 
Ere we cami^ into the road by which we entered Hebron, 
we examin(*d a remarkable ruin on a hill to the north of 
the city, which bears th(^ namg of Bcer^Ararna.” It is 
apparently 'an immense oblong strifbturc of two or three 
courses of stone, which do not seem to have borne any 
superstructure. These stones, however, are very large. 
Mr. Nicolayson measured one, and found it abdVit six 
paces and a half (twenty feet), several of them have also 
the mysterious square mark, or holes, which generally 
seem to accompany Jewish structures. There is a finely- 
built well at the south-west corner of the enclosure ; the 
building is called, among the guides and Jews, “ Abra- 
ham’s house.” The size of the whole was about sixty-two 
yards by eighty-five, as paced by Mr. Nicolayson. On 
returning to the road, after passing the Beit Haram, wc 
came in sight to the westward of the ^lain of Sharon, 
stretching away to the Mediterranean Sea. In about three 
hours wc found ourselves onc(? more at the Pools of Solo- 
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mon, and in two hours and a half we returned through the 
Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem. 

Now, dear Edward, this letter and the one to your Sarah, 
which I wrote from this spot, will give you as much 
information on Hebron and its vicinity as you could 
desire. 

Yours faithfully, &c., &c. 


LETTER XLIL 

TO THE REV. II. S. JOSEPH. CHESTER. 

Jericho, Tout, May, 1848. 

My dear Mr. Joseph, 

I suppose you will be (flighted with yourself on the 
receipt of this. You ‘will probably give vent to such a 
strain as the foUowing : “ Serve that little fellow right ; 
he should not have teazed and tormented me so much, 
and 1/ would not have wished him at Jericho : he will 
know, the next time he comes under the shadow of my 
roof, how to behave himself in the morning, now that 
he secs that I am rev('ngcd, and my fervent wishes have 
been accomplished.” I venture to guess that something 
of the kind will proceed out of your mouth, on reading 
the heading of this. But were I present when you deliver 
such a speech, I would instantly add : “ Pray, dear Mr. 
Joseph, wish me again at Jericho.” I assure you I was, 
and am very much gratified with my journey hither. 

I left Jerusalem this morning by the Damascus Gate, 
descended into the Valley of Jehoshaphat, ascended the 
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Mount of Olives, visited, en route, Bethany, descended 
once more about thirty-six steps into the tomb of Lazarus ; 
crossed the mountains and desert of Judea — the latter 
bears also the name of the “ Wilderness of John the 
Bantist,” inasmuch as he began there to announce : 
“Repent ye; for the Kingdom^ of Heaven is at hand.” 
Passed by several phiccs of note and interest in the history 
of our nation, as recorded in sacred story. 

About five hours after leaving Jerustderr , I arrived at 
the Plain of Jericho. I got my tent first pitched 
at banks of a pretty streamlet, which bears the 
name of ‘ ilie Brook i Elisna,” because it is supposed, 
and V Hh good rcasun too, mat it is the identical spring, 
whlcl the Prophet of ’ rul • ’ed soon after his calling 
to the j5i j..hcti' office. 'av diii.d there, and dnink of 
the healed ana oeautifm t^ater, I orderei my tent to be 
struck, and proceeded to nic sito 'f ancient Jericho, 
where I am now writing tiiis. 1 is scarcely cn^diblc 
that this plain was opce covered Sy a magnificent city, 
which was surrounded — according to tradition — with 
seven-fold walls. Its utter destruction is almost similar to 
that of Sodom and Gomorrah. From this, one has\ view 
of the Dead Sea. The Jericho citizens must there- 
fore have had the fate of the inhabitants of Sodom, 
&c., always in view, and yet they repented not. The 
measure of their sins therefore having been filled up, 
they and their city were destroyed in the same way, but 
not by the same means, as Sodom and Gomorrah and 
their inhabitants. Yes, it is an interesting spot, and rich 
in lessons of the utmost importance. No reflecting person 
can gaze on this plain without being impressed with the 
awful truth, that it is a dreadful thing to put off repent- 
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ance. It was doubtless in this plain, that the Son of God, 
in the form of a man, and in the capadty of the “ Prince 
of the host of thi Lord,” appeared unto Joshua ; and it 
was in this vicinity — for this is but little distant from the 
River Jordan — that the Son of God as the “ man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief’ began His ministry 
openly. The Lord of Glory in His consummate wisdom 
chose this place to call to repentance our “ sinful nation,” 
our “ people laden with iniquity,” properly called “ rulers 
of Sodom and people of Gomorrah th(!rc could not have 
been a more appropriate place from whence to warn them 
to dee the wrath to come than this locality. 

Israel had almost filled up the mcasiu'c of their sins ; 
the Saviour of the world appears, with “ the voice of one 
crying in the Wilderness,” before the banks of the River 
Jordan. The Dead Sea, the* site of once fertile and 
goodly citks, on the right ; the black plain, of once ma- 
jestic Jericho, oij the left. »Then and there the Spirit of 
God dcsccmded like a dove, and lighted upon the Re- 
deemer, and proclaimed : “ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” But alas ! our nation took no 
waniirtg. In vain did our Lord strive to conciliate them, 
in vain did He press upon them their awful doom. They 
were blinded ; and the Prince of Peace was obliged to give 
utterance to the heart-rending — it must have been so to 
His own affectionate heart— declaration : “ It will be 
more tolerable fur Sodom and Gomorrah than for these 
cities.” Such are a few of the reflections which occupied 
my mind since I came here this afternoon. Time does 
not authorise me to indulge itr more on this subject, nor 
on any other, just at present. But as I trust to be in 
England bdbre long, and may perhaps be able to pay a 
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visit to old Rose-Bank Cottage, you shall have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing more. 

I fancy myself replete with most interesting informa- 
tion on a variety of subjects. See what a good fellow I 
am. Though you did not answer mine from Constant!-, 
nople, I still write to you. I shall write to-morrow even- 
ing, please God, from Jerusalem, to your better hsJf. I 
have not made up my mind how I shall return ; but this 
much, I have determined to leave Syria for Egypt in the 
middle of next month. Write a line at a venture, and 
address, care of the Rev. William Hare, 3, Strada St. 
Paolo, Midta, 

I am, &c., &c. 


LETTER’XLIII. • 

TO MRS. JOSEPH, ROSE-BANK COTTAGE, CHESTER. 

Jerusalem, Mt^, 1848. 

My dear Mrs. Joseph, 

This is, properly speaking, a continuation of mine to 
Mr. Joseph. I went to bod last night about ten o’clock ; 
but, alas ! sleep slipt from my eyes. My servant dosed 
me with a strong cup of coffee, just before lying down, 
which deprived me of even the slightest slumber during 
the whole night. However, it was a charming moonlight 
night ; so that I opened the door of my tent, and gazed 
at the beauteous firmament over my head. • I got up about 
half-past three o’dock, a.m., dressed and watched alter- 
nately the slow movements of the modest, but lovely moon. 
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and looking for the rising of the giant sun, which I mo- 
mentarily expected from behind the lofty mountains of 
Moab, opposite to me, on the other side of Jordan. I as- 
sure you, I enjoyed the scene very ^uch. 

The bride — since David calls the sun “bridegroom,” 
I sec no reason why I should not call the moon bride — 
was just standing over the Valley of Ajalon, in all the 
attractive charms of her loveliness; the “ bridegroom,” 
red, and apparently hot, and with a bold face, came out 
of his chamber, rejoicing as a strong man to run a race. 
You should have seen the Callah;’’*' she changed colour 
in a moment : the poor thing looked paler and paler every 
minute : in short, the provoking “ bridegroom ” took the 
shine out of her completely. I idmost thought that the 
Jewish fanciful tradition wjis a reality ; viz. that the 
Creator of the world originally riilidc both, sun and moon, 
of the same magnitude, which the latter did not like; 
she therefore proposed to her Maker, that it was not right 
that two rulers under Him should .wear equal diadems — 
one, she added, must be made of less consequence. “ Yes,” 
replied the condescending King of Kings, “ you are right 
— you'^shiJl therefore be made less.” From which time 
the mooti had many of her dazzling rays clipped. So that 
the jealous nocturnal mler, t tliought, has good reason to 
be abashed, when slip secs her victorious and vanquishing 
rival. But enough of this moonshine, no doubt, you 
will say : well, so say I. 

About five o’clock, I found myself comfortably seated in 
my saddle — be it known to you all, that I am now im- 
proved in my riding — and rode off to the Jordan. At 
half-past six, I jsat and gathered shells from its banks, 
whilst musing — as rapidly as the waters of the river 

* The Hebrew word for bride. 
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flow — on the past events which this r\ver witnessed in 
connection with my forefathers. The subject which 
elicited most of my thoughts, was the Baptism of our 
Lord. What a scene ♦he Jordan must have afforded 
then ! I thought of tflat pithy expression of one of the 
Fathers of the Christian Church: “ Go to the river Jordan, 
and there learn the doctrine of the Trinity.” It is absurd 
to argue baptism, by immersion, from the baptism in the 
River Jordan : the rapidity of the stream is too intense to 
allow it. The pilgrims, who think it their duty to bathe 
in the river, are obliged to have ropes tied round thiir 
waists, which arci held fast by their companions, whilst 
they take a dip in Jordan. Now, just fancy the time it 
would consume, if John had to do. the same with idl he 
baptized. 

I met there a Germairtady and an Italian gentleman, 
who now and then intermpted me with their disagreeable 
clatter. I happened to find a*mother-of-^iearl ring in the 
Jordan, bdonging, I jupposc, to sdme poor pilgrim, who 
bathed here the Monday before Easter last ; and the lady 
kept teasing me that it w^as significative of my being mar- 
ried soon. Poor ignorant flirt, how little she knew views 

upon the subject ! But was I going to enlighten her ? 
No, no. Nevertheless, to show her that I had hafl enough 
of her company, I ordered Yousef]^ to bring my horse, 
which I mounted, and set off along the banks of the 
Jordan, towards the Dead Sea. 

I forgot to say, that I brought away with mo a bottle 
of Jordan water, of which you shall have a sip. 

An hour and a half after I left the amiable torment of 
a German lady, I found myself at the Dea(l Sea. I found 
a few shells in it, but they were carried thither by the 
Jordan stream. There was nothing in them, for no living 
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thing is to be found in it. 1 tasted the water several 
times, which was hitter, and extremely briny. Should 
you feel inclined to doubt my veracity on this subject, you 
shall taste it yourself; 1 took a full flask of it. Large 
heaps of salt were gathered fro/8 it whilst I was there. 
Mrs. Lot, we have reason to believe, stands at the extreme 
south,* and I was standing at the extreme north of the 
Dead Sea, and I, therefore, could not sec her this time. 

The American expedition for investigating this sea, 
with whom I spent several days, miit with a column 
of salt, close to Asdum, measuring between six and 
seven fathoms high. Captain Lynch, who was at the 
head of the expedition, thinks that it was originally much 
shorter; but became, augmented, in process of time, by 
accumulations of salt crusts. You will be amused to hear 
that the American flag is wav&ig its stars upon the Dead 
Sea ; so that the United States arc extending their union 
even to Almota9a.t Having stopped here as long as I con- 
veniently could, I motinted my horse again, and- set out in 
a different direction for Jerusalem. On my way, I was 
entertained, in a Bedouin tent, both with Liban, and Ara- 
bian tales, and harem curiosity. About five o’clock p.m.,- 
I returned to Jerusalem ; and after having rested, I sat 
down to' pen you the above; and now. Farewell. 

I am, my dear Mrs. Joseph, 

Yours very truly, &c. 

See ” Narrative of the United States’ Expedition to the Riv'd* 
Jordan and the Dead Sea .” — By F. Lynch, U, 8. N. Commander 
of the Expedition. 

t Almotana is one of the Oriental terms for the Dead Sea. 
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LETTER XLIV. 

TO THE honourable MRS. LINDSAY, 

GLASNEVIN HOUSE, DUBLIN. 

Jerusalem, May, 1848. 

My dear Mrs. Lindsay, 

I have just returned from an excursion to the celebrat'd 
Cave of Adullam, and my experience this day shall furnish 
the theme of this (epistle to you. I do not wish to leave 
the Holy City — which event must soon take place — with- 
out writing to you. 

Last pight, after listening to a very clever Hebrew impro- 
visatorc, who had the talent of reducing any subject into im- 
promptu Hebrew verse, of a superior style, the name David 
was given to the extempore bard as a theme. With most 
consummate skill, he brought *in jjl thc*particulars con- 
nected with thii life, ccfhflicts, and conquests of the King of 
Israel of that name. The Cave of Adullam formed, thcrc- 
^fore, an important item in the venerable poet’s ef&isions. 
He described it with peculiar minuteness, interwove it with 
the famous cob-web legend^ of which anon, and .spoke of 
its surrounding scenery as lovely and grand, and suc- 
ceeded in producing in me a determination to visit that 
r^arkable place. It was arranged, therefore, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Simeon, Mr. and Mrs. Bergheim, Messrs. Synianki 
3hd Woodcock, and myself, should form the expedition ; 
a Mr. Caiman also requested to be one of the party, and 
we had no objection that he also should join the cavalcade ; 
so that we were seven Jews to one Gdhtile. We all 


* This letter should have preceded those from Hebron. 
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assembled, very early this morning, at Mr. Bergheim’s, 
where our horses were properly caparisoned; and, after 
taking some coffee, we mounted our steeds, and began to 
move on towards the Jaffa Gate. 

You wiD be amused at the catalogue of the things we 
were obliged to provide ourselves with — I . Lucifer matches ; 
2. Wax-candles ; 3. A large quantity of string. In due 
time, you will perceive that those articles were indis- 
pensably necessary. As soon as we left the gate, the 
different membe^rs of the expedition began to display their 
various weaknesses. The ladies were nervous, Mr. Syni- 
anki showed his boldness and his singular mode of sitting 
on his horse, a la Bedouin^ as he wished us to believe, 
winding in one hand, an umbrella of mine, and in the 
other, his corbadge ; and the Jehu-like pace of his fiery 
horse, put not^only the ladies? -but every one else in a 
fever, when he approached our vicinity. But there was 
no keeping hitp away, he was kind enough to give us 
information on subjects with which we wem well ac- 
quainted, and he would therefore, every now and then, 
draw near to some of us with the intention of instructing, 
but in reality to set us at our wits* end. Mr. Calmair 
would now and then come out with some magnificent 
expressions, for he is very fond of words of a superlative 
quality, either in praise or dispraise; and therefore fre- 
quently put us into amaze, not comprehending the purport 
of the communication. ^ 

When wc came to the convent of Mar Elias — ^for w^ 
must needs have piissed that way — I was shown, for the 
fifth time, the stone, which is a little hollowed, said by the 
monks to have served as the cradle of the infant Saviour; 
others, better informed, averred that it was the cradle of 
Elijah. A little further on, we came to the tomb of 
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Rachel, where we halted a short time to examine Sir 
Moses Montefiorc’s building over it, we chanted, in a 
melancholy strain, the words of Jeremiah, quoted by 
St. Matthew : “ A voice was heard on high, lamentation, 
and bitter weeping ; Rqichel weeping for her children,’* (I 
translate the word Ramah; l(;aving it in the original, 
gives a wrong idea to the English readers of the Bible), 
and then we proceeded along the Valley of Rephaim to 
Bethlehem. The birthplace of our Saviour looks like a 
diadem, crowning a lofty hill, surrounded by valleys “ in 
verdure clad.” We did not stay long this tim(' there, 
nor must I stay .saying much about it at pn^sent. I 
wrote about half a dozen letters from this place, when 
I visited it the first time. The ladies secun^d a house 
where we might take dinner, on our return from the 
cave, whilst the male pifft of thi) expedition attended 
to the scicuring of guides. These provisions made, we 
mounted again ; and, with half* a score of •forerunners, W(i 
quitted Bethlehem by^thc gate where that well is, for 
whose water David longed, when he was in his castle,* 
whilst the Philistines were in the Valk'y of R(?j)haim. 
I could not move away from it befor(^ letting all my 
contemplations take their whole run. I pictured to 
myself David taking a retrospective view of his youth- 
ful days, when he was the Bethlehem shepherd-boy, 
free from care, spending much of his time at the 
well by the gate ; and now unconsciously sighing out : 

“ Oh, that one would give me to drink of the water of 
the Well of Bethlehem !” wishing to live over, as it were, 

* My friend Mr. YYoodcock makes a mistake when lie says that 
David was in the Cave of Adullam at the time ; tbe English word 
“hold,” of 2 Sam. xxin. 14, is a mistranslation of the Hebrew 
word rrm^, Castle, 
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those days again. And then the three mighty men, what 
a panic did not their determined loyalty produce in the 
camp of the. heathen ! and then David’s display of self- 
denial, in that he said : “ Be it far from me, O Lord I 
that I should do this ; is not this the blood of the men 
that went in jeopardy of their lives ?” therefore ht would 
not drink it. I finished off by cooling my fervent thoughts 
by a deep draught from the jar of one of the prettiest 
Rebeccas that ever drew water from a well; and the 
charming damsel offered even to draw another jar for my 
horse, which I respectfully declimtd. 

On leaving the well we entered a most beautifully culti- 
vated valley, a considerable portion of w'hich was laid out 
in vineyards and olive plantations, consisting principally of 
young trees, which seemed to be struggling for life and 
existence amidst dry stumps ‘and dead roots, remains of 
once luxuriant and extensive olive groves, that have been 
laid waste by the incessant skirmishes, bickerings, and 
fightings, which keep the countrj' in a state *of perpetual 
devastation. 

Many, however, were the rugged mountains, which lay 
in our road ; some of them were precipitous, and con- 
sisting, by no means of terra firma, for the ground under 
my horse’s feet was oontinually giving way. Nevertheless, 
an hour and a half’s ride brought us to the ruins of 
Adullam, one of the oldest cities of the Canaanites, of 
considerable extent, and bearing many marks of high 
antiquity. After dismounting our horses, we proceeded in 
the direction of the cave, which lies two hundred yards off, 
the mouth of which is situated in the centre of a 
perpendicular '.diff, of about two thousand feet in height. 
We had to make our way by a slanting edge of rock, of 
about three feet in width, projecting from the middle of 
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the rock. As you are aware that I am not very head- 
strong, I soon became giddy, and was on the point of 
precipitation, but thanks to Mr. Bergheim’s helping hand. 
I at last reached two isolated pieces of rock, one above the 
other, of about twenty fec*t in height, which I had to 
climl^up; at the top of which I discovered a chasm of 
several feet in width, and not being an expert leaper, I 
condescended to descend first into the . hole, and then 
climb up the other side. 

At last wc reached the mouth of the cave, we lighted 
our candles, took hold of the string, and proceeded farth(T 
and farther into thut wonderful cavern. It is an astound- 
ing production of nature, or rather of nature’s God. 
Sometimes wc had to crawl on all-fours for ten yards 
together, and then found ourselves in a spacious, extensive, 
lofty, and magnificent a^rtment, supported by columns 
almost of Corinthian architecture ; at the other end of 
which a number of holes appcSlred for our selection. Wc 
chose one,’ and crawled again, and once more rose in a 
vaulted chamber of extraordinary altitude, fit, if illumi- 
nated, for the abode, not only for a prince in exile, ^but for 
a monarch in the meridian of glory. 

It would require days, not merely hours, to explore the 
linked caves properly, even as far as we penetrated. Not 
hundreds, but thousands, could find ample room to hide 
themselves in it ; and such is the number and the intri- 
cacies of the passages which seem to entwine in each other, 
that one becomes confused by the mere sight of them. 
The only sure way of securing a safe retreat is to fasten 
one end of a string at the mouth of the cave, and to keep 
the other in your hand ; and to go no fitrtlier than the 
end of the string would allow. To trust oneself beyond it, 
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or to have the string cut, would be tantamount to cuttmg 
one’s throat. The quantity of string we had taken with 
us, would have conducted us some distance farther, but 
exhaustion and fatigue caused us to retrace our steps after 
we had penetrated about seven hundred yards. I have 
brought away the string \vith me, and intend to kcd|i it as 
a curiosity, and memento of my visit to it. The reflection 
of the lighted candles on their snow-white walls, lent a 
bewitching splendour to the dark abode ; and recalled 
more readily to mind the events connected with it, to the 
U.SC which a wise Providence had designed it to be. For 
was it not in this very cave that the anointed of the Lord 
sought and found security ? and was it not here that the 
man after God’s own heart celebrated God’s mercies and 
goodness for the protection vouchsafed to him in the 
glowing language of the fifty-swenth and one hundred and 
forty-second Psalm ? 

Mr. Caiman,' lingering & little behind, to pick up, as 
he said, some fossil remains from ithe walls, with which, 
he said, the cave abounded, almost found himself beyond 
the possibility of flnding his way back to the mouth of 
the cave ; and, by endeavouring to make his way to us, 
he cntopglcd himself more and more. The poor fellow 
became very nervous ; he said, most feelingly : “ Although 
I did not remain in this predicament for more than a 
quarter of an hour, yet I was impressed with all the 
horrors of being buried alive. The echo of ‘ Where are 
you ?’ that was uttered by some of you, bounded from 
vault to vault, and traversing from passage to passage, 
sounded as if it had been coming from a thousand dif- 
ferent quarters,* or proceeding from a thousand different 
voices, from the multitude of departed spirits with which 
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the Easterns people subterranean vaults and caverns, and 
were thus welcoming me to their region of perpetual 
darkness.” 

Poor fellow ! we were delighted to sec him back again, 
safe and sound : we should not like to have lost him on 
any fifccount. With all his ecfcntricities, he is a worthy 
man. It was affecting to hear him say, aftcT his rcg(‘ne- 
ration from the bowels of the earth, “ If there ever had 
been a time when I realized the words of the Psalmist, 
* Thou hast set my feet in a large room,’ more than 
another, it is now when I find myself fairly out of the 
straight apd narrow intricate passage^s into the compa- 
ratively wide and open chamber from wlu^ncc I first 
started;” and all of us seemed to rejoice with the joy 
of that*fathcr who said, “ This my son was lost, but now 
is found.” 

After having heard all Mr. C.’s experience, we began 
to make preparation for returning towards Jerusalem. 
A most temfic thundiy-storm then* came on, which kept 
us a considerable time longer than we intended to stay. 
The effect of the thunder peals and lightning was grand 
and sublime on the magnificent landscape: the valley, 
now lit up, the mountains quaking and resounding from a 
thousand quarters, was a scene never to be forgotten. 

When the rain and the thunder ceased their fury, 
Ave set out on our way back again to Bethlehem. I ex- 
perienced a most providential escape. In consequence of 
the rain, the ground, and especially the rocky and preci- 
pitous hills, were very slippery : my horscj lost his footing 
on the brink of a precipice, and I would have lost my life, 
if a gracious Providence did not watch over me. 

On our arrival at Bethlehem, we found a gorgeous 
divan, and sumptuous dinner, in an upp<T chamber. Wc 
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were surrounded by athletic Arab Christians on one side, 
and their wives and their daughters on the other. After 
smoking a couple of pipes — necessary evils in this country 
— we set our faces towards Jerusalem, with hearts full 
of gratitude for providential mercies. 

On our way we met witjj companies of poor Jews, who, 
having poured out their hearts in prayer at Rachers tomb, 
in behalf of their suffering brethren in secular countries — 
as all the world besidcis is called by the Jews — for they 
received intelligence that the Hebrew congregations of 
Alsace, and many parts of Hungary and Poland were in 
great trouble. They looked the picture pf misery, which 
considerably damped my buoyant feelings at the time. 
They were on foot, we were on horseback ; and as our 
brethren are impatient of interruption in their solemn 
musings, we bid them farewelir and left them. We soon 
passed the convent of Mar Elias, and not long after, 
caught a view of Jerusdoai. From the south-eastern 
corner, Jerusalem presents perhaps the finest vie'w, as the 
Mosque of Omar first mct»ts the eye ; and, winding round 
the different mountains, we re-entered Jerusalem about 
eight o’clock in the evening. 

I conclude this letttT with a pretty Jewish legend about 
David and the Cave of Adullain. It was appropriated by 
the biograj)hers of Mohammed, and the story is told of the 
false Prophet. 

When King David fled across the desert, pursued by 
Saul, he became impatient from the number of cobwebs 
whi('h he had to break. Stung by an insect, he exclaimed, 
in his passion : “ Great God ! why hast Thou created flies 
and spiders, which are useless, and only tend to annoy 
mankind?” “I will cause thee to understand,” replied a 
prophetic voice. 
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Some time afterwards he descended Mount Achilah, 
and ventured, at night, into the camp of Saul, to deprive 
him, during his sleep, of his arms and cap. Succeeding in 
his project, and about to retire, his feet became entangled 
with those of the faithful Abner, who slept near Saul. 
David was greatly embarrassed. He was at a loss how to 
disengage himself from Abner without awakening this 
valorous servant, and be discovered in the camp of the 
enemy. When the anxiety of David was most intense, 
a fly stung the leg of Abner. The pain caused the 
warrior to move, which enabled David to extricate his 
foot. He then fled rapidly, having reason to thank God 
for creating flics. ’ Saul piusucd him in the desi'rt. David 
crept into a cavern, when God caused a spider to spin a 
web before the narrow entrance of the rock. Saul and 
Abner were not tardy «> tracing the footsteps of the 
fugitive, and Abner observed : “ Without doubt, he has 
hid himself in the hollow of Jthis rock ; ^Ict us proceed to 
seek him*” “ It is useless,” saidf Saul, “ do you not see 
the opening of this cavern is covered with a spider’s web, 
and that no one could enter without breaking it ?” “ That 
is just,” replied Abner, and they went away tef pursue 
their search in another direction. Then David prostrated 
himself on the earth, and exclaimed : “ Lord I pibrdon me 
for having doubted Thy wisdom; henceforth my weak 
understanding shall not cease to humble itself before the 
sublime harmony of Thy creation. Lord ! the lea.st of all 
Thy creatures is usefrd to man ; even spiders and flifjs have 
a destiny to fill in ‘nature. Lord ! that which Thou hast 
said is just ; that which Thou hast made is good.” 

I am, my dear Mrs.. Lindsay, 

Yours, &c., &c. 
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LETTER XLV. 

r 

TO MIRIAM ESTHER NAOMI, &c. 


My dear Miriam, 


Jerusalem, May 22, 1848. 


This is most lik(‘ly the last letter that T shall write from 
this Holy City, and you are (jntitled to thii benefit of the 
last scene of interest I witnessed in our once royal city. 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the death of the cele- 
brated Autlior of th(^ mysterious book of Zohar, Rabbi 
Shimeoii ben Youchai, who is intcm*d on Mount Moron, 
not far from Safet. Thai extraordinary man — who, I 
bdievc!, lived and died a Christian~»gavc orders that the 
anniversary of his death should be considered as a day of 
rejoicing, and not of mourning, for he saw the heavens 
open, and the Mc'ssiah sitting at the right hand of God. 
All Jewisji pilgrims, therefore, as soon as the Feast of the 
Passover is pjist, leave* J(*rusali*m for Safet, there to cele- 
brate the festive joys of that anniversary, where they take 
])lace on a grand scale. 

It is rath(*r a curious coincidence, that the Jews should 
set out for Galilee immediately after J^aster, as our Lord 
commanded his disciples to do after his resurrection,* 
The Jerusalem Jews, however, are determined to celebrate 
the anniversary at home, and as they happen to have the 


* Matt. Nxviii. r. 
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tomb of Shimeon Hatzadeek, amongst the tombs of their 
saints, towards the north of the city, they make merry 
there. The site of that old Jewish cemetery is beautifully 
situated. It is surrounded by many shady olive trees, and 
attractive fields. 

The day was very beautiful, large groups therefore began 
to move thither at about seven o’clock in the morning. 
They began by entering that tomb first, and offering up 
a few prayers, the women then settled under some shady 
tree with their baskets of provisions open before them, and 
the men went about chanting some pretty melodics. It 
is some distance; from the Jewish quarter; some of the old 
and feeble w’omcn who could afford came therefore on 
donkeys, whilst those who could not crawled with snail- 
like pace till they reached the spot. It was an affecting 
sight, though extremely ^)lftturcsquc. My indignation was 
considerably excited at the sight of two Arab boys, who 
deemed it proper to station themselves to extort toll from 
the Israelites, one a^ the entmnee of that vicinity, and 
another at the mouth of Riibbi Shimeon’s tomb. There 
were poor Jewesses, who could not afford to pay the 
imposed tax, small though it was, which was onfy half a 
piastre. The fellows wielded, moreover, ponderous sticks 
over the heads of the timid Jewesses. I took the liberty 
therefore of relieving one of the fellows of his post, and 
admitted a large number of Jewesses without money and 
without price. One poor blind Jewess came on a donkey, 
led by a son of hers. I did not like the undutifiil beha- 
viour of that boy, he grumbled all the time, saying : 
“ Whoever heard of a blind woman going to sec any- 
thing !” I spoke very sharply to the disobedient child, 
aud brought him to his sense of duty, add made him a 
little more attentive to his parent. 
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Many aged Jews and Jewesses, on their return, chanted 
to themsdves an alphabetical hymn, describing the attri- 
butes of God,' and his returning merdes to them. 

The accompanying music will give you an idea of the 
air and melody. In fact I have frequently, since 1 came 
to Jerusalem, followed an aged Jew or Jewess, and listened 
to this self-same hymn and tune. 




^ These two bars to be sung twice in the second verse, three times in the third, &.c. 
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I spent this last evening in Jerusalem, with the beloved 
Bishop’s family. Mrs. Gobat gave me a few beautiful 
roses, which she gathe«<‘d in the charming Valley of 
Sharon. I conclude this letter with the following lines to 
the New Jerusalem, where I wish your heart and soul, as 
well as mine, ever to be fixed. 


Jerusalem ! my happy home. 

Name ever dear to me, 

When shall my labours have an end 
111 joy, and peace, and thee ? 

When shall these eyes thy heaven-built walls 
And pearly gates behold. 

Thy bulwarks, with salvation strong, 

And streets of shining gold? 


Oh, when, thou city of my God, 
Shall I thy courts ascend. 

Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths iiave no end ? 
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There happier bowers than Eden’s bloom> 

Nor sin nor sorrow know : 

Bless’ d scats ! through rude and stormy scenes 
I onward press to you. 

Why should I shrink at pain and woe, 

Or feel at death, dismay ? 

I’ve Zion’s goodly mount in view. 

And realms of endless day. 


Apostles, martyrs, prophets, there. 
Around my Saviour stand ; 

And soon my friends in Christ below 
Will join the glorious band. 


Jerusalem ! my happy home, 

My soul still pants for thee ; 

Then shall my labours have an end, 
Wlicii I thy joys shall see. 


I Jim, my dear Miriam, 

Your afibctionatc papa, &c. 
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LETTER XLVI. 

TO W. WEARING PERREY, ESQ., BAY HOUSE. 


Tranmcrc Lodge, Nov. 18-19. 


My dear Sir, 

The best preparation for a visit to the ancient city of 
my fathers, is to possess yourself of Mr. Edwin Smith’s 
Model of Moderp Jerusalem, and study it for a fortnight ; 
and then you may consider yourself perfect master of all 
the ins and outs of that devoted place. It is one of the 
most accurah? models I have ever beheld, and, to my 
mind, perfectly beautiforj^nd may serve as an invaluable 
ac(|uisition in a gentleman’s study or ornament in a 
drawing-room. As far as I iwn concernod, the frecjuency 
of beholding it docs Jjy no means diminish my adminition 
of it. You can depend upon being independent of any 
guide, when you arrive at the Holy City. All the inte- 
resting places worth visiting arc correctly placed, which arc 
eighty-seven in number. 

The individual who first constructed the Model is the 
Rev. John Blackburn, Incumbent of Attcrcliffe. He visited 
Jerusalem in the year 1842-3, when he made the topo- 
graphy of the Holy City his darling study. But Mr. 
Bliickbum gracefully cedes, or ascribes, the success to 
Mr. Edwin Smith, in the following terms : “ He,” Mr. B., 
“ is also bound to acknowledge, that the Model could 
never have been produced in its present beautiful form, 
but for the happy circumstance of his obtaining the co- 
operation of an artist eminently endowed with professional 
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skill, with clear inteDigencc, patient perseverance, and, he 
may add, disinterested zeal; for, although the work is now 
presented to the public in the usual form of business, yet 
did this young artist at first enter on his task as a labour 
of love. It was undertaken simply with a view to the 
Attercliffe schools : the idcA of rendering it more generally 
beneficial and useful was purely an after-thought, produced 
by a combination of circumstances.” 

This little scrap of information, I trust, will be found 
useful, if you ever make up your mind to start on a pilgri- 
mage to the City where God once loved to dwell. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours fiiithfiilly, 

Moses Margoliouth. 
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Anna ^laria Schurman, a most extraordinary German lady. Her 
natural •p;enius discoTcred itself at six years of age, when slie enl all 
sorts of dgnrcs in paper wili Jjcr seissors,, without a pattern. At 
eight she learned, in a few%dnys, to draw flowers in a very agreeable 
manner. At ten she took but three hours to learn (*mhroidery. 
Afterwards she was taught music, focal and inr/riiniental, piuuting, 
sculpture mid engraving^ iii*all of whiSli she succeeded admirably. 
She excelled in miniature painting and in cutting portraits upon 
glass with a diamond. Hebrew, Greek, and Latin were so familiar 
to her, that the most learned men were astonished at it. She sjiokc 
French, Italian, and English fluently. Her hand-writing, in al- 
most all languages, was so inimitable, that the curious f)rcscrved 
specimens of it in their cabinets. But all this extent of learning and 
uncommon penetration, could not ])reveiit her falling into the errors 
of Labadie, the famous French enthusiast, whet had been banished 
France for his extravagant tenets and conduct. To this man she 
entirely attached herself, and accompanied him wherever he went ; 
and even attended him in his last illness, at Altona, ig Holstein. 
Her works, consisting* of “ De Vitec Humomc Termino,^* and 
** Dissertation dc Ingenii Muliebris ad Doctrinum ei Meliores 
Lettercs Optitudine,*’ and her letters to her learned correspondents, 
were printed at Leyden in 1648 ; but enlarged in the edition of 
Utrecht, 1662, in 12mo., under the following title: A. M. 
Schurman, Opusculn Hcbreca, Graeca, Latina, Oallica, Prosaica, ct 
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Mctrica/* She published, likewise, at Altona, in Latin, a defence 
of her attachment to Labadie, while she was with him in 1673 ; 
not worth reading. She was born at Cologne, in 1 607, but resided 
chiefly in Holland, and died in Friesland in 1678 . — Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 

There is extant a very beautiful Hebrew letter of hers, which she 
addressed to an Irish lady — the Hon. Dorothea Moor, of Dublin, 
in which the writer speaks in very high terms of the great talents 
of the ill-fated Jane Grey, and Queen Elizabeth. 
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PAGE 254. . 

TO W. WEARING PERUEY, ESCi., 

HAY HOUSE, TRANMPniE. 

Tran /here Feb. IH.'iO. 

My dear Sir, 

I spent some time in inspecting and viewing th«j remnant of Sir 
Thomas Rcade’s Carthaginian antiquities, which were .^old the day 
before yesterday. The greatest part of the collection I consider 
common-place things ; for instanccf the Terra Cotta Sepulchral Lumps, 
hands, legs, and other fragments of ancient sculpture, have long 
since ceased to interest me. There is not a single museum in Europe 
which I visited, where vast numbers of those sorts of antiquities are 
not to be found. There were, however, a few specimens, almost 
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unique, and of intrinsic interest, which particularly attracted my 
attention ; and I am glad that Mr. Doublcday has purchased them for 
the British Museum, as it will thus afford us opportunities of scan<^ 
ning them again/ when more light is poured on the world’s antiquities, 
and more knowledge added to our hitherto limited information on 
the things belonging to the ancient nations. 

The difficulty in arriving at something definite respecting the 
C/arthaginian specimens, is dwing to the strange vicissitudes of 
poor Carthage. The city was so often destroyed and levelled with 
the ground, that any relic found at present, taxes the antiquarian’s 
and archmologist’s conjectural propensity to a consideraWc extent. 
Docs this fragment or that tablet belong to the days of Dido, or to 
the times of the Soffettes, or to the age of Ilaniio, or to the reign of 
Augustus, or to that of Gcnscric, or to that of Gelimcr, or to that 
of Justinian ; such arc the conflicting conjectures which suggest 
themselves to the would-be-sage surveyor. 

The following specimens 
1 consider well Worth stu- 
dying, ns they give us a 
good notion not only of 
the costumes of the an- 
cient Carthaginians, but 
also of their* customs and 
ceremonies. The accom- 
panying is a sketch of a 
stone tablet, from a Car- 
thaginian sepulchre : it 
measures thirty-one inches 
by seventeen. 

The sculpture, yoirwill 
at once observe, is rude 
and curious, but at the 
same time interesting and 
instructive. The tablet 
appeared to mo to be one 
of the earliest works of 
Carthaginian art. You 
see from the accompany- 
ing that the tablet con- 
sists of four compart- 
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meats, which I imiubered accordiugly. Conipartnicut 1, I consitler 
to contain a representation of a person, whose sepulchre it marks, 
of herculean stature : and two persons on each side of it, hold- 
ing a sort of sceptre in one hand, and a lion with the other ; 
endeavouring to immortalise, ])crhaps, some daring deed of the 
departed one. Compartment 2, represents two priests, perhaps 
tliosc who oiheiated on the occasion — the face of one is totally obli- 
terated — and a small altar between th^m. The one on the right seems 
to hold a sort of scroll in one hand, whilst there seems to be a heap 
of wood, or perhaps turf, or some other combustible thing, for the 
burning of the sacrifices, by the side of the one on the left ; the one 
to the right is represented as simply reading the a])pointed ritual 
for the occasion ; wlnlst the other, tlic one to tlie left, as attending 
to the practical department of the sacrifices. Compartment a repre- 
sents a bull, as the intended, or rather the immolated, vmliin, at the 
time of that individiiars sP|)ulttire, and two lower oflicials, ap]>oinied 
to kill and to burn ; the one facing your h‘ft, with a sort of batebot 

in his right hand, to do the 
fornuT work ; and the one fac- 
ing your right with the com- 
bustible inattTialson bis bead, 
to do the latter work. Com* 
]mrtmcnt I is a simple repre- 
sentation of the burning of 
tlirec human victims, sacrificed 
at the same time, to,a[)pease, 
it may he, their inexorable de- 
ity for some outrageous crime. 
This I conceive to be the cor- 
rect deciphering of the above 
tablet, which I con.sidcr the 
most antirpiatcd of all the col- 
lection. 

The second tnbjct, in point 
of antiquity, is one in high re- 
lief, of which the accompany- 
ing is a sketch, and which 1 
consider to have been a sepul- 
chral monument of a certain 
distinguished lady. It mea- 
sures thirty-six -Mnehes by 
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twenty. This is divided, as you may sec, into three compartments. 
Compartment 1 , being a representation of the fair one in a reclining 
attitude, supporting her head on her left hand; two domestics, 
holding spirited horses, probably to intimate her equestrian powers. 
Compartment 2, being a representatibii of the officiating priests, 
standing on each side of an altar, from which a flame is ascending, 
probably from the burning of incense. Compartment 3, describes 
the victim, a bull, held by one )nan, close to the altar, which stands 
in the centre of the compartment ; and the figure facing your right 
hand is the servant with the combustible matter. No human 
sacrifices disgrace this monument. 

There is another tablet, which 1 
consider interesting in point of an- 
tiquity. It measures thirty inches 
by eighteen. The details are similar 
to that marked 1 . The altar is a 
little more finished in this tablet than 
it appears to be in the abovb. 

TJie following sketch is of n tablet 
which It consider third, in point of 
antiquity, though the figure in the 
lower compartment seems very rude 
and badly finished. This may be 
owing rather to the unskilfulness of 
the artist than to the remoteness of 
time. The pillars which support the 
temple, though rough, show that the 
sculptor designed to imitate an ad- 
vanced style. The sun, the idol 
Ashayrah or grove* arc at once Ob- 
serveable in compartment 1. From 
the pyramidioal monument, as well 
from the figures Capricorn and Leo,t 
1 presume that the tablet was intend- 
ed to point out the resting-place of 
a Carthaginian astronomer. The figure of the bird may have meant 
to represent the eagle, the only bird who can look the sun straight 
in the face with imTpuuity. Upon the whole, this tablet seems a sort 

* On the Ashayrah, I addressed a long letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
sec vol. 1 . p.^80. 

t Though iTresembles anything but a lion, 1 think the artist intended it for one. 
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of medley of mythology, which requires a longer essay than I have 
time, at present, to assay. 

The fourth sketch, which I send you, is of a tablet well finished, and 
which sufficiently proves that the arts, had, by the time it was exe- 
cuted, attained a high polish in Carthage. It seems also to have 

hecn intended as the sepulchral 
monument of some celebrated 
female, who is represented in a 
sitting posture, on compart- 
ment 1, whilst two fiery horses 
arc held on each side of the 
figure by her sen^auts. Com- 
partment 2 represents the of- 
ficiating priest who attended 
the sacrificial rites on the fune- 
ral day. The priest's dress, as 
well as the pillars and capitols 
of the representation of the 
tcm)>le, indicate that it is the 
workmanship of a later date 
than any of the preceding tab- 
lets. Tlie only objection to the 
execution may be found in the 
disproportions of some of the 
figures to their contiguous ob- 
jects, which was,* however, a 
common fault amongst the an- 
cients. Compartment 3 re- 
presents the vietim and its 
’immolators. The whole measures twenty-seven inches by fourteen. 

The seventh tablet, which interested me,* measures twenty-four 
inches by twelve, and seems to me to represent different styles of 
sculpture. From what I have said respecting the preceding ones, 
you will be able to judge what I mean respecting this. • 1 regret that 
want of time prevents me saying all I could have done otherwise. 

Amongst the objects of lesser interest, was a finely executed 
colossal head of Hercules, in white marble, but unfortunately the 
features, especially the most important one, the nose, arc mutilated. 

There was also a Roman galley in full sail, in high relief, and 
many other relics of lesser interest. But they were jll purchased. 
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with the exception of the head of Hercules, for the British 
Museum. When you go to London, therefore, I would recom- 
mend you to spend a couple of hours in that national Institution, 
and you will find yourself amply rewarded by a view of the different 
objects 1 have so faintly described to you in this epistle. Do not 
forget to ask for a white marble head, heroic size, which was sold as 
the resemblance of Scipio Africanus. When 1 was at Naples, exactly 
such a head was pointed out to ihe as resembling the head of Titus 
Vespasian, and I was not a little amused to find the exhibitor 
tracing in it a likeness to Daniel O’Connell — and in truth there was 
a likeness. I am afraid you will find this epistle long, tedious and 
dry ; and as 1 have no time to write any more, I must abruptly bid 
you farewell. 

Yours, &c., &c. 


PAGE 420. 


The accompanying is a veritable facsimile^ on a miniature scale, 
of the very amulet which lies been described in the letter to the 
Bishop of Norwich ; '' 
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tionary, may throw a little more light on the subject of the above 
letter : 

“ Piscis, PiscuLi, AND Verisca Piscis. — Tlic fish is au hiero- 
glyphic of Jesus Christ, very common in the remains of Christian 
art, both primitive and mcdiccval. The origin of it is as follows : 
From the name and title of our Blessed Lord, Irjffovg xP^ffruv Oeov 
Yloq Xoirt^p, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour, the early 
Christians, taking the first lettef of each word, formed the name 
IXOYX, Piscis » a fish. From this name of our Blessed Lord, 
Christians also came to be called Pisiculi, fishes, with reference to 
their regeneration in the water of baptism, consecrated to that cfiect 
by our Blessed Lord, the mystical 1X0 YS. Thus Tcrtulliaii, speak- 
ing of Christians, says : ‘ For ever after our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
our IXOY!S are also fishes^ and bora in the water, nor arc we other- 
wise saved than • by remaining in the water.* The Vesica Piscis, 
which is the figure an oval, generally pointed at either end, 
and which is much used as tlic forms of the seals of religious houses, 
and to inclose figures of Jesus Christ, or of the saints also, has its 
rise from this name of out Bkssed Lord, Clement, of Alexandria, 
in writing of the ornaificnts which a Christian may consistently 
wear, mentions the fish as a ])ropcr device for a ring, and says that 
it may serve to remind the Christian of the •origin of his spiritual 
life.*’ 

The five-pointed thing in the centre compartment is called by the 
Jews a hand, but it is a bad imitation of the five-pointed star. 

The Letter to the Bishop of Norwich may serve, at the same time, 
as a reply to an Inquirer in the “ Freemason’s Quarterly,** whether 
Masonry is a type of Christ, or a system of pure Deism. The 
Inquirer will see that Masonry is nothing else but an offspring of 
Christianity, which became degenerated by a combination of hetero- 
geneous minds. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW LETTER. 

“ To the great city of Diihlin. To tlic Honourable Mrs. Dorothea 
Moor, widow of the Honourable m**n Moor, scion of nobles. From 
the city of Utrecht. 

“ To my esteemed Madam, Peace. 

“ I heard of thy fame, my friend and respected lady ; and I 
rejoiced and was glad over this singular benetit which heaven has 
bestowed upon us, in these our days, to renew the glory of thy 
people ; for I thought wisdom had departed from amongst the 
women of Phigland, after the death of Lady lane Grey and Queen 
Elizabeth. May their memories be blessed ! But wisdom entered 
into thy heart, and knowledge is sweet t() thy soul. The Lord has 
chosen thee to be a crown of praise to all women. Thou hast a 
goodly heritage. Thou hast discovered hidden treasures. I rejoiced, 
therefore, over thy works, as over the light of the sun when it makes 
its appearance. I longed greatly for thy friendship. 1 resolved, 
therefore, to go and meet tlitf excellency, of thy praise with these 
words [literally — in accordance wiOi the poverty of my 

knowledge — for the purpose of establishing a covenant of salt 
between me and thee. Pray let us unite to sell and ))urchnsc wisdom 
and understanding ; for their merchandise is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and their })roduce more tlian that of fine gold. 
And now if .1 found favour in thy sight, let me know all thy 
purposes. And inayest thou be blessed of the Lord. Praise and 
honour to thy people. From the Holy Congregation of Utrecht, in 
the year of Christ, one thousand six hundred and thirty-eight, in 
the month Ab (the name of a Hebrew month, corresponding to 
August). [The whole of the last passage is omitted iu a Jewish 
periodical wlidVe the original was reprinted]. 

“ Thy friend and hand-maiden, 


** Anna Maria Schurman.*' 
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PAGE 276. 

The copying of the vari/e leofioHes into the author's Jhble, was 
fouiul very important in a controversy which agitated the* minds 
of Hritish Cliristians during the latter part of last year, us will he 
seen from tlic following letter : 

Traumerc Lodge, Higher Traiiincrc, Cheshire, 
Oct. 19, 1819. 

My dear Sir, 

There is not the remotest approach to truth in the assertion made 
hy ** an ndvoeatc of t^hs Society for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
inent,” with respect to Gen. ix. G. The words, “ Whoso sheddeth 
man’l blood, by man shall his blood be shed," are to be found in 
the oldest MSS. in the worhl^ 1 ha\e seen the Samaritan Pentateuch 
— and if it were an intarpolatioii of the fourth century, that Penta- 
teuch would be judge — I saw it twice in the year 1818, at Nabloiis, 
and got permission from the Piiest of the Shimaritan congregation 
there, compare it with* my pocket Hebrew Pentateuch, which I 
did, and entered all the t'aritc lediones in the margin of my book, 
and 1 Gnd that Gen. ix. G. is exactly alike in both versions, with 
the exception of the word “ man in the Samaritan Pentateuch it 
is written, “Adam," whilst in the Hebrew it is written, D*INn, 
Haadam, The sole difference, an article consisting of one letter. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch to which I allude is believed, by tiic 
Samaritans, to have been written by Abishna, the sou of Phinehas. 
the son of Elcazar, the son of Aaron. Be tlfe aiiticpiity of that copy 
what it may, it is certain that the Samaritans would never tolerate a 
Jewish interpolation. Again, what object could the Jews in the 
fourth century have had in introducing such a passagc«iiito their code 
of laws ? Tlie advocate for the “ abolition of capital punishment" 
seems pitifully ignorant of the history of the Jews. It is marvellous 
how unscrupulous people are — when wedded to a certain notion — in 
making assertions in order to suit their [)et Ihcorics. 1 tremble for 
the safety of persons given to such random statements, 1 fear they 
would not scruple to reject any passage of the Scripture of Truth, if 
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it should happen to clash with a favourite theory of theirs. I always 
feel it my hounden duty to expose the falsehood of such statements. 
Satan is too glad to foster them. Christians must therefore erusii 
them at once. 


*1 am, my dear Sir, 

Very truly yours in Gospel bonds, 


Rev. T. Methuen. 


M. Margoliocth. 


P.S. After I had finished the above, I opened my Ilel)rew Bible 
(Bagster’s edition), ami my eye fell upon varia Ivctiones Pentalrurhi, 
Ilehrivi, et Ifehrao-Samaritani. I find no difference noticed except 
the one I mentioned. 

The above letter was published in the “ Devizes Gaz<‘tte,” and 
has given rise to a long and spirited controversy in tliat pujier, in 
which I was obliged to take part. The wdiole correspondence is to 
be found in that Gazette of November and December last. 


i»Ar.rs 3 * 0 * 2 — 5 

Dr. Da Costa, in a very interesting work, he has lately published, 
entitled, ** Israel and the Gentiles,” has the Ibllowing passage 
respecting tfiat celebrated man ; “ The master-feeling which accom- 
panied him through life, and gave a peculiar turn to his mental efforts, 
was a strong affection for the spot where the temple of Jcliovah once 
stood, and this feeling pcr\’atled the whole of his poetry. lie 
eventually undertook a journey to Palestine, and according to the 
relations of his biographers, he reached the threshold of Jeru- 
salem, hnt died before entering its gates, being trampled down, as 
tradition tells, by the horse of an Arabian Moslem, while he was 
chanting an elegy on the misfortunes of Jud^ riul Jerusalem, before 
one of the gates of that city. More modern oiographers have classed 
this talc among the Jewish legends of the Middle Ages, and give, as 
their opinion, that he died during a stay in I^gypt, while on his way 
to Jerusalem. It is, at all events, certain that he never entered the 
city, the object of his affections ; and this gives a still more touching 
interest to the account he himself gives of the emotions of his heart, 
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from the time he formed a resolution to accomplish his vow of pil- 
grimage. He expresses, with much feeling, the ycarniug of his soul 
towards the land of his fathers, in the following lines of one of 
his poems : 

‘ III the West is my body, while my heart is in the East. 

What has long been the joy of my hope, now becomes a 
lengthened torment. * 

Ah ! shall I ever obtain what my soul has so long desired ? 
Wliat is Sjiain to me, with her blue sky and her bright fame, 

In comparison with a little dust of that temple which is 
trodden under foot by the Gentiles t* 

“vV friend of Ilallevi’s, also a poet, tried, by a poetical epistle, to 
dissuade liim from thw perilous enterprise. He answered him. by a 
poem, in whieli he comj)li\J^s 'that the graceful verses of the letter 
he hail received, concealed daggers to wound him, and that thonis 
were hid heneafh (lie softness of its fine expressions.’ For further 
satisfaction, he refi rs him to those of (heir fathers who had journeytd 
in that country which ha<l rej'cived the immediate revelation of God, 
and his heralds the Prophets. He ends by exhorting his cool 
adviser against that Greek wisdom \\hich had ah^ays been inimical 
to any depth of religious feding, and Which must c?ver continue 
inoornpatihil with the foundations of Judaism. 

• “ Other poems of Hallcvi are dated after the time when he really 
began his journey. When at sea, he called to mind, with affection, 
all the members of his family — his brothers, sisters, daughters, the 
synagogue of his country, and the place he had filled in it ; yet still 
jthe longing desire to behold the land of the altar and of the ark of 
God^ remained uppermost in his mind. * If he can but accomplisli his 
vow, the sight of jackals and hyenas would he ratlicr welcome 
than terrible to him, and the roaring of the lion a more pleasing 
music than the bleating of flocks.’ ” 


THE END. 


LONDON: 
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